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Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 



Dale McRoberts, Sr. is a building security guard in California Tami Apt operates an art gallery in New York 



If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 




The incredible puncture-sealing General Dual 90 

takes care of itself— and you! 


Considered by many to be the world's finest and 
safest tire— that’s the new Dual 90. With the flexi- 
ble armor of steel-strong Nygen cord, this superb 
lire Is unsurpassed for protection against the 
blowout ravages of heat, jagged rocks, bruising 
broken pavement, What's more, the Dual 90 seals 


punctures instantly while you keep right on driv- 
ing. New Continental design and fantastically 
long-wearing new Duragen rubber give the 
smoothest, surest, most comfortable ride. Incred- 
ible? There’s no other lire like it. Seeing is believ- 
ing— at your General Tire Specialist’s! 
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Next week 

FANTAS nC JA CK NtCKLAUS 
tells the story of his historic 
Masters win. with a sirokc-by- 
stroke uccount of Ihc crucial 
64-Mrokc round that enabled 
him to break Hogan's record. 

THE KENTUCKY DERBY will 
siart in sptrit a week curly. By 
Derby Sunday there is hardly 
a sprig of mini left in tow n. Liz 
Smith describes and Richard 
Mcekphoiographsthefestivity. 

JIGGING FOR COO in the cold 
waters of Newfoundland may 
not be considered a sport, hut 
I-'ranklin Russell tells of the 
Utopian pleasure ii can oiler a 
musochisi.upoci oragourmet. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Ihc Ncoming tcpurl^ t'n iho inaj'^r 
league baschall leains that hegin on 
page 52 of this issue are priniarilv the 
\^ork of the siv staff inenihers pieUired 
hclow. I.ai'K in the winter Associate 
I dilor 1 vs \SooslLOck rcsieueil all the 
scouting reports that Inue appeareJ in 
Sf’oKis li l.i'STR \i I i)'s annual Basehall 
Issues since 1V55 and. working with 
Assistant Art Director ll.ir\e> (irul. 
planned the Basic I'oiinat lor this scar's 
reports. Stalf \\ i iters Tom HroJy ansi 
Joe Jares and riier-Reporters Mori 
Sharnik and Herman WeiskopI' porcsi 
oscr spring-training schedule' and 
worked out Itineraries that would per- 
mit them to see as much as jmssihle of 
the lise leamsassigned locach ol'iheni. 
f.arls in Match. Jares went olT lo Nri- 
yona and ( alirornia. and Brods. Shar- 
nik and Nkci'kopf fanned out through 
liorida, The> watched, thes listened. 
ihe\ compared notes. At intersals they 
tiled stones to \e\s York, where their 
impressions and esaluations were ed- 
ited by Woodcockand Ikisehall I ditor 
Robert Creamer and where their copy 
was double-checked for factual accu- 
racy by Reporter <iar> Roiibeig. 

The four men m the field also e\- 
pressed their opinions, the salidity of 


which was or is another matter. 
Ihc consensus holds that the White 
Sox and Cardinals will win the pen- 
nants this year, but iiutixidual predic- 
tions dilfcr. Jares. for instance, feels 
rather strongly that the Indians have 
an excellent chance of surprising the 
American l-caguc and taking it all. 
Sliariiik. on the other hand, thinks that 
if any oiit'idcr surprises the American 
I eaguc It will be the Tigers. W'ciskopf. 
an olheiwisc reasonable man. argues 
ihai nine National I eaguc teams may 
be chasing the Pirates come September. 
Brody . w hi>sc teams included the W lute 
Sox and Cardinals, at the top of their 
leagues, and the Athletics and Mels, 
at the bottom, had only the Dodgers 
as an if team, and he is mi surer ihan 
anyoneelse about which way the if will 
wo-k. They could wm or Tinish second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, sesenih or 
eighth. Brody says tiatly. 

So far. the only real surprise for the 
scouting report stalf was Casey Sieii- 
gel's decision not to put > ogi Berra on 
the active roster as the season began a 
decision he made after our report on 
the Mels went to press. Our final pre- 
diction: Casey will activate >ogi or 
the Mets will linish lOih. 
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Use a Perrine Automatic Fly Reel 

l-'or the time of your life, take the 
"scrappers” on fly tackle. You don't 
have to be an expert to enjoy using 
fly equipment when you use a Perrine 
Automatic Fly Reel. Poppers, spin- 
ners or live bait can be handled easily 
on fly equipment! With the Perrine 
Automatic you just flick the retrieve 
lever and take up slack line. No crank- 
ing in line, backlashes or birds nests. 
You can even use monofilament lines. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

□ LIFETIME WARRANTY! Perrine will re- 
pair any Perrine Automatic Fly Reel— 
COMPLETELY FREE OF CHARGE. 

Q Reel take-up springis made from world 
famous Swedish Sandvik spring steel. 
(Exclusive with Perrine). 

' Spring is riveted at the end so that it will 
not unwind when you cfean reel. 



No tools needed for quick take-domn for cleaning. 
Here's a oerfeci companion lor 
your Perrine Reel . . . Perrine 
Aluminum fly and spinning lackle 
bases- Ventilated, eowpacl and 
crusb-prpol! 10 models to choose 
Irom.Sl.OS to $4 SO. 

Perrine Peels— The Choice of Presidents 
About S6.9S to S13.SO. 




ALADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 


V 


620 South 8th Street 
Minneapolis. Minn. 55404 
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POINT OF 
FACT 


A Boston Marathon quia to •timulale 
memorlea artd increase the knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair experts 


? ihe Bmliiii Miirailinn A the oltle^i coriiinu- 
wrn/i heh! loiig-ili'-tunce race in America. 
H hea H a\ il Jirsi heUi? 

• Ini 897 John Ci rahiim. Boston Aihlct ic As- 
sociation team manager, laid out the first 
marathon course in a horse and buggy, He 
had been inspired by the Olympic marathon 
held Ihe previous year in Greece. 

? How munv enicial the /irM maraifioti and 
who won il? 

• There were 15 runners, J.J. McDcrmoiiof 
New York was first over the finish line in two 
hours. 55 minutes and 10 seconds. 


? H ho won ihc Boston \tar(iihonihef!reiitesl 
nuiiihei- Ilf limes? 

• Boston Proofreader Clarence DcMar won 
il seven limes, once three tinKs in a row. 
between 191 1 and I9.T<), 


? B 7fOf w as the nioM bizarre inciilenl of the 
marathon^ 

• In 1907 Tom Longboat, an Onondaga In- 
dian from Ontario, won by reaching the Kra- 
mingham railroad crossing in time m sprint 
across the tricks ahead of a mile-long freight 
that stalled the rest of the field- He quatfed 
champagne cn route. 


? This year the PalrioTs Das race will have a 
new Jmish line. Instead ofinrninif into E-xeter 
Street of! (.'onmumw calih lemie. the runners 
will swing up Hereford Street into Boshion 
Street. Is this the fu st change in the course? 

• No. The course has been changed sesen 
times, mostly because of the construction of 
new roads, which changed the official dis- 
tance of 2fi miles .185 yards. 


? Prior to I'f4f> .Americans won the race 
35 limesundCanudians Utimes. hichcoun- 
tries have won since that \eur.‘ 

• Linland has won siv times; Japan three; 
Korea twice; Greece. Canada. Ssseden, Gua- 
temala. the LI.S.. Yugoslavia and Belgium 
each once. 

— Ji tn Vfi RPitv 



SEND FOR 

FREE VACATION FUN-PAK 

Folders, pamphlets, map. accommoda- 
tions directory— all you need to plan a 
vacation m Michigan. Fill out coupon, 
tape to a postcard, and mail to; 

MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 47. Mason Bldg., Lansing, Michigan 48926. 


VACATION 

MICHIGAN 


Ml 



SOMETHING GREAT HAPPENS when you wear these! Male 
Casuals give your body that lean look, trim and tapered. It’s 
MAN STUFF, like the brawny fabric . . . and permanent crease 
is assured with exclusive PRES-NO-MORE process . . . stretch 
models, tool Pass up the ordinary. Pick up these! Better 
stores have ’em! 4.95, 5.95, 6.95! 


you’re more 
of a man 


in Ai»le 

CASUAL SLACKS 


SHOPWALK 

Th« old kehool tio is so oxcluslwo that 
almost anyonowithanachhas ona 

A n Fnt;lishm<)n's neck is his billbojrd. 

Gitc him a school, college or regiment 
and he will drape his throat in a eruvui of 
special and tKcasionally startling design un- 
intelligible to 99' ( of his countrymen. 

But to the who may recognize it. the 
proper tic— old-school or otherwise— brings 
a warm glow of siitisfaction. 

One of the world's great wcllsprings of 
striped ties is Vanners & Fennell. London 
leMile merchants who weave the designs for 
“clubs and regimentals." They have an in- 
ventory showing 60. (KX) different kinds of 
special tics and get 25 to 50 inquiries about 
new patterns every week, according to Ber- 
nard Rowland, the firm’s agent in America. 

Ties come in three categories: dcscript, 
which mean something (subdivided in the 
trade into "clubs and regimeniiils." with 
stripes. and ’’motir' tics, with erests, crowns, 
etc.): nondescript, which do not mean any- 
thing; and novelty tics, sometimes known 
as knee-danglers, in a little shop culled 
C. H. Munday. just off Leicester Square in 
London, a thriving business is done in lit- 
tle else besides 2,000 different styles of de- 
script ties. 

Dcscript ties do not have to go with the 
color of your suit. The Lcandcr Boat Club 
tic, for instance, is solid pink — which docs 
not go with very much. Old gaffers at Hen- 
ley sometimes also wear pink sivks, which 
might startle visiting Americans but is nor- 
mal plumage among boating colors. 

The two most famous ties are the Old 
Etonian Club (light blue stripes, standard 
bias, on black background) and the Guards 
(equal-size bands of alternating marcxrn and 
navy, standard bias). Of course, no one is 
supposed to wear an Old Eltonian tic unless 
he is a paid-up member of the Old Etonian 
Club and, since most people aren’t, only 
about 20' of the tics arc worn legitimately. 

Vanners & Fennell make 80', of all the 
dcscript tic material used in the British 
Isles and a huge amount of the tie material 
shipped abroad. South Africa and Australia 
arc the great team-tie countries, but the U.S. 
is catching on. V. & F. make the material 
for the “golden fleece " tics Bnxvks Brothers 
employees can sometimes be seen wearing. 

On most occasions there is a special tie 
that can be worn. Except sometimes. 

When Neil Cream, the notorious mur- 
derer of women who some believe was the 
never-identified Jack the Ripper, was found 
putting his tic on at dawn the day of his 
execution. James Rillinglon, the most re- 
nowned hangman of his time, is said to have 
remarked, "1 don't think that will be neces- 
sary this morning, sir." 

— Richard Wald 
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Designed to Take It! by H-K Corporation, 1819 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Georgia 





can you pa6& up a Honda? There’s 
so much goin^ for you. Price, insurance, 
upkeep. The lowest in the business. .V 
Honda sips gas: up to 300 miles to the gal* 
Ion. The 4-stroke C)H\’ engine is a model 
of precision. .And almost too reliable. 


Sometimes you’d like an excuse to tinker to Hv^nda. Trade-in terms are generous 
nith it. Although Honda has the largest For further information, write Americar 
parts and ser\ice organization in the Honda.MotorCo., Inc., Department JU 
country standing b\. Just in ca.se. ,Vnd 100 West Alondra, Gardena, California 
nith l.S models to choose from nobody 
gets left out. Start with Honda. Trade up 


you meet the nicest people on a 



HONDA 


uitrld’s biggest seller! 


Ab4v«; C6 160, about SS30. Right: Toil 90, about $330 
plus dealer's transportation and set-up charges. 



G)me home 

wtthus 
to Europe 


spring has come to Europe— why don't 
you? The coming and going has never been 
more convenient. Or more economical. 

Luxurious Air France "Paris-in*the- 
Sky"’ jets leave New York, Boston (start- 
ing May 17). Washington D.C., Chicago, 
I.OS Angeles, and Montreal regularly for 
Paris, Europe's most glamorous gateway. 

Smooth Air France Caravelle jets oper- 
ate out of Paris around the clock on the 
most convenient timetable of any airline in 


Europe: over 275 flights weekly to Spain. 
Italy , Germany . Switzerland . Greece, and 
England. 

You won't find any lower jet fares. The 
14/21 day roundtrip Economy Excursion 
fare between New York and Paris, for 
example: S34I.80 (a S96.50 savings over 
regular economy fares). 

With our Travelair Credit Plan you pay 
only I09c down, the balance over 12 or 24 
months. And by taking advantage of stop- 


over privileges, you can travel to many 
cities in Europe at no extra fare. 

Wherever and whenever you go, you'll 
find Air France — the world's largest air- 
line — ready to help you get more out of 
your trip. Ready to make you feel at home 
in Europe. 

Nobody knows Europe like Air France. 
And nobody knows Air France like your 
Travel Agent. Before you plan your trip, 
talk it over with him. 





THE OCTAGON SPIRIT: 
SOME OF US HAVE IT. 
SOME DON’T (Pity!) 



Where and when does it happen 
that one becomes an MG addict? 

In the driveway of an adventurous 
neighbor, the MG lurking— ready, 
willing and able? 

In that very first moment you open 
the taps and feel the surprising 
surge of power, the MG fairly 
begging to be driven — hard? 

No matter. This much Is certain: 
the urge to possess a car of the 
octagon marque is overpowering 
and long-lived. (Some devotees 
have coveted an MG since '48, 
when we started the whole sports 


car Thing over here.) 

What is there about an MG that 
quickens the pulse and fires the 
blood? The race-tested 1798 
c.c. engine? The firm racing 
suspension? The positive rack and 
pinion steering? The twin 
carburetors and four-speed stick 
shift? The huge non-fade disc 
brakes? 

The interior, perhaps— with its 
roll-up windows, bucket seats, 
English leather upholstery and 
drum-tight convertible top? 

All of it is want-making, of course. 


But all of it is by no means 
all of it. (Add an 
envelope body of modern line— 
yet unmistakably MG. 

And engineers who know what 
they're about. And the hard-learned 
lessons of the race circuit. 

And above all, the fierce desire 
to have a real sports car 
under you.) 

If you have the octagon spirit, 
the latest of the breed, 
an MGB, is waiting to pleasure you. 
If you don’t have it, we’re 
dreadfully sorry. 


THC OCTAGON SPIRIT; THE IRRESISTISLE 


FORCE OF A HIGHLY MOVABLE OBJECT 
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The 

five leading 
golf balls 





Registered Royal ... the only ball 
that comes with this stamped-on 
proof that it will give you distance 
and accuracy unsurpassed by 
any other ball. 

No Royal* golf ball can be 
registered and sold until it has 
passed incredible quality<ontrol 
standards, second to none. 
Standards that include 9 days of 
tests-52 separate trials-and a 
final, scrupulous Individual 
inspection. 

That's why the registration 
number on every ball is your proof 
Registered Royal will give you 
distance and accuracy unsurpassed 
by any other ball. 

Been playing another leading 
ball just out of habit? Play a round 
with a Registered Royal . . . and 
watch a habit be broken. 

Sold only through 
golf professional shops. 

Royal Qolf Equipment 



the U S Weather Bureau 



Or Manf'ed Holl. meteorologist from Monterey California examines pictures from weather satellites at 


“Life insurance? I can wait’.’ 


“But a MONY man changed my mind with his professional approach... 
and a plan to protect my mortgage!' 



Dr Msnfrnd HoM 
talks it over with 
Cisus Shelimg 


"Being a scientist. I won't rush 
into anything before I dig into all 
the facts. And that certainty 
goes for insurance! 

"So I told MONY man Claus 
Shelling, "rm in no hurry to buy.’ 
Well. Claus impressed me with 
the way he analyzed my prob- 
lems. and worked out ways that 
insurance could help. 

"For instance, my mortgage 
was my big worry. Claus worked 
out a whole range of MONY plans 
to protect that mortgage, a huge 
pile of facts and figures, and we 
settled on one that fit my situa- 
tion perfectly. 

"Later. Claus worked out a 
MONY program for another need: 


to give me an income if some 
sudden sickness or accident 
kept me from working. He's been 
my insurance advisor ever since, 
"I wouldn't ordinarily appear 
in an ad. But I'm glad to do some- 
thing for Claus— and MONY. " 

MONY men care for people. 
They'll be glad to discuss how 
life and health insurance can 
help y_ou-- and how you can 
start a substantial plan, or fill 
out your present program, with 
savings from the tax cut. 

MONY 

MUTUAL OF NtW YORK 
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The Peseta is local currency in Spain. 


So is this. 



Toledo, Spain— or Toledo, Ohio— Bank of America 
Travelers Cheques are as good as cash the world 
over. And safer than cash to carry— because they 
come with a money-back guarantee which assures 
prompt replacement of lost or stolen cheques any- 
where in the world. Ask for them by name at your 
bank-BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


BOOKTALK 

Art animBl'IewIng Engliahman mahaaan 
Indignant indictment of blood aporta 


I f there is much abt^ut hunting and shoot* 
ing in these pages," writes British Social 
Historian E. S. Turner in ^1/ Nfaxe/t in a 
Rage (St. Martin's Press. $4.95), *’it is be- 
cause this is the ground on which people 
arc always spoiling for a fight. . . . The bas- 
ic question, in hunting and shooting, is: 
'Should killing for amusement be left to the 
individual conscience?' Or i$ it one of those 
forms of self-expression, like rape and the 
seduction of minors, which call for legis- 
lative restrainlT* 

Turner answers these questions, to his 
own satisfaction at least, by meticulously 
tracing the "atrocities" of "blood and cir- 
cus" sports and animal slaughter over the 
past 2,000 years, mostly in England. Often 
willy and always caustic, Turner vividly de- 
tails the insensate baiting of tethered ani- 
mals, wild and domestic, and makes it abun- 
dantly clear that he considers all forms of 
shooting (at game birds) and hunting (of 
game animals) just as uncivilized. Dul sen- 
sitive hunters who read this fascinating and 
often appalling history of man's treatment 
of animals and birds may come away con- 
vinced that if man must kill for sport, he 
should try to do so in the most humane 
manner possible, or at least with a greater 
respect for his quarry than the "sportsmen" 
that Turner rebels against. 

Turner's appropriate title is taken from 
William Blake's famous couplet: "A robin 
redbreast in a cage Puts all heaven in a 
rage," and Turner immediately sets out to 
enrage animal lovers by recounting the sav- 
ageries of the Roman amphitheater. "Un- 
der the emperors, as the legions brought 
back not only lions by the thousand but 
rhinos, hippos, bears, bulls, slags, crocodiles 
and snakes, the mob yawned at the tedious 
variety of Nature and could hardly wail to 
sec the hard-won menageries destroyed." 

The British of a later era were not much 
more civilized. In 1591 Queen Elizabeth 
killed deer in an enclosure with a crossbow 
while musicians played. "The Queen also 
hunted deer in the iradilional manner in the 
forest." Turner explains, "dismouming to 
cut Che animal's throat with her own hand. 
Sometimes it pleased her to show clemency, 
as when on u visit to Kenilworth, she al- 
lowed a captured hart to return to the forest, 
though not before depriving it of its ears 
•fora ransom.' "Tethered bears, bulls. Hun- 
garian oxen, wild bi>ar and badgers were 
baited with snarling maslilTs. The Queen 
regarded baiting "a more til national pas- 
time than the theater." 

Turner looks askance at the use of cours- 
ing hounds to run down fox and hare and 
giscs the reader the distinct impression that 

cnniinufil 
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Two wonderful new ways 
to get away from it all 


You're looking at the latest thiog in escape vehicles. 
In the foreground — the Evinrude SWEET-16. In the 
background — the Evinrude SPORT-16. Both are pow- 
ered by a remarkable new 90 hp Evinrude stern drive 
V-4 engine, 

It's a new kind of power boating combination that 
features the best of both worlds. 

It combines inboard luxury, inboard extras and inboard 
styling — with Gull-Wing riding comfort, uncluttered 
cockpit space, and go-anywhere ability that is unique 
in the inboard field, 

It pours out power with a degree of smoothness and 
quiet and freedom from maintenance that no inboard 
has ever achieved before. 


it saves weight and bulk by substituting people room 
for engine room — and converting the saving into miles 
per hour and miles per gallon, 

It shifts and tilts electrically, at a finger's touch. Runs 
and goes ashore anywhere an outboard can go. And 
it uses regular outboard fuel, available anywhere. 

We'd like you to try an Evinrude SWEET-16 or SPORT-16 
stern drive inboard first chance you get. But see your 
Evinrude dealer soon. 

Last year, our entire year's production of stern drive 
models was sold out three weeks after announcement 
date. 

One ride and you’ll know why. 


Free boat and motor catalogs See your Evinrude 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages). Or write Evinrude 
Motors, 4124 N. 27th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 53216. 

FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 

IN CANADA ■•CTenWaROUCH. OWT. 

OF OUTWOAHO MARINS CORFOHATlON 




ei VISION 




VITALITY 



Cn'Jl-E is young, siroiig, e;igcr. Ami its future h;ts un- 
limited |x)icnti:d for progress. As the nation grows, so 
grows the need for rommunicaiions. Person-to-person. 
l>usiness-to-business. cotintr)’-lo-tountry. Just as iinjx)r- 
tatit. has its roots in the "expansion areas” of 

Ameiita— where there's the spate ami the s[)irit for vig- 


Sliai ing greatl y in America's growth 


oroiis growth. And whatever the roninuinications needs 
of the future. Ci'IX-E will meet them fully, (juitkly, elli- 
tiently— with the team elFori of research, manufacluring 
and oiJeratioiis. A team elfort that helps us grow faster 
because it serves the conimuniiy Ireiier. 
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BOOKTALK contiiwerf 


he considers ail such “sportsmen" as leer- 
ing and lecherous as Squire Western in Tom 
Jones. }\is{ as odious were the “stKial climb- 
ers" who coursed "dishorned" deer (Mr. 
Turner should be informed that deer have 
antlers, not horns). Turner also has it in for 
"shooting flying." Sportsmen who shot at 
game birds were succumbing to the lure of 
the "big bag." "Until about IH41) it had 
been the cuMont to walk up birds with dogs, 
then came the fashion of driving game over 
the guns. ... A sportsman was now meas- 
ured by his coolness and discipline in a ‘hot 
corner' at a battue, almost as if he were 
standing in a block-house picking olT mur- 
derous fu7?y-wuzzics. . , .The rate of slaugh- 
ter was intensified first by the introduction 
of the breech-loader, and then by the double- 
barrel Isholgun]." The coolest and most 
disciplined all-time shooting "sportsman" 
was the Marquess of Ripon. who "destroyed 
5(X).256 birds and beasts between 1867 and 
191.^." Comments Turner wryly: "Obvious- 
ly. the art of shooting flying needed a code 
of behaviour, if the division between sports- 
man and poulterer w as not to become hope- 
lessly fogged." In mid-Vietorian times, it 
was very In to shoot pigeons from traps at 
Vlurlingham and bet on the results "before 
doting female eyes in rose gardens with 
Guards bands playing." Mr. Turner would 
be horrified to learn that openly in Mexico 
and furtively in several southwestern states, 
sportsmen kill live pigeons thrown into the 
air by a co/omhaire as lively Mexican maria- 
chi bands play in the background. 

In his introduction Turner writes: "In our 
attitudes to animals we are hopelessly, per- 
versely inconsistent. There have been fox- 
hunters who revolted at the idea of perform- 
ing animals. Game shots who litter the 
ground with cripples denounce deer-hunters 
as barbarians. Old ladies assault men who 
try to kill pigeons, but keep cuts which 
destroy birds." Turner notes later that 
sportsmen justified certain kinds of hunting 
and shooting because they made physical 
demands on devotees. "It was p<issiblc to 
argue from this." he says, "that a man 
who stood up to his waist in icy water 
destroy ingduek was pcrforminganoblcriask 
than one who stood on dry land destroy- 
ing partridges." 

Turner is cheered that srx-ictics like the 
RSPCA have lobbied successfully against 
some aspects of vivisection, and against 
baiting, trap-pigeon shoots and even "rat- 
ting" with terriers. (In 1862 a superb ratter 
named Jacko "piled up l.(X)0 corpses in less 
than one hour 40 minutes.") But he admits 
ruefully that Parliament is a long way from 
outlawing hunting or shooting, and he 
thinks it shameful that “nobody has ever 
started a Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Fish" and that “the Church of F.ngland 
Prayer Book still lacks a prayer for animals.” 

- Duncan Barnes 



HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 

Everybotdy shoultd drink it all the time. Or at least once m a while. 


Why'> Becouse better beer just isn’t mode. Need o for instonce^ O.K. Our brewmosfers 
aduclly age Heincken for three months. Thot mokes for naturally tiny bubbles. And the 
smoller the bubbles the bettor the beer. So if you drink Heineken often, you know whot 
grcQt-bcer is. And, if you enjoy it just once in o while, you know whot your rcgulor 
beer should be. HEINEKEN IMPORTED BEER 



Nineteen holes of easier golf— in Catalina slacks of Galey and Lord stretch 
fabric. For your nearest retailer write us at U07 Broadway, New York. ^ 

Galey ‘Lord 
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spring free on a new M-50 


Owning title to a Harley-Davidson M-50 is 
like having your own "Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” You go where you want, when 
you want. No need to depend on the "family 
wheels.” No need to miss out on all the fun. 

What’s more, you'll like the way an M-50 
takes to the road. How it cruises at a com- 
fortable 40 mph. And puts nearly 300 miles 


between filling stations. In addition, low-cost 
insurance is readily available. Stop in soon, 
check out an M-50 at your 
nearby Harley-Davidson 
dealer. Run it through its 
paces. Take a friend along. 

Discover exciting worlds 
of adventure — together. 


□nly 

S225 

plus low deliueiy chatja 


I HARLEV-OAVIDSOIM | 



Get a new grip on your game 


Get more positive club control for greater accuracy and 
lower scores . . . with the Edmont Super-Grip golf glove. 
Makes the club feel like it's part of your arm. 

The Super-Grip is tough and long-wearing. Palm is 
vinyl impregnated for durability. It's washable, too. When 
the glove gets soiled, throw it in the washer (try’ iluii with 
leather). Won’t shrink, crack or stiffen. Never loses its 
grip. Always stays soft. 

Snug fit for sensitive touch. The glove material stretches 
for easy on and off. Wrist strap has a handy, snap-on ball 
marker ... no more fumbling for coins. 

The Super-Grip is cool and comfortable. Normal hand 



cV 


movements help circulate air through the 
mesh back and impregnated palm. 

Try one. Buy one (only $3). 

At your pro shop in men’s and 
women’s sizes and assorted colors 
for right and left hands. Next 
to professional instruc- 
tions, the Edmont Super- 
Grip is the best way to get 
a new grip on your game. 

Look for this display, and 
ask for the Super-Grip by name. 


Win a Caribbean Golfing Vacation 

in the Edmont Tee-to-Green Sweepstakes!!! Nothing to buy. 



Just fill in the entry blank and have it signed by your pro. 
(irand Prize is a week's all-expcnse-paid golfing vacation for 
iw'o at the Dorado Beach Hotel and Golf Club in sunny Puerto 
Rico, You’ll jet to Miami, and then on to Dorado Beach. Six 
sun-fillcd days and seven fun-filled nights in the balmy Carib- 
bean . . . plus $100 mad money for green fees and incidentals. 
20 additional prizes, too. You can win a complete golfing 
wardrobe (slacks, shirt and jacket). 


♦ Fnlcr liHi.iv. Ail enirics must be postmsrkeJ by midniRbt, Aug. ?l. 

.ind rc.ciscd by Sept. 7. 1V<,5. F.mplovecs of Kdmonl. their 4i:cn,.ics .md fjm- 
ilics are not clitsible. • Enter as often as >ou wish, hut please m.ul ea.h 
entry separately. • Print or write >our n.imc and address elearly on ortieial 
entry. • Winners ssill be sclceied by an independent orpani/aiion whose de- 
eisiims arc final. Onlv one pri/e per family. • No substitutes will he rnadu 
lor pn/es olfcrcJ. Additional entry forms at your pro shop, 


Have your Club Professional sign this entry then mail it to; 

£cdmont Sweepstakes 

P. O. Box ' • Marion. Ohio x iv 
Ye*. enter m/ narnc in the Edmont ’t'C-to-GtCon Sweepstakes." 


AO[>RESS . _ 

Dll STATE iil'_ , 

PRO'S SIGNATURE 
COORSElCCUB . 

"SurMortaiies void In Wisconsin and v-ner* proniOlled by law. 


Meet 

The Round Tire! 



It rolls at least 3,000 miles further. 


If you think all tires are perfectly 
round you’ve got another tire coming. 
The Atlas PLYCRON* Tire. It’s 
rounder. And roundness is only one 
reason it rolls at least 3,0(K) miles fur- 
ther than even the tires that come on 
most new cars. 

Atlas has a much rounder mold! 

What makes it rounder? A rounder 
mold. Aprecisionengraved mold that’s 
within 3/1000 of an inch of perfect 
round. Other molds can be out of round 
by as much as 30/1000 of an inch. 

Small difference? Maybe. Until you 


think how many millions of times a 
tire turns a year. Then that difference 
adds up, for rounder tires roll more 
smoothly, wear more evenly. 

Cord strength, wrap-around tread, 
many other things are imiwrtant, too. 
The |X)int is, only a tire this carefully 
built can give you those extra miles. 
At least 3,000 more miles! 
The toughest possible driving tests 


prove you can expect at least 3,000 
more miles from The Round Tire — 
more if you’re an average driver. 

Want more miles? MakeThe Round 
Tire your tire! 

ATLAS 

PLYC RON 


THE ROUND TIRE THAT ROLLS 3,000 MILES FURTHER 

Sold at over 50.000 leading service stations • Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
•Tr»d*-roafk» "Alltu” ’■Plyfton" Utn. U.S. Pat. Off. Q^Llas SupjAy C'o. 


SCORECARD 


TEMPEST IN A BEANPOT 

The ill-slarrcd heavyweight champion- 
ship rematch between Cassius Clay and 
Sonny Liston, originally scheduled for 
last November 16 but postponed to 
May 25 by Clay's hernia operation, now 
is threatened by Boston's district attor- 
ney, Garrett H. Byrne, who cites a num- 
ber of likely illegalities. 

Among them, says Byrne, is that In- 
ter-Continental Promotions, Inc. is co- 
promoter but is not incorporated in 
Massachusetts. Quite illegal. Then it 
would appear that John Nilon. the hot- 
dog salesman, may be Li.ston's manager, 
though Liston says he is not. In any 
case Nilon has no license to manage in 
Massachusetts. And so on, through in- 
(enninabte contradictions and techni- 
calities. 

We make no firm judgment on the 
legal aspects, except to surmise that 
Byrne is probably right, since so much of 
boxing's business is conducted in the 
shadows. But it is unfortunate that the 
district attorney did not make his move 
sooner, soon enough so that the matter 
could be ironed out before the fight or 
the fight could be moved elsewhere, if 
that should prove necessary. But with 
little more than a month to go and the 
prospect of the light in at least some 
doubt, promotion will be difficult, the 
fighters will scarcely be in a mood to 
train properly and the fans — who will 
not appreciate being again cast in the 
role of political football— can hardly be 
expected to respond with enthusiasm. 

All the information Byrne has now 
must have been available to him when the 
fight was scheduled for last November. 
I Us timing is very much off. 

DOOM FOR THE DOME 

When they built the Houston Astros' 
domed stadium they thought of every- 
thing -plush boxes, closed-circuit TV, 
bars and beds — except baseball. Now, 
having discovered that fiy bails cannot 
be seen when daylight streams through 
the Lucitc-panclcd dome, a ludicrous 
desperation has seized the Astros. They 
experimented with baseballs of various 


colors; they are trying out sungia.sses: 
they are talking of covering the dome 
with a tarpaulin or painting it some 
opaque color; they arc talking of only 
night games. 

It turned out that the colored base- 
balls cannot be seen, either, and sun- 
glasses probably w ill not w ork. Covering 
or painting the dome will deprive the 
grass of light and kill it. Artificial grass 
spells artificial baseball. There is enough 
night baseball already. No club should 
be permitted— or obliged— to play all 
its games under artificial light. 

Through it all, Warren Giles, Nation- 
al League president, smiled like Polly- 
anna. '‘Well, you have to expect a few 
bugs in any new park." he said, quite as 
if this one had not been htt by a p/jgue 
of locusts. 

CADDIE TELLS LADDIE 

“The caddies at Scotland's St. Andrews 
are wonderful." says Dale Morey, mem- 
ber of the U.S. team in the 1964 World 
Amateur and a former Walker Cupper, 
“but they have one glaring fault. 

“They think you can't play the game 
without them." he says, recalling the 
Walker Cup matches of 1955. (For a 
corroborating view, sec page 28.) "Ev- 
ery time I went to choose a club, thcrc'd 
be one sticking about a foot higher out 
of the bag, and that was the one I'd 
better lake." 

Coming to the 1 5th all even and need- 
ing to win to keep the U.S. in the lead. 
Morey observed heather behind the 
green and. to avoid it. decided on a low 
two-iron shot into the w ind. 

“The four-wood was sticking about 
a foot and a half out of my bag by 
this lime,” he said, "but 1 reached 
for the two-iron anyway. 'Laddie, it's 
a four-wood.' my caddie said loudly. 
The gallery stirred. At the risk of an 
international incident 1 took the two- 
iron. The caddie stood right behind my 
ball so 1 couldn't swing at it. 1 banged 
the club against the bag a few times, 
and he grudgingly moved back about 
two feet, giving me just enough room 
to take the club back, i hit the ball real 


vvell . . . about a foot from the hoi-. 

“I turned to my caddie to gloat a lit- 
tle. He looked me straight in the eye. 
'You’re short, laddie,' he said. 'It was a 
four-wood.' '■ 

IF WISHES WERE HORSES 

Now that April 15 is here and we are all 
feeling purged and penurious, we con- 
template a list of four dream cars we 
Would like but cannot afford to buy: 


One Ferrari Grand Tourer S9,250 
One land speed car 

to set world record S10.(KX) 

With tires S60.0(X) 

One Aston .Martin S10,220 

One Aston Martin. 

007-equipped S45,(X)0 


W’c cannot afford them partly because 
of these two utility vehicles we just paid 
for: 

One Secret Service limousine 5197,000 
One four-door w ith 

bubble top for L.B.J. S325,(X)0 

OLD FAITHFUL 

Spring has arrived at Stevens Pass in 
Washington's Cascade Range. For pre- 
dicting the hour and date of its arrival 
Mrs. Lorna Dickeson is richer by 550. 
Arrival of the season is announced each 



year by Gorgeous George, a heavy (500 
pounds) but amiable black bear who 
survives on handouts from the Squir- 
rel Tree Restaurant. Each year George 
comes out of hibernation, usually during 
the first week in April, and drops by 
the restaurant for his first breakfast in 
months. For the past several years the 
Squirrel Tree people have been making 
book on George, posting a prize for 
the closest guess -day and hour— on 
George's return. 

fOAt/irufti 
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New RCA Victor Solid State Stereo 

built to take it — wherever you take it ! 


's for the Ai’tion (’rowd 
. . the sleek new Skyjct 
- portable stereo with new 
Duralite ease that's scrafeh- 
and sc'ufT-resistant. Rugged 
because it’s Solid State -- 
transistors have replaced lubes for in- 
stant sound, big new power. Fiugged 
because RCA Solid Copper Circuits re- 



place old-fashioned hand wiring. Studio- 
matic changer with Feather Action 
Tone Arm that locks in place for travel. 
Complete with smart Roll- .•’fi 
aliout stand. ^£'^'‘1, 



The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 



Blue water dilutes tensions. Beckoning horizons. Boiling wake. 

Tolling buoys. Startled gull. Camaraderie. Thrilling boat. A Pearson! 
Pleasure-crafted. Fast. Com/orta6/e. Your size! Power or sail. 

Fiberglass, of course. Easy to own with new /ease-purchase plan. 

Why wait? Brochures give details. Contact nearest Pearson 

dealer or write: Pearson Yachts. Dept. 2D. Bristol, R i PBARSON 


P 

[yachts 


By April 1 tension had mounted to 
the point where an.xious natives were out 
trampling the softening snow and pok- 
ing around bogs for the first sign of 
skunk cabbage. 

Then, at noon on April 6 there was a 
mighty thump on the back door of the 
Squirrel Tree. Standing outside was 
Ceorge. yawning and grinning, with a 
paw out. It was spring again in Ste\ens 
Pass. 

A SPOONFUL OF SUGAR 

Wluit protection is there for the common 
motorist? Very little, according to the 
medical profession, which tended two 
million persons injured in highwa> acci- 
dents last year. The diKtors' concern is 
not to present accidents, but to present 
injuries, and a group has compiled a list 
of safety measures and devices it feels the 
automobile industry should adopt. I asi 
sscek. in protest against defects in cur- 
rent automobile design, the Physicians 
for .Aulomotise .Safety picketed the In- 
ternational Automobile .Show at the 
New >ork Coliseum. The public, in- 
ured to pickets, paid no attention. 

It is. in fact, the apathetic public that 
is at fault in the matter, not the indus- 
try. Detroit knows what the public needs, 
but that is not necess;irily what it will 
buy. So far the public has shown no in- 
terest in paying for the added siifcly of 
stronger construction, properly padded 
dashboards, recessed knobs and handles, 
telescoping steering w heels, double-catch 
doors. Detroit is, in fact, working on 
experimental models that incorporate 
the elements of the "fail-safe" car, which 
will sheath its cveupanis in the ascetic 
immunity of an incubator. But it w ill Iv 
an odd-looking vehicle with no tlashy 
chrome, no battery of buttons and 
knobs, no lins on which to impale tlic 
pedestrian. Its worst selling point is its 
virtue. It is good for you. Like spinach, 
this is hard to swallow. 

THE ASSAILABLE STATISTICAL 

Doubling as press agent for the 76crs 
basketball team and as keeper of the 
team scores. Philadelphian Harvey Pol- 
lack is a two-portfolio man. Life for 
P.R. Man Pollack is tine; his team has 
come far this season. But life for Staii.s- 
tician Pollack is agonizing. He has the 
feeling that he is being rebounded. 

Pollack is one of those basketball 
bufTs caught up in the game-within-a- 
gam’e drama being played at the moment 


between Wilt Chamberlain of the 76crs 
and Bill Russell of the Boston Celtics. 
Officially — or statistically, as they say in 
the National Basketball Association - 
Russell and Chamberlain arc very close 
in their skill at getting the ball off the 
backboards— 1.878 to 1.673 for the sea- 
son. Unofficially, statistically or other- 
wise, this cannot be true, says Pollack, 
and he hopes to prove it. 

In one recent game Iksston scorekeep- 
cr Dennis Whitmarsh counted .^2 re- 
bounds for Russell, 31 for Chamberlain. 
Pollack, at the same game, tallied it 
more like 18 for Russell and 30 for 
Chamberlain. 

The dispute over which is the belter 
backboard man is, of course, one of 
those arguments without end. What 
concerns us is that there should l>e such 
argument at all. The trouble probably 
lies in the fact that each NBA team hires 
its own ollicial scorekce|>er. each sub- 
ject to intense home-town pressures. 
Even so. the wide disparity in counts 
should properly puzzle fans. Doesn't one 
simply count the rebounds and leave it 
at that? The figures should not be Bos- 
ton statistics or Philadelphia statistics 
but just plain, old. correct statistics. 

American sports fans have long re- 
garded official records as unassailable — 
a sort of fortress of agate type to which 
one could retreat when all else failed. 
That official records should differ dis- 
mays us. As an unofficial group, that is. 
Statistically speaking, of course. 

RARE FISH, THE SCAMP 

Whether eii pupiUote or plain broiled, 
the pompano is considered by most 
gourmets to be supreme among the 
fishes of Florida. But there are those 
who hold out for the scamp, an aptly 
named fish most of us never heard of. 
but so called because of its ability to 
steal bait without being caught. For 
that matter, most Floridians have nev- 
er heard of it. Few Florida restaurants 
offer it on their menus, few fish markets 
have it for sale. But it docs exist and it 
is delicious. 

The scamp is in the grouper family 
and is classified by one scientific school 
as Mycieroperca falcata. by another as 
Myctcropcrca phenax. It is found in 
Florida and West indies waters and, 
taken close to shore, will average two to 
three pounds. Out in the deep Ciiilf of 
Mexico, over the coral bottoms. 15- 
pounders arc netted along with red 
snaptver hauls. One reason it is not 
easy to get scamp is that the commer- 





OKt'ooidwith Rdneh«ro pocket. Belt'ctc, cufllesv; 
men's sizes. 27-36. S6.98. Aveiieble et J.L. 
Dayton; Carnegie Park Sportswear, Pittsburgh; 




(the slacks are protected with "Scotchgard” Repeller) 



\cjean 

slacks 

in Pepperell's fabric make life 
more fun, free from worry about 
staying neat. They have the 
advantat’'/:. of KORATRON* 
PERMANENT PRESS, which 
keeps the crease and 
shrugs off wrinkles. And 
"SCOTCHGARD” Brand stain 
Repeller means that spills — even 
oily ones— just "sit" on the 
surface till blotted away. When 
stains are forced into the weave, 
they'll generally spot-clean 
without leaving a ring. He'll stay 
well-groomed without half 
t- ,ing— in clothes treated with 
' ''TCHGARD”. Repeller ! 

Scotchgard 

ST»IN*BeOtLLtl» 
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Sl/ffUfJlfM 

the hole is CLOSER... 
and BIGGER! 

STEEL POWER CENTER- GOLF BALLS 



SOLD ONLY IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 

65-1 


cial llshermcn hold buck a lot of the 
catch for their familicsandclose friends. 

The secret of the scamp's allure for 
the epicure lies in its white, moist flesh 
which, when properly prepared, has a 
flukincss that yields to the lightest touch 
of the fork. One scamp addict recom- 
mends broiling but notes sadly that 
there arc those “’who cat lish only in 
some fried stale." To ihese. he stiys, 
“The moisture must not be lost. ... If 
you fry. make it like the most fragile 
of fish fingers." 

The St. Petersburg urea may offer the 
irascler the bcsi chance to sample scamp. 
Mastry's on Central Avenue has it on 
the menu from time to lime. The Pal- 
metto Pier Marine on the Manatee 
River does a big scamp business, when 
the fish is available, and it is well pre- 
pared at Nick's Shrimp Bar in I’ass-a- 
(irille Beach. 

It's worth ihe trip, 

BREEDING 

James Emory f-oxx II stands 6 feel 2, 
weighs ISO pounds and baited ..120 as a 
first baseman for [.akewood (Ohio) High 
School last spring. The past winter he 
played in the Winter Instructional 
l eague in Sarasota. Fla. and was all set 
to sign with the Boston Red Sox. except 
that he also had a chance to go to college 
and his father wanted him to go to col- 
lege, His father, of course, is none other 
than the old l5ouble X. baseball's Hall 
of Famer. 

So Jimmy enrolled at Kent State Uni- 
versily. where Leo Strang, football 
coach, says he is a fine quarterback pros- 
pect. "He throws well, has a good arm 
and is maneuverable." says Strang. 

Just like his dad. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Barney .Schuli/. C'ardinal pitcher, ex- 
plaining how he named the “mattress 
pilch" he used in the World Series: "I 
threw it and the Yankees laid on it." 

• Jimmy IJcinarel, pro golfer, apprais- 
ing Bob Ho|>c's game after an exhibi- 
tion: "He was hitting his woods well. 
It was getting oul of them that was giv- 
ing him trouble." 

• Willie Pastrano, asked by the ring 

dwtor if he knew where he was after 
being kncKked down during his light 
heavyweight title light against Jose 
Torres: “You're damn right I know 
where 1 am; I'm in .Madison Square 
Gardbn getting beaten up." end 



If you think flying’s just for supermen, 
read how these ordinary automobile drivers 

Fly PIPER 


CLAUDE R. ERICKSON. Livingston. 
Montana. "Four years ago. one nice 
Sunday. I follossed an impulse and 
drove out to the local airport and took 
a flying lesson. One week later. I'd 
soloed. Sixty-one days later I had my 
private license. 1 guess I uas as sur- 
prised as anybody to find myself a pilot 
at the age of 42. It gave my wife an 
idea, though, uhen she saw how easy it 
was. Now she’s a pilot, too. 

"After we both hud a license. 1 bought 
a Piper Comanche. My banking busi- 
ness takes me all over the Northwest, 
and one 800-mile trip I make regularly 
each month now takes just half a day 
instead of two full ones. Occasionally, 
I've been in Minneapolis and l.os 
Angeles in the same week. 

"ttut the rouJ f/iri// of /?>fng is for 
pleasure- VVe ve llown from Maine to 
Mexico, from Alaska to the Bahamas. 
W’c never would have done it if I hadn't 
followed that impulse. The last four 
years have been a w hole new w ay of life 
lor us. Flying is the most practical and 
pleasurable thing that I've ever done.” 


ARNOLD HOLT, Cos Cob. Connecti- 
cut. "rve always wanted to fiy but, like 
lots of people. 1 guess I felt I needed an 
excuse to spend all that money. Well, 
we have a summer home in Maine 
where I'd like to spend more lime, anti 
my business travel is over KM).()(lO air- 
line miles u year. Reason enough, I 
linally took the big step a year ago Ma\ 
and went to the nearest Piper dealer. 

"Within six months I had a Private 
l icense and a twin-engine Piper 
.-Xpache. I still use the airlines for the 
long hauls, but the Apache handles 
most business trips and w c now measure 
time to Maine in minutes instead of 
hours. 

"As for 'all that money,' flying just 
isn't that expensive when compared 
wrt/i lots of other hobbies... and wha( 
you can get out of them in usefulness 
and enjoyment. Don't wait for an ex- 
cuse. Do ill” 


LAWRENCE SELIGMAN. Tamaqua. 
I’ennsvKania. "I think you people are 
missing a bet uhen you keep talking 
about how great an airplane is for busi- 
ness, Sure I use my airplane for busi- 
ness, but the real reason I bought it is 
because it's so much fun. When I lirsi 
started living three years ago I had the 
usij.il idea that it would till a vital need 
m my s.iles organi/ation. I soon discov- 
ered that my flying also amounted to 
real solid family recreation. A new way 
ol lilc opened up for my wife and me 
and our two youngsters. 

"Our neighbors probably think we’re 
a liiiie nuts, but we hop in our Coman- 
che on a Saturday morning and head 
for Canada, or Cape llatieras. or Mar- 
tha's N'ineyard and rt'lax. When we get 
back hofiic .Sunday nty butteries are all 
recharged for a week's work. 

"Does flying help my business'.’ Cer- 
tainly— but that's only half the story. 
Flying gives you a whole new perspec- 
tive and keeps you out of a rut. Our 
Comanche is like a member of the fam- 
ily. and a most welcome one at that.” 


PIPER COMANCHE 260 
Ono ol the world’s nicest tlymg a 
Fast (195 mph). quiet, it seals lour in luaui 
Very easy to fly, economical. 



SPECIAL 


$5 


INTRODUCTORY 

FLIGHT 

LESSON 


OBEY THAT IMPULSE. See lor yourself how much fun it is to fly in a 
Piper. Your nearby Piper dealer (he's listed in the Yellow Pages) 
is offering a Special Cherokee Jubilee Introductory Flight Lessen. 
Call him for an appointment, or write lor Flight Facts Kit including new ■ 
20-page "Let's Fly" booklet, catalog ol Piper's entire line ol 
airplanes and other interesting informalien. Write Dept. SI-4. 


PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa, (Main Offices} 
Veto Beach, Fla. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE VYORLO 


"Play ball!” 
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Once again-all 20 major league clubs have chosen United 
for team travel. There’s an exciting season ahead. Go watch 
your team in action. And when you travel, take a tip from 
the pros: choose United-the airline of sports champions. 


UNITED 


THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE WELCOME ABOARD 



“Racing quickly to his left, 
the fleet-footed shortstop made 
an unbelievable catch to save the game! 
The crowd broke into a wild ovation...” 


Every boy needs a dream like 
this to play on. 

And the best dreams begin 
with a Wilson glove. 

That's because a Wilson glove 
is specially designed to help 
a boy make the most ot his own 
natural ability. 

(Wilson's "Snap' Action," tor 
instance, is an original, exclusive 
design that works like a "hinge" 
in the heel of the glove to make 
It more flexible and easier lor a 
youngster to use.) 

A Wilson glove will take all 


the torture a boy can give it, too, 
because it's made by skilled, 
patient American craftsmen who 
put an extra measure ot pride 
and care in their v.ork. 

See for yourselt. 

Take your son to your 
sporting goods store and show him 
the Wilson lineup — from the 
magniticent A20(X)’ major league 
model to the moderately priced 
gloves and mitts autographed by 
today's top big league stars. 

Then get a Wilson glove — 
the one from which dreams are made. 
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ALL ALONE AT THE TOP 


By going on a record-smashing spree at the Masters. Jack Nicklaus proves himself a golfer without peer. Suddenly 
and dramatically he has the galleries behind him and an unlimited future ahead of him by ALFRED WRIGHT 


A lthough he hus been in the limelight 
i of professional golf for three years 
now — and it is a pretty blinding lime- 
light — Jack Nicklaus may still be one of 
the least understood of major sports ce- 
lebrities. In the past when concentrating 
on his work, as great golfers must, he 
has often worn a scowl that is considered 
unfriendly and even overly aggressive by 
those who do not know him. There are 
some who consider him cocky, although 
he is really quite deferential for a man 
of his unusual talents. Only two years 
ago. the enormous gallery that surround- 
ed the 18th green at the Masters ac- 
tually cheered w'hen a bogey for Nick- 
laus was posted on the scoreboard. 

Nonetheless. Jack Nicklaus won the 
Masters Tournament in 1963. Last week, 
under memorable circumstances, he re- 
peated that victory before an equally 
enormous crowd, but this time they knew 
and liked him. As he came up the 18th 
fairway the applause that greeted him 
must have broken several sound barricTs. 
and every clap of it was heartfelt and 
sincere. He was. at last, an unforgettable 
part of Ma.stcrs history, for he was smash- 
ing Ben Hogan's 1 2-year-o\d tournament 
record of 274 by three strokes and had 
already tied the one-round record of 64. 
As he removed his floppy w hitc golf hat. 
a grin as w ide as Augusta National's fair- 
ways spread across his face. There was 
no mistaking now that, at 25, Jack Nick- 
laus not only is the most talented young 
golfer to come along in 40 years, but one 
of the most likable as well. 

Nicklaus had come to Augusta feel- 


ing good and feeling confident, but he 
could not have been prepared for the 
warmth of the followers who awaited 
him there. As soon as he sensed it he 
began to grin with them, and talk to 
them and laugh with them in such a 
casual fashion that it became hard to 
realize he was a man taking apart a 
fabled golf course as no Sam Snead or 
Ben Hogan or Byron Nelson or Arnold 
Palmer ever had. His 67-71-64-69—271 
on one of the world’s most demanding 
courses was an awesome performance. 
And yet he managed it with such ease — 
without even playing his be.st golf, in 
fact— that the suspicion lingers he could 
do it again tomorrow . H is finish left him 
an overwhelming nine strokes ahead of 
his nearest competitors, Arnold Palmer 
and Gary Player, who themselves had 
played so well that their 280s would have 
won all but live of the 28 previous Mas- 
ters championships. In fact, early in the 
tournament each of them had looked 
like a winner: Play cron Thursday, Palm- 
er on Friday. 

Customarily the birdies come slowly 
and reluctantly on the opening day of 
the Masters, as if the golfers arc tim- 
id about damaging the reputation of 
Augusta National and timid, too, about 
taking gambles that might ruin their 
hopes before they so much as have a 
chance to be proud of being invited. 
But last Thursday was different. The 
course was benign, and the golfers were 
not. The weather was warm, dry and 
breezeless, and the tournament commit- 
tee, perhaps deceived by predictions of 


rain or upset by increasing complaints 
that only long hitlers can win the Mas- 
ters anymore, had moved the tee markers 
up and put the pins in easy positions. 

As a result, short hitters were reach- 
ing the greens on the par-5 holes in two, 
long hitters were getting there with a 
drive and a five-iron and the towering 
.scoreboards were becoming walls of 
crimson — red being the color used to 
post subpar scores at Augusta. On its 
most generous day in the past— the third 
round of last year’s Masters — the course 
hud submitted to only 20 subpar rounds. 
On this opening Thursday, 33 players 
\serc under par. To assess the scope of 
Augusta's humiliation you need only 
consider that this is more subpar rounds 
for a first day than the pros managed 
at Greensboro. Pensacola, Jacksonville. 
Phoenix, San Francisco, the Crosby or 
the L.A. Open this year. By the lime 
Gary Player got ready to tec off in 
the afternoon he not only could sec 
that Tommy Aaron was in with a 67. 
but that Arnold Palmer. Jack Nick- 
laus, Tony Lema, Dan Sikes, Tommy 
Bolt. Wes Ellis and every 6-foot mule 
skinner from Texas was on hfs way to 
shooting Augusta National in zero or 
less. 

Yet always exuberant Gary was not 
dismayed. He had a new set of muscles 
that several months of intensive exercises 
had produced. He was this very day read- 
ing The Power of Po^iitive Thinking. He 
was convinced, as he had said the week 
before, that “all you have to do at Au- 
gusta is stand there on the tec and hit the 

conlinutS 


Betora a aeortboard blazing rad with subpar scares. Nicklaus adds another birdie lo his string, this one on ?A« eth hole of his historic third round. 
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ball at the whole world. You can't get 
in trouble, the fairways arc so wide." 
He had a new jewel-bright putter that 
he had paid S50 for in Japan. And he 
was telling everybody. "I'm playing so 
well I can’t believe it." 

Whatever Ciary thought, or said, he 
was right. Unintimidated by that red 
sea of subpar figures already posted, 
he started olT birdie, birdie, birdie. Out 
in 32. his magnificent golf faltered only 
twice on the back nine, but each time 
he salvaged a par and he subsequently 
added three more birdies for a 65. to 
take, a two-stroke lead. Only tw’o other 
golfers in Masters history had shot a 65. 

Afterward. Gary was understandably 
euphoric. He talked at length about his 
meticulous diet and the exercises he has 
been taking with weights, and said that 
within another year even bigger muscles 
will add 15 or 20 yards to his tec shots. 
He forecast that by 1970 most of the 
tournament golfers would be working 
with weights. “They do it in every 
other sport." he said, "so it only stands 
to reason that they will do it in golf. 
Jack and Arnie kid me a lot about all 
my exercising and muscle building. 
Well, let me tell you they wouldn't if 
they got shrunk to 5 feet 7 and had to 
stand on the tee with me. 1 hen we'd see 
who outhit who." 

(“.Man," said old Jimmy Dcmarci, 
who had shot a 71 even though his mus- 
cles are mostly around his middle, "we 
got guys on the tour now who don't 
eat anything but seaweed and tree roots. 
If Ciary keeps this up he’ll be a real 
goner.’’; 

Naturally, after Player’s fine round it 
occurred to many people that Ben Ho- 
gan’s tournament record of 274, which 
he set in 1953. might be in peril. "It 
depends on the weather.” Player said. 
"Kvery record in sport must go some- 
time. But if anyone is going to break Ho- 
gan's I would have to say it will be Nick- 
laus. There is no such thing as a par-5 
hole on this golf course for Nicklaus 
because he is so strong and he hits the 
bull so far. Not only that, he has a tre- 
mendous touch. I predict that if the 
weather is good Jack will break the 
tournament record." 

Earlier in the day Nicklaus hud made 
a small start toward fulfilling this slightly 
nonpositivc thinking by Player. His 67 


had put him in a four-way tie with Aaron, 
Lcma and Sikes, but somehow the Nick- 
laus 67 was achieved with such free- 
wheeling ease that it seemed like a rou- 
tine round. This was not the grunting 
and straining Nicklaus of other years, 
who sometimes swung at the ball like a 
lumberman whacking a redwood. The 
Nicklaus swing of this tournament was 
so smooth and effortless that Jack looked 
to be only half trying. 'I'et he was hitting 
his drives 300 yards and better, and loft- 
ing little wedge shots to greens that other 
players could only reach with much 
longer cluhs. Nicklaus was also hilling 
his irons high, as he usually docs. This is 
especially important at the Masters. 
"They talk about his driving." said By- 
ron Nelson, "but he wins at .Augusta 
because he has that very long, very high 
iron shot that just drops on the green," 
In seven practice rounds during the week 
before the Masters. Nicklaus was never 
once over par. and his confidence in him- 
self fairly bubbled forth. But when he 
went home from the course Thursday 
night he was far from happy with his 
putting. Changes were coming up. He 
was two strokes behind Player, and only 
three ahead of that cver-fearsome fellow, 
Arnold Palmer. 

In addition to all the birdies, there 
were two other things to sec on Thurs- 
day. one chilling, one warm. A smatter- 
ing of people watched as Ken Venturi 
teed off at 1 1 a.m.. the circulation in his 
ailing right hand no better. ("1 can slick 
pins in it and not feel anything," he told 
a fellow pro.) His first shot went into 
some fruit trees on the right. He played 
seven holes before he reached a green in 
regulation figures. His longest ice shots 
were less than 200 yards. He is the U.S. 
Open champion, but no gallery followed 
him, understandably, perhaps, Ken Ven- 
turi was something not to see. 

Then there was Bobby Jones. The glor- 
ious weather brought him out. a rare ap- 
pearance on the course for the man who 
started the Masters. He is suffering se- 
verely these days from spinal trouble and 
is hardlyablc to fulfill the role of host to 
the tournament, turning over most of 
the work to his old friend and colleague. 
Clifford Roberts. But on this line day 
Jones was driven out to the back nine 
in a golf cart. He was at the 15th hole 
when Jack Nicklaus got a birdie 4. After 


holing out. Nicklaus walked over to Bob 
Jones and greeted him with all the touch- 
ing respect that today’s famous golfers 
feel toward this legendary figure whom 
most of them are too young ever to have 
seen in action. As each of the following 
players approached the 1 5th green, Jones 
checked his identity with a nearby olfi- 
cial. for he wanted to greet each by name. 
As they passed his cart on their way to 
the 16th ice. each would stop, tip his 
hat and shake Jones’s hand. 

Jones must also have enjoyed the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd. I or the second 
consecutive year. Masters officials sensi- 
bly limited galleries to a figure that is 
their own well-kept secret, although esti- 
mates run anywhere from 25.000 to 
40.000. the former probably being clos- 
er to the truth. On Thursday only 2,500 
daily tickets were left to be put on sale 
at the gates, and the supply was exhaust- 
ed within an hour after play began. Tick- 
ets for Saturday and Sunday had lx;en 
sold out for a week, and scalpers were 
getting as much as SI 75 for a two-day 
pair. One radio station advertised a 
telephone number where tickets could 
be obtained, but another. W'BIA. took 
a different tack. On Saturday morning 
an announcer read and reread an edi- 
torial abhorring the scalping as a blow to 
civic pride and requested listeners to re- 
port any such activity to the tourna- 
ment committee at once. "WBIA can 
only ask that you let your conscience be 
your guide." the voice intoned. Pre- 
ferred parking stickers were also at a 
premium, and one local citizen whose 
conscience was guiding him astray wa.s 
{veddling photostats of them, which 
caused a bit of a crush in the parking 
lots. Thus golf had its first gate-crashing, 
credential-forging, tickct-scalping tour- 
nament, and never mind if the players 
were happily w hipping their way around 
the hallowed .Augusta National course 
as if it were the site of the Sioux City 
Open. 

Friday started with a bulletin and a 
bree/e, and both meant trouble. The 
first. News Bulletin No. 12, was .signed 
by R. T. Jones Jr. and Clifford Rob- 
erts and siiid, in part: "The world's 
lincsl golfers responded splendidly to 
the most ideal course and weather con- 
ditions wc have ever been privileged to 
offer. Our golf course officials w ill fol- 


Inlenl Gary Player strides off the 17lh lee on Thursday as he approaches the end of the near-flawless round ttiat gave him the first-day lead. 
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low our established procedure with re- 
spect to pin locations and tee markers. 
We anticipate and hope for more low 
scoring today." Oh. sure. And Rome 
hoped Hannibal wouldn't mind the 
Alps. What the golf course officials did 
was move the tee markers back and put 
the pins in some fanciful positions. The 
effect of their effort was abetted by 
the wind, which is especially nasty at 
Augusta because it cuts and swirls 
through the giant pines in unpredict- 
able patterns. Now subtle skills were 
needed, and the Masters was for mas- 
ters once again. 

Defending Champion Palmer, the 
tournament's only four-time winner, 
took command. His opening-round 70 
had looked anemic alongside Player's 
6S and all the 67s and 6Ss that filled 
the scoreboard. Already the Palmer- 
doubters were beginning to write him 
off. But Arnold had actually played 
quite well. His driving was excellent and 
he was hitting his irons firmly. Only his 
putting had lacked authority. He had 
two three-putt greens but. more impor- 
tant. he had at least two good birdie 
putts that he seemed to hit lamely off 
to the low side of the hole. 

On the Monday before the tourna- 
ment started he had received five new 


Arnold Palmer putters from his com- 
pany in Chattanooga, though they 
could not be told from his famous old 
one because the manufacturer is now 
dipping this model putter into copper 
sulphate to give it a rusted look. But 
not even instant rust could help Ar- 
nold's confidence. He had been fussing 
about his putting for weeks. "He has 
to get his confidence back." his wife 
Winnie said. "Last night Arnie was 
certain that he was the worst putter 
who ever stepped onto a golf course. 
Just try and convince him he is wrong. 
The big difference between Jack and 
Arnie right now is confidence. It does 
not occur to Jack that he can miss a 
putt. It is when you get older that you 
realize you can miss them." 

Arnie began his Friday round in a 
nine-way tie for 12th place, with a differ- 
ent putter in his bag and. almost surely, 
u slighted feeling because his name was 
not on the leader's scoreboard. On the 
first green he sank a perilous 18-footcr 
for a birdie 3. On the second, he two- 
putted from just off the back edge of 
the green for a birdie 4. Quickly his 
name reappeared on the scoreboards, 
one of which noted him as A. Palmer (is 
there a B. Palmer?). On the third hole he 
sank a 40-foot chip shot for a birdie, and 


now he was within two .strokes of Player. 

By the time he got to the 13th Arnie's 
Army was in full cry. and he was ready 
to gamble. To shouts of. "Go for it. 
Arnie." he hit a nervy three-wood out 
of a nasty lie against a strong wind. It 
carried the water and reached the green, 
where he two-putted for a birdie. The 
same choice of club was later to cost 
Nick lausa bogey when his ball just bare- 
ly cleared the creek and then rolled back 
into the water. But Arnold's tremen- 
dous shot landed well on, and the Army 
loved h. 

Palmer got his birdie at the 13th and 
another at the par-5 15th after an equal- 
ly daring wood shot that was hit into 
the gallery very likely on purpose, but 
soldiers in any Army must be prepared 
to suffer. He coasted in from there with 
a 68 that might easily have been three 
or four strokes better. It was the best 
score of the day by two strokes and. 
considering the conditions, probably the 
best round of the tournament so far. 
The only other subpar rounds among 
those who survived the cut were Ken 
Nagle's 70 and 7|s by Nicklausand Bob- 
by Nichols, Player, who came in with 
a rather dicey 73, was now locked in a 
three-wuy tic for the lead with Palmer 
and Nicklaus at 138. Where a few hours 


EVEN IRON MAN COULDN’T WIN FOR ARNIE ll Mas not Iron Man's year. 1 he odd ones 

never are. those being the years when Arnold 
Palmer loses the Masters. But until Willy 
Peterson brings Jack Nicklaus in twice more, 
Nat Avery— Iron Man Avery— will contin- 
ue to be the most distinguished man among 
all of those who play whist on the dirt floor 
and sleep on the wooden benches in the cad- 
die pen of the Augusta National Golf Club. 

All Iron Man wanted to do last week was 
keep his man playing well from tec to green. 
Four limes in the past Iron Man had done it, 
and four times Palmer hud won the Masters. 
These successes helped earn Palmer hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and they did 
not hurt Iron Man. He collected a total of 
S5.000 from Arnold for the four champion- 
ship years and. as a caddie's wages go. that 
is the equivalent of being a leading money 
winner. Once, he almost got big rich when 
Winnie Palmer, excited in a moment of vic- 
tory. accidentally wrote him a check for 
$14,000 instead of St,4(K). Iron Man culled 
her up and complained. ".Miz Palmer. I 
can't get this check cashed." 

Also. Iron Man became famous, certain- 
ly the best known caddie in America since 
Jt>c Hhrgan used to pick his spots in the 
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earlier Ben Hogan's tournament record 
had seemed in serious jeopardy, now it 
appeared safe again for years to come. 

What had happened to so drastically 
change the character of Augusta Na- 
tional? It was agreed that, as Palmer put 
it. "The course played almost as hard 
today as it played easy yesterday. The 
pin placements were as diflicult as I've 
ever seen for a day like today. My guess 
is that they had a little thing in the back 
of their minds about some 30 or more 
scores under par yesterday. They didn't 
want to sec that again." 

"You could drop a bag of balls on 
some of the fairways and not hit one 
of them closer than 10 feet to the hole,” 
said Player. Tony Lema thought the 
course played "six strokes tougher,” 
which was the difference between his 
scores on Thursday and Friday. 

On Saturday everyone settled down 
to watch the contest between the leaders 
—Palmer, Player and Nicklaus— and if 
the situation had a decided similarity to 
a television series called Big Three Golf, 
well, that’s show biz. 

Nicklaus was the first of the trio to 
leave the tee. and after a routine par on 
the first hole he came up w ith a remark- 
able birdie on 2, a 555-yard par-5. His 
tee shot was of epic proportions and 


could have resulted in epic trouble. It 
started to the right, began to fade even 
more and was last visible over a pine 
forest and headed in the general direc- 
tion of Atlanta. The trees eventually 
slowed the ball, and it fell in a bed of 
pine needles about 25 yards deep in the 
woods. When Jack walked up his face 
was a mask of concern. Then he looked 
toward the green and discovered a wide- 
open path for his shot. He raised his 
eyes to heaven, his face broke into a 
wide grin and from that moment on he 
was never in danger of losing the 1965 
Masters. He hit a three-iron out of the 
woods, put a wedge on the green and 
stood over a 22-foot putt with a slightly 
different stance than the one he had used 
the day before. It was wider and more 
open, and it worked, for the ball went in. 

With that, the deluge was on. Par. 
birdie, par. birdie, birdie, birdie, par for 
an outgoing 3 1 . At each tee he was greet- 
ed with thundering applause. (“I hope 
it doesn't wake him up.” said his wife 
Barbara on the 9th hole.) 

Though Jack did not know it. it was 
his birdie on the 7th hole that caused his 
biggest foe double trouble, for it came 
as Arnold Palmer was about to hit a 
pitch shot to the 2nd green. Palmer al- 
ready knew that Jack had suddenly got- 


ten three strokes ahead. Now came the 
roar from 7. which adjoins the 2nd 
hole. "It shook me." said Arnold later. 
"1 started pressing. It was the turning 
point.” 

Still, it is doubtful that anything Ar- 
nold Palmer could have done would 
have stopped Jack Nicklaus. who was 
now making more of a rout of the Mas- 
ters than Palmer had in his hottest year. 

When Jack sank an eight-foot putt on 
the 16th hole for his eighth birdie of 
the afternoon, he needed only two pars 
to tie the 64 that Lloyd Mangrum shot 
in 1940. He was now 14 strokes under 
par for the tournament, which quite 
obviously put Hogan's record within 
easy reach. At that point, his nearest 
pursuer. Player, was seven strokes to 
the rear. Palmer, who was still strug- 
gling with his balky putter, was back 
even farther. 

As it turned out. Nicklaus lucked 
away his final two pars to equal the 18- 
hole record, and Player, thanks to birdies 
on the two par-5 holes on the back nine, 
pulled to within five strokes of him with 
an excellent 69. Palmer's shaky 72 left 
him trailing by eight strokes and out of 
contention. 

Strangely enough. Nicklaus was not 
at the very top of his form during this 

continued on page I IS 


old Jays— and usually picked Walter Hagen. 

"Got to keep my man straight from tec 
to green." said Iron Man before the Mas- 
ters began. He was standing in his white 
covcrallsand green cap and white tennisshocs 
by the putting green while Palmer practiced. 
In Augusta people know Iron Man, and they 
gather around him to peck into Palmer’s 
bag and ask how well the man is playing. 

Several young boys surrounded Iron Man 
and stared up his thin, sloping body, at the 
fu77 of a goatee on his chin and into his sol- 
emn eyes. Iron Man, who is only 27 but ap- 
pears much older, tried to ignore the boys, 
but they persisted in asking questions. 
How's his pullitxs? Oid Uoo Man ever help 
him select the proper clubs? 

"What you think I do?” said Iron Man, 
offended. "Jes' tote the bag?" 

The questions continued and finally Iron 
Man had enough. "Man, I got to concen- 
trate." he said. "I ain't got time to talk. We 
got to gel out there and get after it." 

A good caddie understands his man the 
way a groom understands his Thorough- 
bred. He not only knows the di.siance his 
player has in every club, he knows the way 
his golfer likes the wind to blow , a pin to be 


positioned, a putt to break and when he 
wants to be spoken to. Iron Man A\ery 
knows Arnold Palmer because last week he 
was carrying Arnold's bag for the 11th time 
at Augusta, having started when he was 
only 16 and Palmer was a rookie pro. 

"Most caddies on the tour are real quiet,” 
Palmer explained, "but Iron Man and I have 
been together for so long that we kid around 
a little." In 1964, a happier year when Ar- 
nold won his fourth Masters, there was a 
moment in the final round when Palmer 
missed a short putt and gave hope to his 
fiws. Going to the next tec. Iron Man 
said. "Boss, you ain't chokin', arc you?" 

Paltoct enjoys repeating ibis story be- 
cause Iron Man has become a minor celebri- 
ty at Augusta and likes to see his name in 
the papers. "This year," Palmer said, "I had 
a new plan for Iron Man. I told him not to 
say anything to me out on the course ex- 
cept, yes sir, whenever I asked him if I had 
the right club. Well, on Thursday and Fri- 
day he said no three times. He was wrong 
all three." 

Iron Man did not think this was wrry fun- 
ny. and Saturday was even less humorous. 
That was the day the Masters ended early 


with Jack Nicklaus shooting his 64 and tak- 
ing a huge eight-stroke lead over Palmer. 
Iron Man was crestfallen because I ) he 
could not believe Palmer could play so well 
and not score better and 2) he could not be- 
lieve the weather had permitted such low 
scoring by his man's adversaries. 

"My mart ain't give me none of these,” 
said Iron Man, demonstrating the direction 
of a wild slice with his hand. "Wc done cold 
hit it straight, hut we ain't found the hole. 
Wc hit all those greens, but we got five thrcc- 
putts so far, man. What wc need is some 
wind to shut off these birdies. " Nothing 
shut off the Nicklaus birdies. Sunday night 
Iron Man offered his last quote on Nicklaus 
and the 1965 Masters: "That man not real.” 

It will be a long summer and fall for Iron 
Man. Me will caddie at the club until it 
closes in nvid-May, he will try and win 
the course's caddie championship for the 
fourth time, he will work again with the 
maintenance crew and then start caddying in 
October when the course opens. All that 
time he will be thinking about Palmer and 
1966— one of those even years when the pay- 
check is bigger. 

—Dan Jenkins 
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SKIP, SKIP, SKIP-AND THWACK! 

That's the way it was all the way from Florida to the Bahamas as Sports lllustrated's boating writer ( above, right) 
helped Offshore Racer Howard Weiler drive an outboard to his third Miami-Nassau victory by HUGH WHALL 


W hen i said (hat ] uas riding copilot 
with Howard Weiler in his little 
outboard Wildcat, some of the other 
drivers in the Miami-Nassau race gave 
me the kind of look generally reserved 
for addicts of Russian roulette. “Going 
with Weiler?" said the pilot of one huge 
inboard noncommittally. "Well, good 
luck." But Dick Bertram, an offshore 
powerboat veteran if there ever was one. 
offered me a grain of comfort: "There 
are some drivers in this race 1 wouldn't 
want to go with." he said, "but I'd ride 
with Howard any day." 

Big boats like Bertram's 36-foot Rrow 
Moppif. Don Aronow's l>on?is and Jim 
Wynne's new Maritime grab most of the 
headlines in the annual Miami-Nassau 
powerboat race, but the boats and the 
crews that take the real Iveatings are the 
outboards. Weiler's North American 
S'32 w ith its tw in Johnson 90-hp Ciolden 
Meteor M motors is only 22 feet long 
and getting her to Nassau would draw 
on every minute of her pilot's long ex- 
perience in offshore racing. NSciler. a 
onetime paratrooper with the 11th Air- 
borne. had driven boats like this in eight 
Nassau races. Me had won two of them, 
but he spent the day before the race limp- 


ing about his lawn (he had just reinjured 
his back) making last minute checks on 
equipment and eating tranquilizers to 
calm himself down. "1 always get this 
tight feeling." he said. Even though 1 
had never ridden one of these seagoing 
bucking broncos at top speed across 1 85 
miles of open ocean. I knew exactly what 
he meant. 

The start, outside Miami's Govern- 
ment Cut. was scheduled for 7 a.m.. but 
by the dawn's earliest light I was so tense 
1 didn't know whether to stand up or sit 
down. Howard, of course, was hoping 
for a rough passage to test his boat and 
his skill. Me told me we stood a much 
better chance of winning in bad weath- 
er. But all I could do was pray that the 
iK’can would be as flat as possible. I also 
prayed that our Wildcat's two motors 
would get us across it to Nassau as quick- 
ly as possible. 

■At 6 a.m. we donned our foul-weather 
gear and put on life preservers and crash 
helmets. Then Weiler started the engines, 
and wc joined the long train of 47 boats 
heading out of the harbor to Govern- 
ment Cut and the rising sun. It was a 
gentle kind of day and. as another out- 
board — one of our competitors— passed 


us. Weiler spread his hands out Hal and 
waved them to and fro. Then he threw 
them up in the air in sign language 
meaning "Elat calm; no good." 

Once outside the Cut. wc followed the 
starling boat while all around us big 
engines and little throbbed and whined 
in anticipation. Overhead, flying an un- 
ruly pattern that would paraly/e a traf- 
fic controller, were helicopters, single 
and twin-engine planes and--wcnding 
its way through them all— the elephan- 
tine Goodyear blimp. At 6.45 Weiler 
was glancing at his watch w ith increased 
regularity. W'ith our helmets acting as 
earplugs all communication between us 
was by hand signal. Weiler indicated 
that, since the weather was so calm, vve 
would use the gas in the forward lank 
first to gel the bow up in the air. He 
quickly unplugged the gas lines leading 
from the after tanks and connected in 
their place the clear plastic veins that ran 
from the forward tank. 

Suddenly the race began. One second 
wc were idling gently in the smoothly 
heaving water, the next W'eilcr had the 
throttles all the way down and we lifted 
quickly onto a plane. Up the line as far 
as wc could sec boats were running as if 
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chased b> gunliro. We hit the hrst small 
roller and 1 thought. "Oh (iod. this is 
only the first minute. Can I stand maybe 
nine hours of this?" We landed hard 
again, and I figured I'd belter find a way 
of cushioning the shocks. Skip. skip, 
skip, thwack! Skip. skip. skip, thwack! 
went the Wildcat. When she went thwack 
it felt as though iny sp'ne was trying to 
escape from my hide, carrying all my 
vital organs with it. But a pattern was 
forming, and after five minutes I learned 
to sit back and relax in the padded chair 
for the skip-skip-skip part, then use my 
legs and feel as shock absorbers for the 
thwack. Meanwhile, with one hand on 
the wheel and the other on the throttles. 
Weilcr was taking the bumps as effort- 
lessly as a champion horseman posting 
in Madison Square Garden. I wondered 
what the Wildcat’s, motion must be like 
in rough weather, then decided such 
thoughts were not good to dwell on with 
so much ocean still to travel. 

Halfway across the Ciulf Stream a 27- 
footer named Miss Pinky // with three 
100-hp Mercuries on her stern moved 
into view. Weiler slid over directly ahead 
of her. dashing her w ith spray. Pinky 
us as good as she got as she passed by. 
Beside Pinky and most of the other 
decked-over outboards, Wcilcr's looks 
open and bare, but it is the bareness of 
light, functioning simplicity. "You've 
got to have a rig that holds together." 
Weiler told me. "That's why I like an 
open boat. You can sec everything and 
catch it before it goes w rong." 


With her foam-tilled hull and rugged 
structure, the 22-foot Wildcat is a good 
7 mph slower than many of the other 
outboards, but she is twice as durable. 
That's why Howard wanted rough seas. 
Even though we were making45 mph as 
Pinky // went by. we knew' we must be 
trailing several others. 

The race’s lirst mark is Cat Cay. where 
the boats dart through the gap out of 
the blue, deep water of the Straits of 
Florida and into the clear aquamarine 
shallows of the Bahamas and Cat Cay 
I larbour itself. There each entry picks up. 
on the fly. a transire entry paper cata- 
pulted off the dsK-k by the strong right 
arm of a customs official. 

The confusion was great. One big boat. 
Holoaiu'.i. running second at the first 
check point, drove up on a sandbar at 
full speed after leaving the harbor. Jim 
Wynne's Mariiinw swung in to pick up 
the transire and ran right up on Brave 
Moppie\ stern. Littering the sand banks 
were other boats with sick engines or 
missing propellers. We swung in. swung 
out and at full speed headed for Sylvia 
Light, the next mark. Weiler made sharp 
little waves with his hands and pointed 
ahead, but the waves didn't maleriali/e. 
and we rushed across the unrulffed wa- 
ter, the two Johnsons purring as though 
on a Sunday afternoon run. 

Halfway to Sylvia. Weiler pointed at 
the forward fuel tank. He lifted a corner 
of his helmet and yelled. "Watch for 
bubbles. It's about time to switch," For 
10 minutes I kept my eyes riveted on the 
plastic fuel lines, looking for the bubblc^ 
that would warn us the tank was running 
dry. The lines stayed strong and clear un- 
til we bounced off a little wave and a 
stream of bright bubbles appeared in the 
tubes. Weiler throttled back for the first 
time, and I thought he would stop while 
I uncoupled the old lines and plugged in 
the new. But I soon made a discovery. 
You don't stop in racing. I changed lines 
as quickly as I could. The engines didn't 
falter. Suddenly Weiler pointed ahead. 
There was Miss Pinky again, and we 
were catching her fast. One of her three 
engines had broken down, and she was 
limping along on two. As we passed her. 
Weiler crossed his fingers and I put my 
hands together in supplication. Even 
though the big boats were ahead we be- 
gan to feel we stood a chance, despite 
the calm weather. 

Beneath us in the clear water as we 
ran for Northwest Light the clear white 


stind raced by. punctuated by dark hcad.s 
of coral. We began to worry now. not so 
much about the competition but the en- 
gines. All morning we had passed boats 
full of the most expensive, powerful ma- 
chinery. broken down and silent. Once we 
saw a yellow boat with a huge cloud of 
smoke over her. It turned out to be Vi- 
vaciiy. owned by Max Aitken and driven 
by Tommy Sopw iih. A trick of perspec- 
tive made her look as though she were 
sinking. Weiler vtuck his thumb down 
and headed over to see if we could help. 
But r/v«r//v slowly turned, revealing her 
whole topsides. We could sec that the 
smoke was coming from her exhausts. 
Weiler said. "Whew!" inside his helmet 
and we resumed course. 

He zoomed into the tight turn at the 
Frazers C ay cluh and out again for the 
final run to Nassau. With every mile wc 
covered the tension increased and the 
limping boats around us served to re- 
mind us that we still risked breaking 
down in the homestretch. My aching back 
was replaced by screaming nerves until 
we ran into the only real chop of the race, 
with Nassau only a few- miles ahead. In- 
stead of the skip. skip. skip, thwack, the 
motion changed to thwack, thwack, 
thwack. "Oh God." I said to myself, 
"just let these engines keep running." 
Into the north channel we raced, past 
the British Colonial and its bikinied 
beach, past the Prince C’lcorge Dock and 
up to the finish line. Still going full till 
we came up to one of the big boats 
which had already finished. "Are wc 
first outboard?" Weiler yelled, but the 
crew on the other boat didn't understand. 

Four hours thirty-nine minutes and 
live seconds after leaving Miami, we 
crossed the line off the Nassau Yacht 
Club. A small boatload of photograph- 
ers attached itself to us as Weiler throt- 
tled back for the first time. Weiler took 
his helmet off and yelled again. "Who 
was first outboard?" "You are!" they 
answered, and we shook hands. 

It had been a flawless race for us; the 
engines had purred along quietly, the 
navigation put us right on every mark 
and only at the start and finish had there 
been any sort of punishment— and that 
was slight. Weiler steered the Wildcat 
into her berth and threw the starboard 
engine into reverse. Nothing happened. 
The engine ran but the propeller didn't. 
A critical pin had dropped out making 
the propeller useless. "Whew!" said 
Weiler. "Whew!" said I. end 
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THE SHARK RAN INTO A TIGER 


Bill Daly schemed masterfully for his fighter. Carlos Ortiz, but both were overmatched in Panama City, a red-hot 
fight town where local hero Ismael Laguna. E! Tigre. clawed his way to the lightweight title by MARK KRAM 


M any of them had come from far 
auay. the interior, the bush coun- 
try, every town in Panama, and they sat 
there, bare from the waist up. burning 
in the noon sun. Above, a flock of buz- 
zards circled. The buzzards, like the emp- 
ty ring in the center of the stadium, 
seemed to have a hypnotic effect on the 
people. Silting in large, scattered pock- 
ets, they stared cither up or down. Now 
and then a hand waving u chicken leg 
jerked up and pointed to the lazily drift- 
ing birds. One man wailed something 
unintelligible, and his friends broke up 
with laughter and then yelled: "Si. si. si. 


Laguna. Laguna. Laguna. " Occasional- 
ly an excited Panamanian stood up and 
threw a combination of punches. Seeing 
this, a brave few screamed back. “Ortiz, 
Ortiz, Ortiz.” 

A couple of hours before sundown 
the bands arrived, and the people danced 
in the stands to the music and drank 
beer, growing more festive as daylight 
hid. .At 10 p.m. last Saturday in Panama 
City, after sitting nearly 10 hours in a 
dismal, steaming lot called Olympic Sta- 
dium, they were primed for what they 
had waited months to see: El Tigre, 
Ismael Laguna, challenging Carlos Ortiz 


for the world lightweight championship. 

Panamanians dearly love a fight, but 
a hghi with Ismael Laguna in it is al- 
most unbearably stimulating. Not since 
Panama Al Brown, the bantamweight 
champion back in the ‘JOs. a diamond- 
bedizened dandy who eventually was de- 
stroyed by civilization, has there been a 
man like Laguna in the Republic. 

.At 22 Laguna already is a legend, and 
everywhere you go the young and the 
old talk about him. "lie ees as fast as 
lightnecng,” they will tell you. “He ees 
Pepce (NS'illic Pep] and Sugar Ray all 
cen one. He weel be the greatest fighter 



who ever leeved." The Panamanians do 
not end it there. They go on to relate 
impressive facts. I.agunu has inflicted 
cuts on 38 out of 40 opposing fighters. 
He has knocked out 25 opponents in his 
40 lights, and. too. •‘he has never hied 
from thee mouth or thee nose." 

Laguna grew up in the bush country, 
one of 1 2 children. His father was a pol- 
itician who always managed to he on tlie 
losingside in elections and political bat- 
tles. One day. when he was 14 years old. 
Ismael walked into a bar in Colon, 38 
miles from Panama City, and told the 
owner. Isaac Kresch. he wanted to lie a 
lighter. Kresch. a Jewish I’anamanian 
who still manages Laguna, agreed to 
give him three meals a day. Laguna ex- 
pressed his appreciation in the ring, but 
at least onee he became disenchanted 
with Kresch. The late Davey Moore, 
looking for an easy payday, w ired Kresch 
he would defend his title against Laguna, 
who at the time was 18 years old. Kresch 
turned down the match, and then im- 
plied that Moore needed help mental- 
ly. Laguna did not think so. L pon hear- 


ing that Kresch had ignored Moore's of- 
fer, he walked in and dropped his man- 
ager with a right. This is surprising, be- 
cause Laguna is a quiet, pleasant sort. 
"Yes. he ccs." said Kresch. ‘'He do not 
have one bad habit." This. too. is some- 
what surprising, because in Colon, where 
Laguna now lives, anything goes. Just a 
few weeks ago a man was killed during 
an argument over a penny in a crap 
game. “I don’t bother with that kind of 
stuff." said Laguna the day before the 
Ortiz tight. "I ween the title and I weel 
buy a yacht and join thee yacht club." 
As he said this. Laguna seemed inordi- 
nately eontident and relaxed. 

Carlos Ortiz, the 28 yeur-old cham- 
pion from New 'I'ork. was quite the op- 
posite. Ortiz was tense and cranky all 
week. Now and then he would joke, or 
gently needle his trainer. Teddy Ben- 
tham. in a high-pitched voice, but for the 
most part he was a grim individual. The 
atmosphere m Panama was responsible 
for his mood. L'very day 2.t)00 people 
would turn out in a fetid downtown 
gymnasium to watch him work. They 


grabbed him and jostled him when he 
tried to get into the gym. When he was 
in the ring they screamed obscenities, 
and they threw things at him. f-inally it 
reached the point where Ortiz, when 
walking from the dressing room to the 
ring, had national guardsmen on each 
side of him (the guardsmen, impeccably 
dressed and quick with their clubs, act 
as Panama’s police force). Restrained 
physically, the spectators concentrated 
on spilling vitriol. “You gonna die. 
Ortiz." they screamed. "El Tigre gonna 
keel you. You gonna die. you boom 
[bum]." Riding back from the gymnasi- 
um one day. Ortiz said. "If they act like 
this now. what are they going to do when 
I knock this creep out after two rounds?" 

Another reason for Ortiz' black dispo- 
sition was his profound hatred of train- 
ing. At one time he was invigorated by 
the routine but now after a year's layoff, 
it had become irritating, especially so in 
the enervating heal of Panama, .-\bslam- 
ing from the pleasures of life seemed al- 
most unbearable for Ortiz. He wanicd 
everyone to suffer with him in Panama. 


Th9 flashy Laguna, a nifher fighter throughout the 1S-round bout, whips a left to the plodding Ortu' cheek as Referee Joe Walcott watches. 
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His manager. Bill Oaly, had to gi\c up 
cigars, and then drinking, that is. drink- 
ing in front of Orti^. “We will find some 
more things for you to give up. Rill." 
Ortiz said, laughing. Daly latjghcd. too. 
but he knew Ortiz was serious. 

This was only a minor problem for 
Daly, who had other, weightier matters 
on his mind. VMten he decided to accept 
an offer for Ortiz to defend his title in 
Panama, many people were of the opin- 
ion that Daly had liecome senile. Even 
the I’anamanians were stunned. The Pa- 
nama boxing officials and promoters 
secretly bclic\cd they had a “feesh" on 
the line. What other explanation could 
there be? 

Obviously, the Panamanians were not 
familiar with Daly's reputation. They 
were given a hint of what was to come 
when I>aly pulled out of the originally 
scheduled date in bebruary. Ortiz had 
been training for over a week in Pana- 
ma City. Then, suddenly. Daly notified 
the Panama Boxing Commission that 
the bout could not be held. Ortiz was 
sick, he said. The boxing commission, 
the brewery that was promoting the fight 
and all of Panama went berserk, hive 
medical specialists were assigned to Or- 
tiz. and the fighter was put through every 
test imaginable. The brewery officials 
said. "Aw. good old Bee), he weel be all 
right, l.et hccin rest for another week, 
and then he can light," At that sugges- 
tion Daly flung a chair at one of the 
officials. Calming down, he said. "I'm 
taking my boy home so he can rest up. 
\Nc will return." The general manager 
of the brewery refused to believe him. 
"You arc not Douglas Mac.Arthur. 
Sehor Daly." he said. 

Me is not. of course, hut after en- 
countering considerable harassment 
Daly and company did leave, and did 
return. The unveritied rumor was that 
Ortiz was not in shape, and Daly had 
decided to take him home to New York 
for some concentraied work. Daly, his 
critics contended, had made another of 
his famous moves. 

When Daly returned with Ortiz, he 
taught the Panamanians a lesson in box- 
ing diplomacy they will not soon forget. 
The brewery did everything to please 
him. Havingsigned to promote Laguna's 
next 10 fights, it desperately wanted the 
title in Panama. A native champion 
would not hurt its advertising a bit. Daly 
knew this, and he made the brewers 
squirm. He had everything his way ex- 


cept for one vital point: the Panama 
Boxing Commission insisted that its dtx'- 
tor would make the ultimate decision 
on whether or not to stop the tight. 
"1 don't want that guy hopping in and 
out of the ring all night bothering my 
tighter." said Daly. "If he does. I'll kick 
him in his teeth." The commission would 
not yield. For three hours the night be- 
fore the tight the two factions argued 



bitterly, Finally Daly emerged victo- 
rious. Jersey Joe Walcott, the referee, 
w ould decide, if he had to. w hen one of 
the fighters had had enough. 

"Whew!" said one of Daly's aides aft- 
er coming down from the meeting. "L!p 
until 20 minutes ago there wasn't going 
to he a fight." Daly was not through. 
He measured the ring, insjvected the can- 
vas and the ropes and. in short, had 
the Panamanians talking to themselves. 
He was no longer "good old Beel" 
to them, he was "Mcester Daly," They 
no longer had a "feesh" on the line, 
they hud a shark. 

In the midst of this intrigue Daly was 
suspicious of everybody. He insisted 
there were Panamanian spies shadow ing 
him and his lighter everywhere they 
went. But. watching Duly and his 
brain trust relax around their hotel, you 
got the idea that they had not enjoyed 
themselves so much in years. Lven a 


stranger could tell they were boxing peiv 
plc- Their faces were pallid, and in the 
absence of Ortiz they smoked cigars 
and sipped tall, cool drinks. Daly dom- 
inated the picture. He has a face and 
a build somewhat like W. C. Fields and 
the same sort of grandiose gestures. 

Around the pool and on the balcony 
of .1 hotel room facing the ocean, the 
mood of the boxing people was always 
nostalgic. They talked of Dik Kearns 
and the way he s;icked Shelby. Moni.. 
and they regretted that he could not be 
there with them in I’anama. because 
lie would have loved this situation. It 
was made for the divctor, they agreed. 
Others talked about the stale of box- 
ing, and every now and then someone 
would nominate Joe Walcott for Na- 
tional Boxing Commissioner. There »s 
no such post, but Joe would make a 
good one. everybody agreed. U'alcotl 
merely answered. "I thank you kindly." 

It was all line and easy, hut there 
was an undercurrent of tension that 
would not go away. Daly constantly 
noted the fact that Laguna bad cut ."'H 
of 40 lighters. "A guy just don't cut that 
many fighters." he said. "I'm gonna 
keep a tail on him in his corner all ntghl. 
They're liable to pull anything down 
here." 

"Why you worry. Mcester Daly?" a 
voodoo dcKtor asked him one night. 
"I hex Laguna for you. He no win." 

The voodoo dixtor was in a pro- 
nounced minority. Vtosi of the big mon- 
ey. bet by those who had come from 
the States, was on Ortiz. (Two men from 
Puerto Rico had bet SIO.OOO to win 
S6.000. ) But Panamanians were almost 
to a man behind Laguna, with their 
mouths and their money. Right up to 
the opening bell, they flitted through 
the stadium, waving currency in their 
hands and screaming. "Laguna. Laguna, 
I aguna!" Laguna was a 7-10-5 favorite 
w hen he and Ortiz entered the ring. 

The scene at tight time was. simply, 
astonishing. Hundreds of national 
guardsmen armed with tear gas and car- 
rying clubs were deployed throughout 
the stands. The 20.000 spectators, who 
paid from S5 to S50 for their tickets, 
shot off firecrackers and played bongo 
drums. When Laguna climbed into the 
ring, and then demonstrated his quick 
moves, his exquisite flash, they bellowed 
so loud and so long that the whole si.i- 
diunrscemed to vibrate. 

For the first eight rounds the tight 

(unfiniifd 
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Only the perfeet Martini (iin pnts a new gleam in the gimlet. 
Seagram's... perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 






How do they pay for the room? 

They charge it, with their Gulf credit card. 
Maybe you didn't know. A Gulf credit card 
lets you charge almost anything you need for a 
trip these days. 

Some things you’d expect : 4-power NO-NOX ' 
premium gasoline, Gulfpride* Single-G Motor 
Oil and the many services available at your 
Gulf dealer’s. 

And something else, too ! A good night’s sleep 
at any of the Holiday Inns 
of America. 

Why carry a lot of extra 
money when you travel? 

Pick up a credit card ap- 
plication where your driving 
takes a turn for the best, at 
the Sign of the Orange Disc. Gulf Oil Corporation 


300 miles from home, 
$10 in cash, 
the motel bill to pay... 
and the Bigleys 
can sleep? 
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was just about even. Laguna was all 
that everyone said he was. His every 
move was a picture of speed and flaw- 
less timmg. Oriir. though staying close, 
looked far off his form, and Laguna's 
speed appeared to hafllc him. Several 
times he sent shots to Laguna's head, 
but if they landed with any authority 
at all l aguna seemed unimpressed. The 
fact was that Orii/, who pul on live 
pounds directly after weighing in, must 
have had to struggle hard to make the 
135-pound weight. He had heavy hands, 
and many of his punches were just 
thumps. 

Laguna did not tire, and he steadily 
pulled away from Orli^ in the final 
rounds. Walcott scored the light 143 to 
142 for Laguna, but even Joe smiled lat- 
er and said that he had been generous 
to Ortiz, lien Cireen, a judge from New 
York, ruled it a draw. Upon hearing 
Green's decision, the spectators jumped 
out of their seals and screamed in sheer 
frustration. “What's that guy trying to 
do?” asked one observer. “Trying to see 
if these guardsmen arc as cflicient as 
everybody says they arc?" l-ortiinatcly 
for those who sal at ringside with un- 
protected heads, the Panamanian judge 
gave the tight to Laguna. Mad a riot oc- 
curred. it would have been one of the 
great ones of all time. 

“The kid can fight." Daly said later 
of Laguna. “Ortiz tired. I don't know 
why he tired. He didn't show any signs 
in the gym that this would happen." 

“I've never seen a man light a gamer 
tight in my life,” said Walcott. “From 
the very beginning Ortiz, did not have 
a thing going for him. He was in there 
on pure courage. Carlos had nothing." 

Others pondered the possibility that 
Ortiz, who had held the title for four 
years and has been recognized by many 
as the finest tighter around, may not 
have the desire to win anymore. “If he 
doesn't." said a close friend of Ortiz, 
“it is because he docs not want to have 
it anymore.” 

Laguna, sitting quietly in his dress- 
ing room, was hardly ruffled by all the 
excitement. “1 told you." he said. “I 
weel buy my yacht now." 

And in the narrow streets, as night 
crawled toward morning, the people 
danced and sang and chanted. “Laguna, 
Laguna. Laguna!" “It feel good," .said 
one. ‘’We have El Campet'm.*’ Nobody 
asked the Panamanian promoters how 
it felt to reel in a shark. end 




Carry water that looks a milt* across. Drive more 
greens, wedge over trees, carry bunkers... no 
ball out-distances Maxfli. Sink more long putts 
. . . Maxfli holds your line from anywhere on the 
green. Stays white as the day you buy it. Sold by 
your professional. Try one. 



Cushman Deluxe Electric Golf Cars - the very finest! 

More courses choose these golf cars than any other kind. Why? Because of the 
smooth effortless ride, the individual bucket seats with swivel back rests, the won- 
derful Cushman suspension system that smooths out the bumps, 

Then, too, these Cushman Colfsters are well-known for dependability. The 
36-volt electric system is almost fool-proof; the Cushman sliding contact switch is 
simple and durable. The fiberglass body is made up of 9 separate panels and each 
can be removed and replaced with a screwdriver. Choose either automotive steering 
(right) or tiller bar (left). They are identical except for the steering; great for in- 
dividual as well as fleet ownership. 

Free new full-color booklet de- P 1 

scribes all six Cushman Golf Cars, j CUSHMAN MOTORS 
Mail the coupon for your copy today! i I03> N. 2Ut Street, Lincoln, Nebrasks 
^ a H M M I Vov tew free gotf ear b< 

CUSHnnJKIM 
MOTORS 

"the big name in little wheels" 
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MY LIFE IN A BUSH LEAGUE PART II 


/ LOVE THE GAME, 

BABY . . . BUT IT CAN’T GO ON 
THIS WAY 

by WILT CHAMBERLAIN with BOB OTTUM 


Because of his pride in the sport and his own contributions to it, Chamberlain proposes remedies for the 
flaws he feels are ruining pro basketball and answers the critics who say he has always been a loser 


D o some of you cats out there some- 
times get the idea that professional 
buskctbull is a wild, unending thing that 
just goes on and on and oh’ I mean, here 
it is, coming up green and spring— base- 
ball is swinging and golf is starling — and 
guess who is still playing /jo.vArt'/ball? Uh 
huh. 1 know just hosv you feel. This has 
been a long, long year for me. loo. Here 
I am again, in the finals for the Hastern 
Division NBA title. Once again, facing 
my old friend Bill Russell of the Boston 
Celtics. If we win this one. tine. If we lose 
this one I know already what a lot of 
people arc going to s.ay. because I've 
heard it all before, you know? 

A lot of people will say 1) old Wilt 
is a loser. He was an All-America at 
Kansas, and they didn't win. He was an 
all-cvcrything in the pros, and they 
didn't win, either. Some others will .say. 
2) maybe if Wilt wasn't such a close 
personal friend of Russell's he would 
beat him out there on the floor. And, 
linally, some arc going to say, 3) well, 
1 wonder if old Wilt is going to retire 
now. Those arc all comments that de- 
serve honest answers, and I'll answer 
them in onc-two-threc order. Why hide 
anything? Baby, I'm too big to hide. 


You know, most celebrities — movie 
stars. TV stars and maybe even Khru- 
shchev — have got this secret thing going 
for them. They can always do something, 
put on dark glasses or paste on a mus- 
tache and blend into the crowd and get 
a little privacy. It must be great to do 
that. Like little old Frank Sinatra. He 
can lake off that pretend haircut and 
suddenly — snick! He's incognito, man. 
Then he can wander all over Hollywood 
or New York City and hit all the real 
swinging spots and nobody knows him 
from Irving Glotz. But what can you do 
when you're as big as me? 

I was in a very George New' York shop 
last week trying to buy a new hat. and a 
guy came strolling by the window out- 
side and he glanced in and saw me and 
he stopped cold. He did a double take. 
Then he walked away, and 1 was trying 
on another hat and 1 glanced in the 
mirror and here was this guy coming by 
again, staring in at me. Then he did it 
once more, and he seemed to get madder 
and madder. Finally, on the fourth time 
around, he walked right into the store 
and up to me. “Listen, buddy,” he 
shouted, “are you kidding me?” Now. 
man. that's not the way life should be. 


But that's the way a lot of i>eopIc are. 

Sometimes I feel like a guy not ex- 
actly living— but being c/taw/ through 
life, you know? 

What is it with people, anyway? Oh, 
man. you take someone w ho is ordinarily 
very polite and wouldn’t dream of — 
what do you say ? — accosting anybody on 
the street. They respect their fellow man 
and like that. But they see someone extra 
big, and somehow all politeness bets are 
off, you follow me? And they seem to 
think nothing of Just grabbing me. or 
walking right up and breaking into a 
conversation. Or, if I'm eating, just 
standing there and watching me eat. I 
think maybe they regard somebody un- 
usual as a sort of pnhUc property. And 
if I don't right away treat them like the 
greatest little buddy in the whole world 
they say. "Man. how about that Wilt. 
Is he ever stuck up.” If I don't answer 
all their personal questions. I’m some 
kind of link. “Hey, boy.” they say in 
that condescending way. “what are you? 
A basketball player or something like 
that?" Or , what is worse, they say “ I Icy . 
you. Stand right over here for a minute. 
I want to have my picture taken with 
you. Man, the folks back home won't 

co'illnued 
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never believe this." And I'm supposed 
lo stand there and smile like I'm some 
big. woolly pet. In the old days, when I 
was younger, it was sort of fun. Now 
it's too much. man. 

There arc days when it all makes me 
pretty sad and lonely. I stand on the bal- 
cony of my New York apartment and 
look down at all the normal cats and 
their girl friends, maybe just walking 
hand in hand along the edge of Central 
Park and. you know, just sort of Ihi/tf!. 

I wonder how it would be for me. 

Maybe I'm a lot like most of you. I 
mean, you white<ollar people who can’t 
wait to get home and change into blue 
jeans and hoe that hot-damn garden. Or 
whatever it is you people hoe. I'd like 
a shot at the good life. too. You know, 
maybe cruise around a little bit in my 
Bentley v\ilh the top down and whistle 
at girls. Maybe esen get engaged and 
married. Raise a family and sit around 
at night and \\aich Thv Man front 
U.S'.C.L.l:. and esen get a little fat. I 
mean, what the hell. 

VYhat I’m gi\ing you here is back- 
ground. I’m bringing you up to date, up 
to this very minute. I retired once from 
the pros— March 25. I960 — and now 
there's talk all around that I'll retire 
again. That is. talk from everybody but 
me. And I'm being careful not tosay any- 
thing dclinite yet. I don't want to sound 
like a monster- what was her name? — 
a monster Sarah Bernhardt making her 
farewell tour. You follow me? 

Take Ike Richman. my friend, my 
attorney and a co-owner of the 76crs. my 
team. Ike suspects- suspects, hell, he's 
.sure of It that I haven't got that killer 
instinct for basketball. In a way. I sup- 
pose Ike may lie right. I love the game 
— the game, properly played. Man. 

even all those elbows in the ribs and all 
the knee, fanny and knuckle work under 
the basket are part of the game. But not 
a lot of the intcrlcague song and dance 
that goes with it. 

I or me. the pressures all started years 
ago. It seems like a hundred. 

hirst it was this thing about going to 
the University of Kansas, i had basket- 
ball scholarship offers from- get this — 
2(X) colleges, ^’ou hear a lot about this 
sort of thing nowadays -colleges getting 
after prep stars— and maybe the figure 
sometimes should be more like 20 than 
200. But I promise you I got 200. I’ve 
still got them jammed into a trunk somc- 
wherc among my souvenirs. Man, the 


ironic thing is that some of the offers 
were standard form letters from lily- 
white southern schools where they w ould 
have absolutely elwketl if a big colored 
boy came walking in and said. “Hey . Big 
Daddy. I'm Wilt Chamberlain and I'm 
here to play center for you.” But I had 
scored 2.252 points in three years at Over- 
brook High School in Philadelphia, and 
before that 1 had been a 't'MCA All- 
America. 1 was generally considered the 
hottest college prospect in the country. 
Thai's what made things so lough. 

When ! signed on at Kansas a lot of 
people went a little overboard on the 
dramatics, you know'’ ''Man. those Kan- 
sas alums must really be paying off old 
Wilt," a lot of people said. The average 
guess was something like S30.000. The 
Internal Revenue Service got very inter- 
ested— they didn't even let me graduate 
from high school tvefore they were on 
top of me. .And no matter how many 
times I explained it. the interviewers 
would say. "Yes sircc. Thai's sure a 
good story. Wilt. But we don't believe 
a word you say." Now, how's llial for 
a way to treat a young high school kid? 
Sometimes I think they had my sweat 
socks bugged trying to catch me in a tic. 

I suppose it would make a better rags- 
lo-somcthing story , may be. if I could tell 
you that I was raised in those cotton 
fields away .and some coach found me 
barefoot outside a backwater one-room 
Cicorgia schoolhouse. Actually, we were 
a pretty fine Philadelphia family , my six 
sisters, my two brothers and me. My dad 
was making about S60 a vveck as a handy- 
man. and my mom worked now and 
then as a domestic. \Sc got by just line. 
My dad — he's about 5 feel 8Vi — was a 
boxing nut in those days, and he knew 
everything about it. Mention basket- 
ball to him and he'd say. "Basket — 
hmm?" But we all had a kind o( Jeeliny 
for sports around the house. .And I was 
fast long before I was tall. 

As early as the third grade at Brooks 
hlcnicnlary School 1 was running in track 
and playing football. In the fourth grade 
in 1946 I made the Penn Relays — one 
of the lirst limes any sports event was 
ever telecast live. I ran the anchor spot 
on the 300-yard shuttle, and my team- 
mates were all sixth graders. It was quite 
a big lionor. 

Then I began to grow. Man. I mean 
yrow. One summer before junior high 
school I grew four inches over the vaca- 
tion on my uncle's farm in Virginia, and 


] came back to Philadelphia about 6 feet 
tall and a big jumble of w ristboncs and 
long legs. My mother refused to believe 
it. "You're not »iv boy,” she said. 

I always wanted to be a big track man. 

I mean. 1 could Jump 6 feet 7 and throw- 
that crazy shot five or 10 feet farther than 
anyone else, and run 440 in 49. In time, 

I got to match Rafcr Johnson on almost 
all the things he did — but basketball 
kept gelling in the way. 

How docs it all start? Man. there 
wasn't any other course to take. 1 was 
the biggest hot-damn sevcnth-gradcryou 
ever vwu-. and stronger than anybody. 
The smart kids started razzing me in gy m 
class about being a goon, and there you 
go - I decided to become the best basket- 
ball player in the whole world. I started 
following the good shooters around to 
see how they did it. Then I'd go down to 
the playground and imitate it. My bud- 
dies and 1 spent hours and hours on 
basic things like tap-ins. They'd shoot 
deliberately crooked, and I would bound 
up and whap the ball into the hoop. 
Then vve graduated lo jump shots, to 
court play and strategy. We began play- 
ing all over town. 1 was in the same sum- 
mer league asTom Gola and Paul Arizin. 

1 played for the Police Athletic League, 
and when I wasn't playing there I played 
for the YMCA. and when 1 wasn't play- 
ing there I played for Vine Memorial 
Church— and when 1 wasn't playing there 
I just sort of played basketball. U got 
to the point where I was dragging home 
at all hours but. baby. I was learning 
the game. 

Then, in 1953. our YMCA team beat 
everybody all around and won the U.S. 
title at High Point. N.C., and I was 
named a Y .All-America. Now. man. if 
ve'K were a college in those days and 
sort of looking all around the country 
for a big center and if you turned up 
this high school in Pennsylvania where 
they were averaging 120 points a game, 
you'd take another look, wouldn't you? 
So people began to conic around and 
look. Whoo — eee, we were wheeling and 
dealing then. 1 had grown up to 6 feet 
lOVi. and then to 6 feel 1 1 Vi inches. Old 
Overbrook won the All-Public title three 
years running, and the All-City title two 
out of three years— how's that for a loser? 
Man. my father almost grew an inch. 

I was in that comc-and-gci-mc college 
mood then. I was bellhopping and play- 
ing basketball during the summer on the 
borscht circuit— and the offers started 
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to roll in. Red Auerbach of ihc Celtics, 
vilio was coaching al Kulshcr's Country 
Club where I played, wanted me to go to 
Harvard, lie was liguring on .i icrrilorial 
draft, you know? But I never could get 
a mental picture of my self in those white 
buck shi>es and. an l\y t.eaguc haircut, 
and I never really took the Harvard thing 
seriously, Then there was another de- 
velopment. 

B. H- Born, that good Kansits All- 
America 1 had held to a few- points in 
one gtime at Kulsher's. had written to 
Kansas about me. He had said some- 
thing like, ’'Hey. check this one. He's a 
comer.*’ And I was later approached by 
Kansas and Dr. I'orrest (Phogi Allen, 
that marvelous old coach. Then it began 
to get tough. 

B.ick in Philadelphia the federal in- 
vestigators called me into their ofttcc and 
said. "All right, lell us about all these 
money ofTersyou're getting." And 1 said: 
"Man. whiU money? I'm still in high 
school." .And the NCAA now. //nre is 
a ring-a-ding outlil tiie NCA.A wrote 
me and asked me to write them and list 
any Illegal ofiers of money beyond regu- 
lation scholarships and stipends. I didn't 
answer any of the letters. And looking 
back on it now. 1 get a little irritated. I 
mean, exactly what dtws the NCA.A of- 
fer a college, anyway, except the chance 
to play in a tournament and win a title 
of the Siime name? What's the purpose 
of the NCAA watchdog service? lo 
keep some schools from putting together 
a good team? 1 don't follow all their pry - 
ing tactics, l.et me put it another way: 
suppose there wasn't an NC.AA. are you 
with me? Then would recruiting basket- 
ball players be any difl'erent than it is 
today? Ofeourse it wouldn't. But if there 
wasn't an NCAA, then I suppose some- 
Kidy like the AAU would step in and 
set up a fuss. You know , that old Who- 
zis is really a pro because he got S5.000 
for going to Podunk. Man. when it all 
comes down to the busies, the only peo- 
ple who have got a serious angle in all 
this arc the men from Internal Revenue 
They're interested in somebody holding 
out on tax dollars, baby. 

But even w ilh all the tugging and pull- 
ing 1 began visiting colleges. And how's 
this for how naive I was- -I went out to 
Dayton, and how was I to know there 
was a segregation thing there? Man. we 
didn't have any of that jazz in my home 
town. So they met me at the airport and 
put me up in a hotel and s.iid, "Well. 


U ilt, you can have the luxury of ordering 
all your meals right here in your room. 
Isn't that grand?" So I scratched Dayton. 

Then I was standing in another airport 
terminal one day and an alum tried to 
sign me up for Missouri. 

"There aren't any Negro basketball 
players there, are there?" I said. 

"No. Just think, son, you can be the 
sxry first." he told me. 

"Man, you gel someone else lo be the 
very first," I told him. "and I'll be the 
very .second." Scratch Missouri. 

One of the old grads from Dayton 
called me back. It was all — mmm, all 
very iino/ficitil, he said, but come on 
down for a visit and bring the folks. 
And would my dad like a job right 
near the campus? \’ou know . he wouldn't 
have to do very much, and the pay would 
be very big. And. Wilt, wc'li — uhhh. 
we'll make sure that you have plenty of 
spending money, know whai 1 mean, 
kid? We know that a boy likes to have 


spending money in college. V'cs sirec. 

Meanwhile 1 was getting to like more 
and more the idea of going to Kansas. 1 
went out and visited the place and met 
Dr. Allen and Dr. f-ranklin Murphy, the 
chancellor. And everybody, for once, 
leveled with me. I could have a full schol- 
arship. Dr. Murphy explained, and they 
would sec that I got a SI5-a-nu>nth job. 
And that was it, you iKlieve it or not. 
Dr. .Allen didn't kid me. He was sitting 
on the retirement age, but he figured that 
if he brought me in he could stay on as 
coach and we would make beautiful bas- 
ketball music together, you know? Dr. 
Allen wanted to go out a winner, and I 
wanted lo come in that way. Later, his 
request for an extension was denied, and 
they took him out of the lield house sort 
of kicking and screaming. 

So I announced that I was going to 
Kansas, and the story came out in all 
the papvers. And then I got my higgcsl 
under-the-table offer. This one came 

.•onliniird on pnge llf> 
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IMMUTABLE BUT CHANGING 


Baseball Is back and everything Is exactly the way It always has been— except for a 
glass dome and a lante duck and some rather plump bats BY WILLIAM LEGGETT 


“Baseball is a game of inches. The minute he hit it I knew 
it was gone. Over the long haul the breaks have a tendency 
to even out. Pitching is still the name of the game. You 
can’t steal first base. It's a trade that should help both 
clubs. We're going to keep right on playing them one at a 
lime. Our attendance would have been much higher, but 
we had a rainy spring. He still has trouble with the break- 
ing pitch. Over the last two months we had the best record 
in the league. The players today just aren't as colorful as 
they used to be. The team that could win it all is the team 
with the fewest injuries. They'll go as far as their pitching 
will take them. Please enclose 25c extra for |X)stage and 
handling. The only thing wrong with baseball is the people 
who run it. In this game every game is a big game.” 

Baseball, thank goodness, remains a game of honest, 
immutable cliches; a game of magnificent and significant 
rituals: a game that promotes endless arguments and com- 
parisons and almost passionate loyalties. This week major 
league baseball begins again, with all its grace and faults 
and pitchman's promises, but this time it seems to offer a 
little more to look forward to than usual and quite a bit 
more for passionate loyalists to worry about. Will Sandy 
Koufax be able to pitch wril enough often enough? Can 
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WhiJey Ford possibly do as well as he did last year? What 
about Mantle's legs. Aaron's ankle. Freehan’s back. Cle- 
mente's thigh. Hunt's finger and what about the back-to- 
back back injuries to Wine and Amaro? 

Can you possibly imagine a season in which the Mets 
might move up while the Yankees move down, in which 
Dick Stuart and Bo Belinsky play in the same town on the 
same team and in which, at tong last, knishes will be served 
in the Baltimore ball park? Can you imagine a ninth-place 
team like Houston having S3 million in ticket sales in the 
bank before the first pitch is thrown and a S31 million 
greenhouse to throw that first pilch in? How about the 
lame ducks? How many will come out to see the Milanta- 
Atwaukee Braves this year, and what will the Angels draw 
in Chavez Ravine before they flee attendance-poor (for 
them) Los Angeles to attendance-rich (they hope) Ana- 
heim? Where is Anaheim? 

On the 43 pages beginning with page 52 are detailed 
scouting reports on all 20 major league teams. They indi- 
cate that the St. Louis Cardinals, seemingly strengthened 
over the winter, will become the first team in eight years 
to repeal as National I.eague champions. They imply some- 
thing else, too — that the American League is now closing 
in on the National in overall balance and that it is no long- 
er correct to think of it in terms of the New York Yankees 
rampant upon a field of midgets. The reports say that 
Manager Al Lopez and his Chicago White Sox will take 
the Yankees this year, If that sounds like an old. tired story, 
remember. Captain Ahab finally did cateh that white whale 
(even though he lost the Scries). 

Beyond the ups and downs and hithers and thithers of 
teams, one trend seems certain to assert itself early this 
year. The hitters are going to heavier bats, and the thin- 
handlcd ‘‘buggy whips" that have been so popular for the 
last decade or so appear to be on the way out. Three years 
ago the average weight of bats ordered by major-leaguers 


from Hillcrich & Bradsby. the Louisville bat manufacturers, 
was only 31 ounces. This year the average weight moved 
up to 33 ounces. More significantly — since ballplayers are 
as fad-conscious as teen-agers — the big hitters are leading 
the way. Henry Aaron of the Braves is sw itching from a 
30-ounce bat to the thicker-handled 3.3-ounce model pic- 
tured above. Willie Mays, Tony Oliva, Mickey Mantle and 
Eddie Mathews have ordered heavier bats. too. Orlando 
Cepeda and Roberto Clemente, two of the most consistent 
high-average hitters in the majors, are keeping the same 
heavy models (39 ounces for Cepeda. 36 for Clemente) that 
have worked so well for them in the past. 

The swing to heavier bats is apparently an indication 
that "intelligent" hitting is coming back into baseball. 
When a player uses a heavier bat it means ordinarily that 
he is trying to cut down on his swing and that he is going 
for singles and doubles rather than home runs. The theory 
was that light bats were easier to hit home runs with -which 
is true. But everybody took up light bats and everybody 
hit home runs, so much so that the once climactic baseball 
hit degenerated, despite the manufactured excitement of 
Vecckian scoreboards, into a ho-hum alTair. Last season it 
may have reached its ultimate — or nadir — when Felix Man- 
tilla. a lightly regarded career utility man. hit 30 home runs 
for the Red Sox. Felix had hit only 35 in all his eight 
previous major league seasons, and when he can hit 30 in 
one season, even if 19 of them were over Boston's short 
left-field wall, then the home run is no longer an impressive 
thing, not in publicity, not in .salary talks, not in any way, 
The Minnesota Twins hit 221 home runs and yet finished 
a snug sixth, partly because of u terrible infield and a less 
than perfect pitching slaffbut also because thcTwins seemed 
incapable of hitting a ball to the right side when there was 
a runner on second base. Harmon Killebrcw. for instance, 
hit 49 home runs but he left 148 base runners stranded on 
second and third, The base runners that the Twins could 
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not advance piecemeal from second base 
10 third and on across home plate may 
be the reason why Minnesota lost 38 
one-riin games, most in the league, why 
they won only seven of 21 extra-inning 
games and why they finished sixth instead 
of Jirst. 

Dick Sisler, forthright manager of 
the Cincinnati Reds, said, "We lost the 
damn pennant last year because we 
didn't hit intelligently. VVe had it won, 
and then we got shut out twice. Just one 
intelligently hit ball in any of several 
different situations would ha\e won the 
pennant for us. We had six runners reach 
third base with less than two outs in that 
16-inning game with the Pirates the last 
week of the season and we couldn't pro- 
duce a damn fly ball to score one of 
those runners. We got beat I 0, and no 
I 0 game in all the years 1 have been in 
baseball was ever more frustrating. This 
year we have worked and worked at in- 
telligent hitting. A simple ground ball 
to the right side with a runner on second 
base moves a runner closer to home and 
that's what players arc supposed to do, 
not swing from their tails and go for 
a homer." 

"It's hard to explain that to some 
players," said A1 Lope/. "They think 


the harder a pitcher throws, the harder 
they should swing. But that trend may 
be changing. Guys like Johnny Callison 
of the Phillies may set the pace. Callison 
has gone to a 40-ounce bat. and he 
chokes up a couple of inches on the 
handle. He told me he's hilling the ball 
so well it scares him." 

Harry Walker, the new manager of 
the Pirates and a serious student of hit- 
ting. said. "The new parks are going to 
force the hitters to change. It seems as 
though every city is building a new ball 
park, and the trend is toward big ones, 
like Dodger Stadium. The big parks 
won't hurl the real power hitters, like 
Aaron and Mays and Mantle, but the 
little fellows who hit 15 or so and bat 
.260 might drop to three or four a sea- 
son. Then they'll have to learn to poke 
out more base hits if they want to stick 
around." 

Along with home run hitters looking 
for singles, and all the injuries, and the 
idea of the \\ hiic Sox being favored over 
the >anks. there are a few other things 
you must get straight in your mind as 
this season begins: 1 ) Howie Pollct. who 
was the pitching coach of the World 
Champion Cardinals, is now the pitching 
coach of the Houston w hatchamacallits. 


and 2) Cot Deal, who was the pitching 
coach of the w hatchamacallits. i.s now 
the pitching coach of the American 
League Champion Yankees, and 3) Joe 
Becker, who was the pitching coach of 
the World Champion Dodgers in 1963. 
is now the pitching coach of the Cardi- 
nals, and 4) Johnny Sain, who was the 
pitching coach of the World Champion 
Yankees of 1962, is now the pitching 
coach of the Minnesota Twins, and 5) 
Alvin Dark, who managed the San Fran- 
cisco Giants in 1964. is now a coach with 
the Chicago Cubs, and 6) Red Schoen- 
dienst. who was a coach under Johnny 
Keane, is now the Cardinal manager, 
because 7) Keane went to the Yankees, 
while 8) Yogi Berru, who managed the 
Yankees to the pennant last year, is now 
a coach with the Mets. and 9) 'tis brillig, 
and the slilhy toves do gyre and gimhlc 
in the wahe. 

rhus the year begins. Make sure there's 
enough beer in the icebox. Harry. Better 
call the man and have him come in lo 
chock the vertical hold on the television. 
•And when you send your check in for 
those tickets lo the Fourth of July dou- 
hleheadcr. don't forget lo add 25c extra 
for postage and handling. You can't win 
'em all. 


Photographm by Marvin £• Mawman 

A WEEK TO REMEMBER 

Stm Louia had waited 18 years for a pennant before the Gardinatm 
fought their way to the National League championship last failm 
Nowf in October, the New York Yankees were coming to town 
tor the World Series^ St. Louisians camped on sidewalks to be in 
line tor tickets and then, inside Busch Stadium, as the odor photo^ 
graphs on the following pages show, had a glorious time cheering 
their heroes home. When it was over the Cardinals were world 


Champions, and St. Louis had a triumph it would never forget, 
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Tho crowd poured from the stands after the final out, engulfing St. Louis heroes like 



Bob Gibson (left, with Catcher* McCarvet*) as they moved happily towat*d the dugout 
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CONVERSATION WITH GUSSIE BUSCH 


As you may have heard. August A. 
(Gussic) Buseh Jr. did not get all the 
good hops last year. He did, however, 
have a baseball season and a business 
year the likes of which no owner may 
ever again know, His Anheuser-Busch 
brewery sold 10.3 million barrels, an 
alliimc world record which, when re- 
duced to business statistics, was at least 
two million barrels more than its closest 
competitor and, when reduced to adver- 
tising statistics, was enough beer to (ill 
6.600 swimming pools. His St. Louis 
Cardinals won their first ivennant in 18 
years and then beat the New York Yan- 
kees in the W'orld Series. His star player, 
Ken Boyer (left, wii/i Biixclt m the Car- 
dinalx' victory party), was named Most 
Valuable Player in the National League. 

■*On that final Sunday of last season 
in St. Louis," Gus Busch said not long 
ago while dressed in a flamboyant yellow 
sports jacket and his red Cardinal cap, 
"I was beside myself with excitement 
and frustration. All during the week the 
thing had become tremendous. One 
night we beat the l*hils and then had to 
wait to hear how the game between the 
Pirates and Reds would come out. I 
remember sitting in the darkened ball 
park as the game was being broadcast 
and sweating out every pitch and every 
play. It was something like two hours 
after our game had ended when the Pi- 
rates finally scored in the 16th inning, 
and I was as happy as a child that we 
were in first place. But then we played 
the Mets in that final three-game series 
and they beat us I riday night 1 0 and 
rcaliy bem us (15-5) Saturday afternoon. 
On Sunday, when the Mets got ahead 
of us 3-2. I left my box seat and went 
up to the ‘Redbird Roost' high up in 
the stands. It's my private club, and 1 
walked around for a minute, and then 
. . . well, to tell the truth. 1 kicked a hole 
right in the wall. And then we won, it 
was wonderful. 

■'When we [the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery] bought the Cardinals back in 1953 


I didn't know an awful lot about base- 
ball. I guess maybe I even leaned a little 
bit toward the Browns in my younger 
days, because they had George Sisicr. 
There was a lot of talk in the early 1 950s 
about moving the Cardinals out of St. 
Louis, and 1 guess we bought them part- 
ly as a civic gesture. Stan Musial and 
Red Schocndicnsl used to shoot ducks 
with me. and that probably helped in- 
fluence me, too. 

"A lot of people wonder if baseball 
is a business or a sport. \Sell, I'll say 
what I think, l irst of all. it is a great 
sport, and then it is a son of a. son of a. 
son of a gun of a business. I love ill 1 am 
thrilled with it! I am thrilled with the 
double play when it is perfectly made, 
when it is a tough one. But baseball can 
do other things to you. too. I remember 
the third game of last year's World Se- 
ries. when Mickey Mantle hit the homer 
off Barney Schultz in the ninth inning 
to beat us 2 I . Barney had done a great 
job for us. and when Mantle hit that ball 
It broke my heart. Those are the things 
about baseball that come to mind. 

■‘I consider this to be an important 
yetir for the Cardinals. We have a won- 
derful chance to win again, but the 
whole National League race is going to 
be a good battle. You can't discount 
anyone. This year we have the highest 
season-ticket sale in our history, and 
next year we arc moving into our new 
50.(X)0-seai stadium in downtown St. 
Louis. What with the rent we'll be pay ing 
there and giving up the concessions we 
owned in the old ball park, we'll need 1.3 
million in season attendance just to break 
even." (In the 1 2 seasons Anheuser-Busch 
hasow ned them the Cards have averaged 
a healthy 1.016.314 a year in the small, 
30.500-cupacity Busch Stadium.) 

During his time with the Cardinals. 
August A. Busch has fired Eddie Sianky. 
Harry Walker. Fred Hutchinson. Solly 
Hcnius and Bing Devine, and he seemed 
to be close to firing Johnny Keane last 
year when the Cardinals were struggling. 


Hutchin.son once grew angry when Busch 
wanted a colorful rookie named Tom 
Alston to play first base instead of 
the player Hutchinson was playing there. 
“Mr. Busch," said Fred, “if you want a 
clown to play first base for you why 
don’t you hire Hmmcti Kelly?" The 
Keane-Devinc alfair last season left 
Gussie. who is used to having egg in his 
beer, so to speak, with egg all over his 
face. Keane, who resigned after winning 
the World Series, was voted Manager 
of the Year, and the alrcady-lired I>c- 
vinc, whose trade for Lou Brock was 
the key to the success of the Cardinals, 
was named Executive of the > ear. 

Today Busch docs not care to discuss 
those elements of last season, and by his 
silence he seems to admit that he may 
have l>een wrong. He has been wrong 
before: he admits that he was once guilty 
of a huge blunder m the brewing busi- 
ness. In 1953 he raised the price of his 
beer 15e a ease wholesale. Sales fell off 
800.000 barrels. and Busch told hisstock- 
holders: “We made what was probably 
the worst mistake in the company's his- 
tory. As your president I take sole re- 
sponsibility." The sUK'kholders were so 
amazed by his honesty that they prompt- 
ly adjourned the meeting. 

.•\s for baseball. Busch says. “1 wish 
I could get to talk to the visiting players 
more, but there is so little time. Often 
they will come over to the box and s;iy 
a few words to me. Once Willie Mays 
told me that Curt I lood was just as 
good as he was. and I got a kick out of 
it for Flood's sake. Great boys on this 
team. I’lood. Bill While. Dick Groat, 
BobGibson, Tim McCarver. Lou Brock, 
Mike Shannon. Ken Boyer. . . . 

"We hope that we will be in there 
again this year, but it will be tough, It's 
a lot to live up to. I remember that 1 
was so happy with winning the pennant 
that I couldn't see straight, and then I 
was even happier when we won the Se- 
ries. I'd sure love to go through both 
feelings again." — U'illiam LbciOtTT 


Turn page for Scouting Reports on all 20 major league teams 
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IMATIOIMaL LEAGUE 


ST. LOUIS 
CaRDiniALS 


HITTimC 

I rom the Si. Louis Cardinal Kuiing 
cage in a prcganic frolic this spring 
came an amazing assortment of line 
drives and long, high smashes that sim- 
ply disappeared into the l lorida ha/e 
somewhere over Tampa Bav. Right in 
the middle of it all a writer who was 
used to such displavs left to get a sand- 
wich and thoughtfully asked the world 
champions’ new manager. Red Schocn- 
diensi. if he wanted anything. "You 
might bring me back a 25-gamc winner." 
said Schocndiensi. 

"An>thing else?" asked the writer. 

"That’ll do." said Schoendienst. 

Indeed it would. Except for pitching 
the Cardinals arc overflowing with tal- 
ent. From top to bottom the batting 
order is the most frightening collection 
of hitters this side of the All-Star team. 
"And 1 don't even like the looks of their 
bat boy." said one opposing manager. 
About the biggest problem facing Red 
Schoendienst this year was an organiza- 
tional one: whether to bat Curt I lood 
(.31 1. 21 1 hits) in the IcadoflTspot ahead 
of Lou Brock (.315. 200 hits), or vice 
versii. After coming to St. Louis last 
June from the Cubs. Brock demonstrated 
that he is capable of leading the Na- 
tional League in every offensive cate- 
gory, including stolen bases (he stole 
43 last year, second only to the Dodgers’ 
Maury Wills). .Schoendienst has to put 
Brock in tlic batting order where his hits, 
his power and his speed will be most 
productive. The possibility that Brtxk 
might go hftlcss some day docs not really 
bother Schoendienst very much. Besides 
Flood, there arc Bill White f.303. 191 


hits. 21 homers, 102 RBIs)and Ken Boy- \ 
er(.295. 1X5 hits. 24 homers. ll9RBls) 
to fill the breach. Even when an oppos- 
ing pitcher gets to the traditionally softer 
section of the order, he must face Dick 
Groat (.292), who hit on)y one homer 
but batted in 70 runs anyway. Ex-Man- 
ager Johnny Keane took the hit-and-run 
away from Groat last year, but Schoen- 
dienst has given it back and that could 
add zing to the already impressive Car- 
dinal attack. Farther down arc Catcher 
Tim McCarver. a streaky performer who 
needs just !2 more percentage points to 
lift his average to ..300. and Julian Jav- 
ier. the speedy second baseman whose 
.241 average last year was his lowest in 
four seasons. ".And show me a belter 
eighth-place hitter than Mike Shannon," 
says Schoendienst. There may be a few 
who arc belter right on his own team, 
and even if they don't play, they sure can 
pinch-hit: Tito Francona, who came to 
the Cardinals from the Indians: Car! 
Warwick, whose three straight pinch hits 
tied a World Scries record: and Bob Skin- 
ner. who sometimes docs weird things in 
the outfield, but has a way with a bat. 
•And don't overlook rookie Ed Spiezio. 
a chunky fellow who hit .360 at Tulsa. 
Spiezio has one problem, however. He 
plays third base, and so does Ken Boyer. 
The solution may be to put Spiezio in 
right held, and that no doubt is where 
he w ill go if Shannon falters. This group 
can pop fuses in every scorcbviard in the 
league. 

PITCHING 

It seems a bit farfetched to sity that any 
team with BobCiibson (19 12). Ray Sa- 
decki (20-11) and Curt Simmons (18 - 
9) has a pitching problem, but if the 
Cardinals have a flaw, here it is. Trainer 
Bob Bauman helped make winners of 
Gibson and Sitdccki by racing them up 
and down ihc steps in Busch Stadium in 
tennis shoes, "ft made them mad at some- 
body," said Bauman, "and it strength- 
ened their legs." Gibson and Sadccki 
arc young and strong and should be 
even better, but Simmons is 35 years old, 
and Bob Purkey — who was obtained 
from the Reds— is the same age. They 
lend to puff a little without romping up 
and down Busch Stadium. Tracy Stallard 
(10 20 with the Mels) and rookie Nel- 
son Briles will start and relieve. Barney 
Schultz spent 21 years pitching for iSdif- 
ferent teams, but now he has found a 


vvciconic home for himself and his be- 
wildering knuckle hull as No. I man in 
the bullpen. Ron Taylor is the long man. 
A secret weapon may be Ray Washburn, 
who tore a shoulder muscle early in 1963 
after winning five straight. He is throw- 
ing hard again for the first time since. 

FIELDING 

"It's nice to turn around.” said Stallard. 
"and sec .somebody like Curt ) )ood 
chasing fly balls for you.” Stallard is 
right. Flood comes close to being the 
best center fielder in the business. At one 
lime Flood was flanked by Stan Musial 
and Minnie Minoso. both elderly gents. 
Flood described it as "Old Taylor in 
right. Old Ciranddad in left, with a little 
Squirt for a chaser." It’s better now. 
Shannon plays right field well, and 
Brock nuikcs up for his lack of judgmeiU 
with brute speed. Nor will any of the 
Cardinal pitchers have to worry about 
balls hit to the infield. Boyer Is an acro- 
bat at third, and though Groat is not 
fast, few shortstops position themselves 
as well. With Javier and White on the 
right side, a ball has to be hit like a dart 
to get through. Catcher McCarver broke 
a finger on his right hand in spring train- 
ing and has had diniculiy throwing; in 
reserve is good-field, poor-hit (.198) 
Bob L'eckcr. 

OVTLOOH 

Speed, hitting, fielding— the Cardinals 
have it all. including a swagger (hat 
comes with being the champions. If the 
pitching holds up. they could run away 
w iih the pennant. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE ( 




aaTTiNO 

BROCK 

GROAT 

MUSIAL 

BOYER 

BOYER 

HOME RUNS 

BOYER 

WHITE 

BOYER 

BOYER 

BOYER 


PITCHINO 

SADECKI 20-11 

BROGLIO 18-8 

L. JACKSON 16-lt 

SADECKI 14-10 

BROGLIO 21-9 


BOYER 

WHITE 

BOYER 

BOYER 


Fhuhy Lou Brock scored III runs Iasi season, 
third best in the league, and he stole 4i hoses. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


CINCINNATI 
REDS 

HITTING 

La^t year was a diORcuU one for the 
Reds, wiili Manager Fred Hutchinson 
dying of cancer and a pennant snatched 
from their grasp on the last weekend of 
the season. It led to anger and harsh 
words, but this year, the Reds say, things 
arc ditTcrent. ■'It’s a togetherness year 
for the team." says [ rank Robinson. 
But be cautious. Harmony is line, but it 
will be wasted unless the Reds start hit- 
ting in unison, loo. 

liiiting is one thing the Reds have 
not done consistently since 1961 . the last 
time they won the isennant. That year 
Vada Pinson hit ..143. Robinson .323 
with 37 homers and 124 RBls, andGordy 
Coleman .287 with 26 homers and 87 
RBls. In the three years since. Robinson 
has hit up to his standard in the even 
years. Pinson in the odd. and Coleman 
hardly at all. Coleman believes he is the 
forgotten man. Last year he lost the 
lirst-base job to Deron .lohnson. This 
year Johnson has been sw itched to third 
and Coleman will be platooned at lirst 
with Tony Perez (34 HRs, 107 RBls at 
San Diego). No matter what Perez docs, 
Coleman will be benched against certain 
pitchers. "Include me in the forgotten- 
man category," says Tommy Harper, 
who after two years of failing to hit up 
to the expectations of his bright rookie 
promise is now just another player. "1 
prefer it this way. .Ml that attention made 
me nervous. Now I am just swinging." 
Harper did more than swing this spring. 
He w'as cocking his wrists and snapping 
the bat, hitting the ball long and hard. 
Even so, his hold on left field was not 
.secure. Rookie Art Shamsky (25 HRs 


j at San Diego) spiced up the competi- 
tion with timely home runs, and Charley 
James, obtained from the Cards, waited 
impalicnth to prove himself. 

Last year Pinson had his poorest sea- 
son ever (.266, 23 HRs. 84 RBls). torn 
thigh muscle was part of the problem 
but not enough to explain the 36-point 
drop from his lifetime average. "I wish 
I knew why ( hit so badly." Pinson says, 
"but I don't. 1 hope it was just one of 
those years and not a permanent condi- 
tion." .As for Lrank Robinson— "He's 
a superstar wlio could carry the team by 
himself." says Detroit Pitcher Larry 
Sherry. But not the way he hit last year: 
.306, 29 homers. 96 RBls. Thai's a good 
year for a good hitter; for a superstar 
it isn't enough. But Frank might not 
have to carry the team by himself if Pin- 
son comes back and if last year's Dcron 
Johnson (.273, 21 HRs. 79 RBls) turns 
' out to be the real Dcron Johnson. "I'm 
sure I’m no fiuke," says Johnson. "In 
fact. I think 1 may do even Ivetter. This 
is the first year I came to a major league 
camp feeling I was wanted" — which 
proves what a difference one good sea- 
son can make. In 1963 Johnson was sold 
by Kansas City to San Diego and was 
ready to quit. "1 ligured if 1 couldn't play 
for Kansas City . then 1 just couldn't play 
baseball." 

The one regular about whom there is 
no question is John Edwards, the line 
young catcher who batted .281. Every 
year that he has been in the National 
I eague he has improved. 

PITCHING 

Bill McCool. the 20-year-old left-handed 
relief pitcher, wants badly to be a starter, 
and he would be on most teams. "I'll 
make it here in four years. " McCool 
says wryly, pointing out the obvious 
depth of the Cincinnati staff, li is this 
depth — and excellence — that gave Cin- 
cinnati the best pitching in the National 
League last season after the Dodgers, 
and maybe even including the Dodgers. 
And this season it lookseven better. Sam 
Ellis (10-3, 2.58 ER.A) moves out of the 
bullpen and into the fourth spot in the 
pitching rotation. In front of him are 
Jim O'Toole (17-7). Joey Jay (ll-ll) 
and Jim Maloney (15-10). Maloney- 
looked bad this spring, but he vvon 23 
in 1963. Jay has twice been a 21-gamc 
winner (1961 and 1962). O’Toole has 
won 19. 16. 17 and 17 and might have 


been a three-time 20-gamc winner had it 
not been for a run of fiuke accident.s. 
Jay had the flu in March and had little 
time to get his arm in shape, but the 
Reds have Joe Nuxhall and John Tsi- 
touris available as spot pitchers. Behind 
McCool in the bullpen arc Bill Henry. 
Roger Craig from the Cardinals, and 
Gerry .Arrigo from Minnesota. 

FIELDING 

.Although Cincinnati had the highest 
fielding average in the league, the Reds 
aren't really that good. Edwards is an 
excellent catcher, and the outfield of 
Harper. Pinson and Robinson is out- 
standing. but the infield is shaky, ( irst 
Baseman Coleman protests. “I've had a 
bad rap. 1 am not as bad in the field as 
1 am made out to be." The opposition 
say s the rap is bad only in that it doesn't 
go far enough. Johnson was a capable 
lirst baseman last year, but this season 
he'll play third, where he has trouble. At 
second the double play is a struggle for 
Pete Rose. Slender Leo Cardenas (157 
pounds) hasgood range at shortstop and 
a strong arm. but he makes mistakes. 

OUTLOOK 

1 red Hutchinson was a direct-action 
man w Ito had the confidence of the play- 
ers, and Dick Sisler. his successor, is the 
same type. The Cincinnati management 
hopes that this means peace and harmo- 
ny will be restored to dugoul and club- 
house. Psychology and diplomacy arc 
not enough to win the pennant, of 
course, but the Reds have talent, loo. 
They should be in the race all the way. 


PAST-P£RFORMANCE CHART 

GAMES 

YEAR FINISHED WON COST BEHIND 


1964 2T 92 

1963 i 86 

1962 a 98 

1961 I 93 

1960 6 67 

BATTING 

1964 F ROBINSON 306 

1963 PINSON .313 

1962 F ROBINSON .342 

1961 PINSON .343 

1960 F. ROBINSON .297 

HOME RUNS 

1964 F ROBINSON 79 

1963 PINSON 22 

1962 F ROBINSON 39 

1961 F. ROBINSON 37 
1960 F. ROBINSON 31 


70 I 

76 13 

64 3Vi 

61 

87 28 

O'TOOlt 17-7 

MAlOHtY 23-7 

PURKEY 23-5 

MY 21-10 

PURKEY 17-iI 

RUNS BATTED IN 
r ROBINSON 96 
PINSON 106 

F ROBINSON 136 
F. ROBINSON 124 
F. ROBINSON 83 


Miuh ofjht Reds' pitching success is owed in 
the caichiiig of tough, intel/igeni John Edwards. 
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NATIOtVAL LEAGU£ ■miiw.r.i 


PHILADELPHIA 
PHILLIES 

HITTING 

"l-ust >e;»r the lc;>guc discovered how 
viilnerahic wc were to left-handed pitch- 
ing." said tiene Mauch, the Phillies* no- 
nonsense manager. “Now I've got an 
antidote for that left-handed poison." 

I he medicine is right-hand-hitting Dick 
Stuart, obtained from Boston, where he 
had 75 homers and 2.t2 RBIs in two 
sears, lie joins holdover power hitters 
John ( allison and Richie .Mien. C'alli- 
son. who linished second m the Most 
Valuable Plaser voting, tied for third 
in homers (31). was lifth in RBIs (104) 
and led the majors in driving in gamc- 
winmng runs (12), He still isn't satis- 
fied. although most managers feel that 
he is nearly perfect. * Tvery season I 
try to improve in something." C'allison 
said in I lorida. ‘This year 1 am going 
to use a heavier bat. try to make more 
contact with the hall and raise my av- 
erage [.274]." Allen. Rookie of the Tear 
last year, hit ..3|X. had 29 home runs 
and y| RBIs and led the league in runs 
scored and total bases. He also struck 
out I.3K times, which is not i>nly a new 
NL record hut eight more strikeouts 
than Stuart had. and Stuart has a reputa- 
tion for that sort of thing. This spring 
Allen held out ("Ihey won and I lost." 
he said after he signed), hut all he necvled 
to do to he ready to play was shave olT 
his goalee and mustache. Shorn, he hit 
a dozen balls over the left-tleld fence the 
first day of practice and seemed ready to 
Ignore the so-called sophomore jinx. 

With C'allison in the outfield will |se 
l ony (ionzalcz in center and Alex John- 
son in left. Gonzalez, .27S last year, was 
a .300 hiuer in 1962 and 1963. Johnson 


(.303 in 43 games as a rookie in 1964) 
is said to be the best "anything" hitter 
in baseball. "He is not a good-ball hitter 
or a bad-ball hitter." says teammate 
John Briggs, "Hejust swings at anything 
and hits it often and far." If Johnson 
swings and misses- too often, then 
Frank Thomas (.294 BA and 26 RBIs m 
39 games with the Phils late last year) 
will takeover. The Phils' bench is strong. 
With both Bobby Wine and Ruben 
.Amaro laid up with bad back injuries. 
Cookie Rojas, the dandy utility man 
who played seven different positions last 
year and balled .291. will probably start 
the season at shortstop. When everyone 
is well. Mauch will have a eolleetion of 
pinch hitters in reserve that will include 
Thomas. Rojas. Wes Covington. Gus 
Triandos and either W'inc or Amaro. 

PITCHING 

Right-hander Jim Running (19 X. 2.63 
K R A ) and left-hander Chris Short (17 9. 
2.20 FRA third Ix’st in the Nl i are 
two of the strongest starting pitchers in 
the majors. Behind them are question 
marks. Both Art Mahaffey and Ray 
Culp, who totaled 20 wins against 16vle- 
fcats last season, came down wiiit sore 
arms late in the pennant race, and nei- 
ther was encouraging during spring 
training. That means that Bo Belinsky, 
who won nine games and had a tine 
2.87 FRA with the Angels last year, 
will probably he Philadelphia's third 
starter. "I like it here." said Bo. who 
was treated tenderly by Mauch during 
the spring. "They don't horse y»ni 
around the way they do in I ..A. I haven't 
shown loo much yet. because 1 don't 
want these National Leaguers to sec my 
serewjie until we're play ing for the mon- 
ey. This catcher (Clay Dalrymplc] w ill 
be a big help to me. I’ve never seen any- 
one call a stronger or a smarter game." 
In yet another attempt to fill out his 
pitching sialT. Mauch obtained right- 
hander Ray Herivcrl from the While 
Sox. Herbert is 35 and had a sore arm 
last season, but he is a smart pitcher and 
could be a pleasant surprise as a spot 
starter. 

In the bullpen the Phils have one of 
baschail's most durable relievers. Jack 
Baldschun. Over the past four seasons 
he appeared in 26S games and won 
while saving 42 (6 wins and 17 saves in 
71 games in 1964 )..AImost as hard-work- 
ing last year was sinker-ball specialist 


J d Roebuck, who had five victories and 
10 saves in (4) games and a sparkling 
2.22 [ K A. 


FIELDING 

nalrvmple handles things very well be- 
hind the plate, and Callison. in right, is 
a superb tieldcr. lor the third straight 
year he led all Nl. oiiilielders in assists 
with 19. and only three other oullieklers 
in the league made more put-ouls: all 
three were center fielders. I bc rcnuiinder 
of the outfield is spotty, (ionzalcz. in 
eenlcr. was charged w ith only one error 
last season, but too many balls that 
should have been caught dropped in for 
hits. Johnson can chase a hall in left, but 
Thomas and Covington are paid for 
swinging a bat. and that's about all they 
can do. Both Wine and Amaro (who 
also played second and lirsi last year) 
arc superior shortstops, and both work 
nicety with Second Baseman lony Tay- 
lor on the double play. Rojas, the in- 
terim shortstop, is probably the best 
utility man in the league. Stuart came 
to the Philswith a reputation asa monu- 
mentally bad fielder and did nothing to 
dispel it during spring training. .Alien, a 
converted outfielder, tried hard last year 
but led all major league third basemen 
in errors (41 ). 

OUTLOOH 

Stuart and Belinsky are being counted 
on to give the Phils the edge in another 
light Nl. pennant race. But neither play- 
er has been known for his leain spirit in 
the past and Manager Maueli may have 
a tiger's tail in each hand. 


PAST. PERFORMANCE CHART 


YEAR FINISHED 




1964 

1963 

1967 

1961 

1960 


?T 92 70 

4 87 75 

7 81 80 

8 47 to? 

8 59 95 


1 

12 

20 

46 

36 


1964 ALLEN 318 

1963 GONZALES 306 

1962 OEMETER 307 

1961 GONZALES 277 

1960 TAYLOR 284 

HOME RUNS 

1964 CALLISON 3t 

1963 CALLISON 26 

1962 OEMEtER 29 

1961 DEMETER 21 

I960 HERRERA 17 


BUNNING 19-8 

CULP M-II 

MAHAFFEY 19-14 

MAHAFFEY 1M9 

FARRELL 10-6 

RUNS BATTED IN 

CALLISON 104 

DEMETER 83 

OEMETER 107 

OEMETER 70 

HERRERA 71 


Miiliif 4 lleii\ mileiit smug got him 20! hif. 
\rosoit—iiiiit II «<■«■ Ifiigiie sirikroNi recoril. 
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NATIONAL L£ACU£ c iiiiliiiiifJ 


NEW YORK 
METS 

HITTING 

Pitcher Liirrv Beaniarth insists, "There's 
a new feeling around the Mets. Last year 
there was optimism, hut it was all talk. 
This year we all feel it." That is good 
news indeed, hut for the Met batters it 
will take something more than optimism 
to mount an olTense. Second Baseman 
Ron Hunt, the most accomplished of 
all the Mels, hit a solid ..^03 last season, 
and he and Outfielder Joe Christopher 
(.300) are to be taken seriously at all 
times h> opposing pitchers. Christopher, 
however, reported to camp a most un- 
happy fellow, feeling that since he led 
the team in almost every olTcnsivc cate- 
gory. he deserved more money than the 
management was willing to offer. If 
Christopher's dissatisfaction causes him 
to slump, the Mels will be hard put to 
find runs, hirst Baseman Ld Kranepool 
improved greatly last year, jumping his 
average from the .200 neighborhood to a 
promising .257. but when things go bad. 
Kranepool has been known to sulk. 

For years such astute baseball men as 
Casey Stengel and Johnny Keane told 
Catcher Chris Cannizzaro that trying to 
hit home runs wasn't his style, but it 
took a pitcher. Frank Lary. who was 
Cannizzaro's roommate last year, to get 
the message across. Maybe the fact that 
Chris had never managed to hit a home 
run helped, too. At any rate. Canniz- 
zaro. whose major league batting aver- 
age had been a cool .243. hit a hot 
.311. and he is now the team's No. 1 
catcher, ahead of real home run hitters 
like Jesse Clonder and Yogi Berra. Yogi's 
return to the ranks is a laugh a min- 
ute, but he isn't laughing in the batting 


cage. As Stengel noted, after Berra lined 
a pitch to right; "What if you had a man 
who could hit the fences? Wouldn't you 
want him on your club?" Yogi will not 
catch many full games, but it seems like- 
ly that when Casey needs a left-handed 
hitter late in the game the cx-Yankee 
manager will be the one. Gonder would 
seem to have the same qualifications 
but. despite a healthy average ( 270). he 
tends to hit the ball straight overhead 
when runners are in scoring position. 
The Mels offered S500.000 for anybody's 
superstar. They ended up trading Tracy 
Stallard for the Cardinals' Johnny Lew- 
is. an unsuccessful rookie last year who 
w ill start in right. In center, rookie Cleon 
Jones will alternate with Billy Cowan, 
who came from the Cubs. Cowan once 
struck out six times in a game against 
New York, and you know the Mets 
couldn't resist having him. The Mets have 
wailed three years for Jim Hickman to 
cut loose with his bat. Last year he hit 
..105 the last half of the season (.257 
overall), and maybe the long wait is 
over. Stengel just can't believe he has a 
player named Danny Napoleon on his 
team, but there he is. complete with a 
minor league .351 batting average in his 
first season of pro ball. Napoleon is 
slightly less polished than a Mount 
Rushmore monument, but the Mets 
can't afford to lose him in the draft. 
Casey will just have to get used to him. 

PITCHING 

1 he Mets approach respectability in this 
departinent now that they have Warren 
Spahn on the staff. Despite a poor year 
with the Braves last season, no team with 
Spahn on it can be all bad. Carlton 
Willey proved himself quite competent 
two seasons ago. but a line drive shat- 
tered his jaw in spring training last year 
and finished him for I9b4. Willey re- 
ceived a pay cut this season— which 
the Mets promised to make up if the 
right-hander was effective in spring 
training. Me seemed to be. The other 
starters w ill be Al Jackson, who has won 
33 games for (he Me(s in three seasons, 
Galen Cisco and Jack Fisher. 

Fisher ate himself off both the Ori- 
oles and the Giants. Last winter he stuck 
to a diet — a typical breakfast was an ap- 
petite-appeasement pill, a dehydration 
pill and a glass of water- and he report- 
ed to camp weighing a hungry, eager 
213. "I want to be a pitcher." he said. 


"not some kind of a physical specimen. " 
Larry Bearnarth is over the sore arm that 
kept him from being the line relief pitch- 
er he was as a rookie in 1963. In spring 
training he was forcing hatters to hit 
the bull in the din again. He and Bill 
Wakefield (3.60 FR.A. best on the Mets) 
head the bullpen. 

FfEtOItVG 

It used to lie fun to see the Mets turn a 
routine play into a wildly exciting situa- 
tion. Now Hunt and Shortstop Roy Mc- 
Millan have spoiled it. They handle ev- 
erything around second base in a most 
professional manner. Kranepool makes 
most of the plays at fitsi base and Can- 
nizzaro a lot of them behind the plate. 
The outfield looks good, too, but there 
still will be laughs there. Christopher has 
moved over to left, and the fans who 
had the time of their lives watching him 
try to catch fly balls in right field will 
no doubt move along with him. Tic 
Mets are trying to make a third base- 
man of Danny Napoleon— which may 
erase the legend of Marv Throneberry 
once and for all. As someone said when 
Danny flubbed one. "ft's the start of 
the Napoleonic error." Actually. Casey 
probably will alternate Charlie Smith 
(20 HRs. tops for the Mets) and slick- 
fielding Bobby Klaus at third. 

ourtooK 

The Mets will go on filling Shea Stadium 
— especially when the battery of Spahn 
and Berra is announced- and if Spahn 
pitches back to his form the Mets may 
nudge the Astros out of ninth place. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


VCAft FINISHED WON 

1964 to S3 

1963 10 SI 

]S62 to 40 

1961 
I960 

INDIVIDUAL 

1964 HUNT .303 
1963 HUNT .272 

1962 ASKBURN 306 

mt 

1960 


LOST BEHIND 

109 40 

111 48 

120 6019 


PITCHtNO 
A JACKSON It 16 
A JACKSON 13-17 
CRAIG 10-24 


HOME RUNS 

1964 C. SMITH 20 

1963 HICKMAN 17 

1962 THOMAS 34 

IS61 
1960 


CHRISTOPHtR 76 
THOMAS 60 

THOMAS 94 


III the JirU! uikI u! ihr phuf. siruppv Ron Hum 
lio.s been the Stefs' leiuler the puM Ino \etisuns. 




NATIONAL LEAGUE 


PITTSBURGH 
PIRATES 

HITTING 

During iTie season Robcrlo Cicmenle. 
the National l.eagiie's batting champion 
(.339), likes 10 take a little nip before 
each game- from a jar of honey he keeps 
in his liK'kcr. The honey is part of Cle- 
mente's almost fanatical concern with 
his health, and his teammates have 
kidded him about it for years. Now. 
though, his health is a genuine concern 
for the Pirates because Clemente had a 
snakcbil winter, hirst, he was struck 
high on the thigh by a stone that kicked 
up off the blade of a power mower, and 
the resulting injury required surgery. 
Then he was stricken with a malarial fe- 
ver that left him wan and weak and 20 
pounds underweight. By the lime he was 
able to report to spring training toward 
the end of March he had gained back 
10 of the pounds, but he was still a long 
way from being in lop playing shape. 
It will take time before Clemente will 
be his old self again. It's a good thing, 
therefore, that the Pirates' new manager. 
Harry Walker, has a reputation for be- 
ing an expert batting instructor, for with 
Clemente out. or subpar. someone else 
must pick up the slack. Walker supple- 
ments his advice to the players by hav- 
ing them listen to tapes he has made of 
some of the game's best hitters. "Lots 
of times a boy doesn't want hitting ad- 
vice from you because you're too close 
to him," VValker says. "I've made tapes 
with some of the best hitters - Ted Wil- 
liams. Mays. 25 of them. That gives ev- 
ery boy a chance to listen to someone 
he has conlidencc in. and believing in 
somebody is important." 

During the past three seasons no Pi- 


rate not even Clemente- has had as 
many as 90 RBIs. and only Houston 
and Washington can match that state- 
ment. This year W'illie Stargcll. stronger 
and faster as the result of a knee opera- 
tion and an off-season diet, may well be 
the big RBI man the club has lacked. 
He missed 45 games last yetir but had 
78 RBIs and 21 home runs, the most 
home runs for a Pirate in three seasons. 
Donn Clendenon (.2H2) must continue 
to curb his strikeouts (he cut down from 
136 to 96 last year). Manny Mota (.277) 
could be the Icadoff man the Pirates 
need if he learns to finagle a few walks. 
Jerry Lynch and (ienc Treese arc streaky 
at the plate but arc valuable pinch hit- 
ters. Two other Pirates were among the 
most improved batters in the league last 
year: Jim Pagliaroni (up 65 points to 
.295) and Bob Bailey (up 53 points to 
.281). Bailey was on the verge of an 
even better year but, he says. "I dropped 
from .304 in the last few weeks because 
of lack of concentration. I let my mind 
wander. You know . I'd find myself won- 
dering about things like dinner after the 
game or thinking about home. I have 
to give mv-self speeches all the time to 
help me concentrate." 

PITCHING 

Left-hander Bob Veale (18 12. 2.73 
FRA) has a fast ball lluu leaves a vapor 
trail, but all loo often the trajectory 
leaves something to be desired. He led 
the majors in strikeouts with 250. but 
he also led in walks (124) and was sec- 
ond in wild pitches (18). Vernon Law 
(12 13) gets by on grit, control and an 
excellent slider. The slider makes him 
particularly effective at night, when bat- 
ters have dilhculty picking it up. During 
the past decade Bob Friend (13 18) 
pitched more innings than anyone else 
in the majors (2.583) except Warren 
Spahn- and allowed more hits (2.633). 
For added starters there are Jive Gibbon. 
Steve Blass. Don Cardwell and Don 
Schwall. All were impressive in Florida. 

In the bullpen the Pirates have Al Mc- 
Bean. a Virgin Islander who wears flashy 
clothes and who likes to refer to himself 
as Ol' Black Magic. McBcan was the 
league's best reliever last year, garnish- 
ing his 8 3 record with 18 saves and a 
1.90 E-R.A. He will have to be equally 
effective this season unless the oncc- 
great FIRoy Face (5.18 ERA) can snap 
back and carry some of the load. 


FIELDING 

Bill Ma/croski, the superb second base- 
man. broke a bone in his fool in Flor- 
ida and will be sidelined until early 
May. The absence of Maz will hurt, be- 
cause his double-play skill (the Pirates 
led the majors in DPs with 179) is a tre- 
mendous help to Pirate pitching. Fill- 
ing in for him will be Gene Alley, a 
steady holder but an inconsistent hitter 
(.211 compared (o Mazeroski's .268, 10 
homers and 64 RBIs). Except for Maz. 
the Pirate inhetd is so-so. Neither Dick 
Schofield nor Andre Rodgers is an out- 
standing shortstop. Bailey, al third, and 
Clendenon. at first, arc bclow-avcragc 
fielders. Clendenon appears acrobatic, 
but he slaps at halls, and Bailey is fre- 
quently off balance which keeps him 
from getting a jump on grounders and 
line drives. The outfield is much better. 
Clemente is an excellent right fielder 
with a powerful arm. and Stargcll has 
speed and a good arm in left. .Mota. a 
frisky player with a good glove, is taking 
over from Bill Virdon in center, though 
Virdon. one of the best fielders in the 
game, will see a lot of action before 
ClcmeiUc returns to the Pirate lineup. 
With Del Crandall now on hand to back 
up Jim Pagliaroni. the catching is strong. 
Bui. overall, the Pirate defense— which 
had 177 errors, most in the majors, to 
go with all those double plays — puts 
too much of a strain on the pitching 
staff. 

OUTLOOK 

The traflic is pretty heavy in the first 
division, and the sixth-place Pirates will 
do very well indeed if they can move 
up one notch. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


1964 6T 80 

1963 8 74 

1962 4 93 

1961 6 7S 

1960 1 96 

1964 CLEMEME .339 

1963 CLEMENTE .370 

1962 CLEMEN1E .312 

1961 CLEMENTE .361 
I960 GROAT .325 


1964 STARDEIL 21 

1963 CLEMENTE 17 

1962 SKINNER 20 

1961 STUART 35 

I960 STUART 23 


82 13 

88 2$ 

68 8 

79 18 

59 


PITCHINQ 
VEALE 18-12 

MCBEAN 13-3 

ERIEND 18-14 

GIBBON 13-10 

LAW 20-9 

RUNS BATTED iN 

CLEMENTE 87 

CLEMENTE 76 

MA7Cfl0SKI 81 

STUART 117 

CLEMENTE 94 



Havaball 

Join the swing. 

Lots of people have. 

They’ve found a car 

running circles around the low-price field 
^without a dizzy price tag). 

’65 Dodge Polora 500 . 
Dodge-deep in luxury 
inside. 

Clean, lean, clossic 
outside. 

It’s poshness with power, 
brashness with buchets; 
yet when it conies to fuel, 
you’ll find Poiara a regular fella. 
Shabealeg! 

Go see Poiara, proof that 
Dodge comes on big for ’65. 

BS Dodge Poiara 


OODCC COMtS ON tie tot 'ftS • 0*11 • COtONtI • tOlAt* « CUSIOM 




DODGE DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 




“In a really rough, 
tough Alpine rallye, 
every loose stone on 
the road seems 
to smack 
into your car. 
Aluminum trim can 
really take it.’^ 


The man talking is Dan 
Gurney, one of America’s 
great Grand Prix drivers. 

"More important to you, 
aluminum trim can take 
the day-to-day abuse of 
salt in the winter, gravel 
roads in the summer. With 
sapphire-hard, anodized 
aluminum, the sparkle is 
part of the metal— not a 
plated surface thatcan peel 


or flake. That's why your 
car's aluminum trim will 
still have its showroom 
shine when you're ready to 
trade on a new model.” 

More and more of to- 
day's passenger cars fea- 
ture trim of light, bright 
Alcoa' Aluminum. In fact, 
the amount of aluminum 
per American car has more 
than doubled in less than 


10 years . . . light, strong 
Alcoa Aluminum in en- 
gines, wheels, brakes, ra- 
diators, air conditioners, 
trim and other vital parts. 
They’re better cars for it. 
ASK ANY DEALER HOW ALCOA 
ALUMINUM CHANGES YOUR CAR 
FOR THE BETTER. 

EJ ALCOA 



NATiONAL LEAGUE rrmtim.fj 


MILWAUKEE 

BRAVES 


HITTING 

Hddic Mathews, now captain of the At- 
ianla-bound Braves, is the last of the old 
guard who came from Boston to Milwau- 
kee in 1953. and next year he might be 
the first player in modern baseball to 
play for the same team in three different 
cities. The current Braves, he admits, arc 
far different from the ones of a few years 
back. "This used to be strictly a happy- 
go-lucky team." Mathews says. "Now 
there's no more ha/ingwhen a new man 
joins our club. We used to do all kinds 
of things to a new man — hide his socks, 
hide his shorts, put itching powder in 
his uniform. Guys like Burdette and 
Spahn were always lighting your news- 
paper while you read it. A guy would be 
getting interviewed and someone would 
pull the microphone away. But don't for- 
get. we were young and we were w inning 
in those days and that made for a loose 
club. Now the younger players are wor- 
riers. They take the game very seriously, 
and they are a fine bunch. We have to 
work hard to win now, and they know it. 
Sometimes, though. I sit and wonder 
where all my old buddies are. what has 
happened to them. Baseball has changed 
so much." 

The new Braves last year led the ma- 
jors in hitting (.272) and runs scored 
(X03). and they were second in the league 
in home runs with 159. Milwaukee play- 
ers finished second, third and fourth in 
the baiting race, and the team tied a Na- 
tional League record by having live men 
with 20 or more homers. Rico C'arty hit 
.330 with 22 homers and R8 RBls, Henry 
Aaron .328 with 24 HRs and 95 RBls. 
Joe Torre .321 with 20 MRs and 109 


RBIs. Lee Mayc hit .304. Mathews had I 
23 homers, and Denis Menke hit 20, j 
which was almost twice that of any other 
NL shortstop. Even the bench was po- I 
tent: Gene Oliver hit 13 homers, Ty ' 
C'lme baited .302, and Mike de la Hoz j 
.291. And now the Braves have added I 
two major league retreads; Lou Klim- | 
chock, w ho led the Pacific Coast League | 
with a .334 average, and Mack Jones, l 
who failed with the Braves before but , 
who led the International League Vast 
year with 39 home runs. , 

PITCHING ! 

Though the Braves won 20 of their last I 
26 games and jumped from 145^ games 
back to just five at the end, only three | 
pitching staffs in the majors had a worse 
team ER.A than the Braves' 4.11. The 
staff led the league in giving up home 
runs and making wild pitches (Denny 
Lcmasier alone yielded 27 homers and 
was worst in the majors with 20 wild 
pilches). Yet the future is bright, for the 
five starters are strong-armed and young, 
ranging in age from 21 to 27. Tony Clon- 
inger. 24. got his curve to break more 
sharply last season and led the team with 
19 wins. Lemastcr. 26. a temperamental 
left-hander, was 1 7-1 1 but needs to learn 
how to set up hitters with his wide as- 
sortment of pitches and how not to be 
bothered by bench jockeys and bad 
breaks. Left-hander V/ade BVasingamc, 
21. was 9-5 but won six games in Sep- 
tember. Hank Fischer, 24. had five shut- 
outs among his 1 1 wins, and BobSadow- 
ski. 27. was another nine-game winner. 

First man on call in the bullpen is , 
knuckleballer Bob Tiefenaucr, whose | 
3.21 ERA was best on the club last year. , 
Behind him are fast bailer Dan Osinski 
(picked up from the Angels) and former 
Giant Billy O'Dell. Much-needed help 
may come from Clay Carroll, who was 
scored on in just one of the 1 1 games he 
appeared in w ith t he Braves last year. And 
the Braves are hoping that lefty Dan 
Schneider, best college pitcher in the 
country a few' years ago at the University 
of Arizona, will lx; ready to pay dividends 
on his big bonus later in the season. 

I FfELOIAfG 

I Manager Bobby Bragan probably will 
juggle his men the way he did lust year 
when he used 1 10 different lineups, in- 
I scriing the hot hitters wherever possible. 

I Only four players arc set in their posi- 


tions: Torre, one of the best catchers in 
the league, Mathews at third. Menke at 
short and Aaron in right, all solid field- 
ers. Aaron may be hampered for some 
time, though, because of an ankle oper- 
ation he had last month. At second base 
it will be either no-hit Frank Bolling 
(.199 last year), once an expert at playing 
the hitters, or newcomer Sandy Alomar, 
a converted shortstop with swift feet, a 
sure glove and a mild bat. Felipe Alou 
is both the best center fielder and the 
best first baseman on the team, but where 
he will play is in doubt. Brag^m wants 
Carty at first, though he seems even less 
adept at this new position than in left 
field. Lee Maye wants to play center, but 
Bragan prefers him in left. "You can't 
play scared." says Maye. "so I decided to 
be an aggressive fielder from now on.” 
Maye is also a sometime vocalist. Last 
month his latest song, which he wrote 
himself, was relca.scd. It iscalled Carehws 
Hatuh. a title possibly inspired by some 
of his outfield antics. When Bragan has a 
lead to protect, he will insert two of his 
best glovemen: Ty Cline in either left or 
center, and Tommie Aaron, Henry's 
brother, at first. 


OUTLOOK 

The Braves are facing a strange situa- 
tion: playing almost as enemies in the 
city that once loved them. But before 
they leave the land of beer and brai- 
wursi for that of hush puppies and hom- 
iny grits, they would like to climax their 
13-year stay in Milwaukee with a third 
pennant. However, it is not likely that 
the pitchers will improve enough for 
Maye to write a song to commemorate 
a lame-duck pennant. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE. CHART 


TEAR FINISHED WON 
1964 S 88 

1963 6 84 

1962 S W 

1961 4 83 

1960 2 88 


LOST 

74 

78 

76 

71 

66 




IS 



INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


1964 CARTY 330 

1963 AARON .319 

1962 AARON .323 

1961 AARON .327 

I960 ADCOCK .298 


PITCHING 

CLONINGER 19-14 
SPAHN 23-7 

SPAHN 18-14 

SPAHN 21-13 

SPAHH 21-10 


HONE RUNS 

1964 AARON 24 

1963 AARON 44 

1962 AARON 46 

1961 ADCOCK 3S 

I960 AARON *40 


RUNS RATTED IN 

T0RR6 109 

AARON 130 

AARON 128 

AARON 120 

AARON 126 


63 


NATIONAL LEACVE 


LOS ANGELES 
DODGERS 

HITTING 

K-55 is a perfectly balanced thick-han- 
dled bat. 36 ounces in weight. 36 inches 
in length. When the Dodger brain trust 
finished anal>/ing it. the distant fences 
in Dodger Stadium stayed put and the 
one man capable of reaching those 
fences. Frank Howard, was traded to 
Wa.shington. What madness was this? 
When the Dodgers scored at all last sea- 
son. theexcellcnt Dodger pitchers bought 
drinks all around, (.^fler Don Drysdale 
heard that Sandy Koufax had pitched a 
no-hitter his first reaction was: “Who 
won?") But wait, there may be method 
in the madness and the inethod may lie 
a serious consideration of K-55. the bot- 
tle bat that John Roseboro borrowed 
from Drysdale last season. After years of 
swinging from his heels. Roseboro said 
to hell with It and began punching hits 
to all fields with K-55. The Dodger 
catcher produced the best average of his 
life (.2X7) and started the whole Dodger 
organization thinking in terms of line 
drives, so much so that Cieneral Manager 
Bu/?y Bavasi gjivc Howard to the Sena- 
tors for left-hander Claude Osteen, a 15- 
game winner, and Third Baseman John 
Kennedy. Roseboro also set his fellow 
players to thinking, among them hot- 
temf>ered Ron F^tirly. Last year Fairly 
slashed balls that were caught It) feet 
short of the fence and. as Vice-President 
Fresco Thompson observed; "Bum. there 
went another helmet." J irst Baseman 
Fairly now swears he. too. will follow 
the hunt-and-pcck system. 

Who will take Howard's place? Most 
likely cither A1 Ferrara, who at age 16 
played selections from l.ii Traviatii at 


Carnegie Hall and who hit enough hom- 
ers last year at Spokane (24) to rate 
as one of the few power hitters avail- 
able to the Dodgers, or Derrell (iritlith. 
who has a short stride, quick wrists and 
a line, level, left-handed swing. Grillith 
hits with less power but more frequency 
than f errara.and that is what the Dodg- 
ers have in mind for this season. 

F or run production, the Dodgers will 
depend on hitlers such as Maury NNills 
and rookie Second FLiscman Jim Lefeb- 
vre. speed, speed, speed and. of course, 
the I'Javis boys, tarly last season, after 
two glorious years of winning baiting 
championships. Tommy Davis jammed 
his arm diving into second base and. 
favoring the injury, began to analyze the 
pitchers, trying tooutguess them. "That's 
something a successful hitter dws sub- 
consciously." he says now. His average 
fell to .275. This spring Tommy was 
swinging away contidcntly and unana- 
lytically and once again looked suspi- 
ciously like the best hitter in the National 
League. 

Willie Davis” first act of greatness in 
1965 was to dive into the shallow end of 
a swimming pool and break his nose. 
The damage was insignificant. 'A ou can 
inform my many admirers." said W illie. 
"that I'm as handsome as ever." But it is 
not Willie's profile that concerns his 
fans. It's his legs, which make the base 
paths a wildly exciting place. VN'illie's 42 
stolen bases and .294 average last season 
seem to be merely appetizers. "If he'd 
lay down a few more bunts." said Man- 
ager Walter Alston, "there's no telling 
what he'd hit." 

PITCHING 

A traumatic arthritic condition of any- 
one's left elbow does not sound very 
good, but w hen the left elbow belongs to 
Sandy Koufax, not only docs it not 
sound good, it sounds fatal, at least for 
the Dodgers' pennant hopes this season, 
liarly this spring .Alston was a man of 
many smiles, because Koufax was throw- 
ing as if the perplexing injury that fin- 
ished him for the last month of the 19(>4 
season was gone and forgotten. But the 
pain is back, and the doctors gloomily 
predict Koufax will feel it for the rest of 
thcscason. The trade that brought Os- 
teen to the Dodgers now makes Bavasi 
appear to be an unabashed genius. 

Last year, even without the services of 
Koufax for the last month and Johnny 


Podres for the whole season, no one 
scored very often against the Dodgers 
(they led the league with a 2.95 F.R.A). 
Drysdale won IX. struck out 237. and 
he. Osteen and Podres (if the operation 
on I’odres' elbow is indeed as successful 
as it appears to be) give Los Angeles a 
formidable trio of starters even with- 
out Koufax. Voung John Purdin (0.56 
I'R.A in 16 innings late last season) will 
get a chance to start, and so will Jim 
Brewer. Ji>e Moeller and rookie Mike 
Kekich. As for the bullpen, Ron Perra- 
noski's sinker is sinking again, and Bub 
Miller has become one of the best late- 
innmg men in the business. 

FIELDING 

Next to the sparse hitting, it was the 
Dodgers' penchant for mismanaging a 
baseball in the field that pul them in 
sixth place. Now the Dodgers have John 
Kennedy to play third base — and lo. 
Kennedy made 2X errors last season. But 
they .say he made so many only because 
he got to balls that few other infielders 
could reach. Kennedy is the 24ih man 
the Dodgers have tried in the position 
in eight years and — in the (ield at least 
-he looks to be the best one by far. 
But except for Kennedy and W'illie Davis 
in center, the defense is seldom better 
than adequate. 

OVTLOOH 

It will be scramble, scramble, scramble 
and a lot t>f I 0 games— won and lost. 
That system could win a pennant with a 
sound Koufax. Without him. the Dodg- 
ers will have to settle for less. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


VEAR FINISHES 




)96i 6T 

1963 I 

196? 2 

1961 2 

1960 4 


SO 82 

99 63 

102 63 

89 6S 

82 72 


13 

1 

4 

13 


INOIVIOUAL LEASERS 


1964 W DAVIS .294 

1963 T. DAVIS .326 

1962 \ DAVIS .346 

1961 MOON .328 

1960 LARKtR .323 

HOME RUNS 

1964 HOWARD 24 

1963 HOWARD 28 

1962 HOWARD 31 

1961 ROStBORO 18 

I960 HOWARD 23 


KOUfAX 19-S 

KOUFAX 28-5 

ORYSDALl 25-9 

POORES 18-5 

DRYSDALE 15-14 

RUNS BATTES IN 

T. DAVIS 86 

T. DAVIS as 

T. DAVIS 153 

MOON 88 

LARKER 78 


Hhel/ier lif is running the buses or ilutsiiiga 
Jiy htill, fiWie Da\ii' speeil is electrifying. 
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NATSOfVAL LEAGUE 


S4/V FRAAICISCO 
GIAAITS 


MITTiniG 

Thoughts ol'U'iMie Mays, SN illic McCos- 
ey. Orlando C’epcda and Jim Ray Hart 
hatting all in a row have caused some 
sleepless winter nights for National 
League pitchers. May s alone causes more 
nightmares than any Alfred Hitchcock 
script. The four hit 127 home runs last 
year, an average of 32 apiece, even 
though McCovey HR) slugged nowhere 
near his potential and Hart was a mere 
rookie. Mays led the league in homers 
with 47 but slipived below .300 for the 
hrst time since 1956. New Manager Her- 
man F ranks, as aware as anyone of Wil- 
lie's phy sical exhaustion late each season, 
plans to rest his superstar as often as 
possible. "Can I atford not to?" he asks. 
McCovey is coming olT a terrible season 
at the plate, losing 60 points from his 
1963 batting average and 26 from his 
home run total. His chronically sore feet 
were treated in the winter and, with spe- 
cially built sluves. he could be his old 
murderous self again. McCovey ‘s pres- 
ence is mandatory since the only other 
left-handed batter in the regular lineup 
isCatchcr l orn Halier ( .253 ). Cepeda also 
visited the doctors to have cartilage re- 
moved from his right knee. Cepeda has 
outhit Mays for four straight years and 
has averaged 31 homers and 106 RBIs 
for his seven major league seasons, but 
he probably will not be ready to play 
when the season starts. Hart hit .2N6as a 
rookie, with 31 HRs. 

Despite all the muscles, the Ciiants* 
baiting average was the worst in the 
league except for Houston's, and they 
were sixth in scoring runs. McCovey ‘s 
bad year and Mays’s season-end slump 


did not help. If the Giants are to score 
runs as well as reach the fences, the doc- 
tors must hat 1.000 with Mays's overall 
condition. McCovey 's arches. Cepeda's 
right knee and Shortstop Jose Pagan's 
left eye. which was operated on in the 
winter to remove a growth that ham- 
pered his play the past two seasons. 

PITCHING 

Juan Marichal. who kicks higher than a 
Rivckeiie before he fires his assortment 
of pilches, heads a stalT that needs more 
and better left-handers. Both Marichal 
and Gaylord Perry, who had the fourth 
and ninth best KR.-\s in the league, arc 
right-handers and so arc Bob Bolin and 
Jack Sanford. Rookie of the Year in 
1 957 and a 24-game w inner in 1 962. San- 
ford was out most of last year but appar- 
ently had a successful arm operation in 
the off season (the Giants must have set 
a record for number of players visit- 
ing dtvclors' offices in one winter). Bob 
Hendley. a so-so pitcher for three sea- 
sons in Milwaukee and inconsistent with 
theCiiants last year, will be Franks's only 
left-handed starter, unless the team can 
trade for one. The Giants are also hop- 
ing that y oungsters l>ick Fstcllc i 23 ) and 
.-\l Stanck (21) show enough in the mi- 
nors to be recalled early in the season. 
Fistelle had a 2.84 FR.A in 33 games 
at Tacoma, and Stanck led the Pacific 
Coast League in strikeouts in 1964. 

The only veterans in the bullpen are 
Bob Shaw (7 wins, 8 saves) and Jim 
Dufialo (5-1. 2.92 FR.A). and both arc 
right-handers. But if Ma.sanori Mura- 
kami ever uses the return part of the 
round-trip ticket to Japan the Giants 
bought him. the club will add to the al- 
ready international flavor of its person- 
nel and get a needed left-handed relief 
pitcher. For the baseball-record nuts 
there seems to be no end of records for 
left-handed Japanese pitchers that Mu- 
rakami could put in the books. In 15 
innings last season his FRA in the Na- 
tional i.eague was 1 .80. almost as low as 
it had been earlier in the year in the 
Class A California League. If the Nankai 
Hawks allow him to be exported to the 
U.S. again fTank.s will give him a good 
try in the bullpen. 

FIELDING 

The Giants did not make the double play 
well in 1964. despite having one of the 
best second basemen in the majors in Hal 


Lanier. Part of the trouble was Pagan at 
shortstop. His fielding fell olf the past 
two years, along with his hitting. But he 
has a good arm and good range and per- 
haps the eye operation will help him re- 
gain his skill with a glove. If Cepeda is 
not ready to play at the .start of the sea- 
son McCovey will have to take over at 
first base, and that is not good. He 
played 26 games there in 1964 and made 
seven errors. He is not such a liability in 
left, where the Candlestick Park winds 
hold fly balls up in the air. Utility Catch- 
er Fd Bailey could also fill in at first. The 
rest of the outfield is in good hands. 
Mays in center has slowed up a bit. but 
he is still racing toward the Hall of Fame 
and a flock of National League career 
records. Jesus Alou in right has a good 
arm, and his brother. Matty, is a valuable 
outfield replacement. Hart at third does 
not have the fielding finesse of Jim [dav- 
enport. but his arm is accurate and he 
outhit the veteran by exactly 50 points 
and outhomcred him 31 to 2. 

OUTLOOK 

The (iiants finished only three games be- 
hind St. I.ouis last season, and it is not 
hard to sec them contending for the pen- 
nant again, especially if McCovey comes 
back and the patchwork pitching staff 
holds together. Mays is still Mays, and ‘ 
Cepeda will not be sidelined too long ' 
with that knee. Lanier and Jesus Alou. 
both 22, batted .274 last season and 
could easily improve. While the Can- 
dlestick Park parking lot continues to 
sink into the sea. the Candlestick Park 
tenants may rise higher than third place. 
Herman I'ranks must trust in medical 
science to help him accomplish all this. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


TEAR FINISHEO WON 

1964 4 90 

1963 3 N 

1962 I 103 

1961 3 86 

1960 S 79 


72 

74 
62 
69 

75 
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INOIVIDUAl LEADERS 


1964 CEPtDA .304 

1963 CEPEDA .316 

1962 f AlOU .316 

1961 CEPEDA .311 

1960 MAYS .319 


PITCHING 

MARICHAL 21-8 

MARICHAL 2$-8 

SANFORD 24 7 

S MILLER 14-6 

S. JONES 18-14 


HOME RUNS 

1964 MAYS 47 

1963 MCCOVEY 44 

1962 MAYS 49 

1961 CEPEDA 46 

1960 MAYS 29 


RUNS BATTED IN 

MAYS 111 

MAYS 103 

MAYS 141 

CEPEDA 142 

MAYS 103 


66 


Now my children love brushing their teeth, 
and I know they get them really clean with the 
Broxodent® Automatic Toothbrush 



OfPt'9 Beteily H.lls, forpr3‘Sii''g S'-Oxotfenf The-rna/na 


Warren 


It’s from Squibb, so you know 
it’s right for your teeth 


Mrs. VS’ior knows from her dentist that 
the habits of |>r<)|)cr dental rare are best 
formed in childhood. Thousands of den- 
tists have first told families like the 
Wiora about Ib'oxodent, 

Hmxodcril, inlrorlucrd by Squibb , is<'om- 
plelfly differvnt from any othi'r fUvtric 
Inolhbrush. Its tiny brush moves U|> an<l 
down at an unfailing rate of 120 strokes 
l>er second — to whisk food particles from 
the teeth and refresh the Kums. There 
are no batteries to run down, or that 
need rwliarginj; or replacement. 

The Broxodent automatic toothbrush 
motcir is permanently sealed against 


moi.Hiure in ejKixy resin, has only one 
moving part. There are no plastic co>;a to 
jam or wear out. 

S<juibb, a leader in dental research, has 
run a single Broxodent continually, in 
laboratory tests for more than a year . . . 
equivalent to years and yeare of renu- 
lar after-meal brushing by even the larg- 
esl family. 

When you buy an electric toothbrush, 
sjH'nd enough to get the best. Knjoy 
more efficient and longer service with 
BroxcKlent. (‘ompleto with -1 different 
coloix*d interchangeable brushes pluss|)e- 
cial holder for handle and brushes. 


Th« Broiodsnl toothbrush has been 
provisionally accepted as an elfective 
cleansing device for use as part ol a 
program ol good oral hygiono to sup- 
plomant the regular professional care 
required lor oral health. 

The Council on OenOI Thorapeutice 
Amarican Dantal Asaociation 


evOXODCNT* I, a I caasao oo.iemara 

BROXODENT is the perfect gift 
for Mother's Day. Father'.^ Day, 
weddings and graduations. 


NATIONAL L£ACVE cOMlnued 


HOUSTON 

ASTROS 


HITTING 

"ir practice vsill help, then Lord knows 
we have to bo better,” said arm-weary 
Coach Clint Courtney. Clint came to 
Houston's training camp expecting to be 
a supervisor in spotless white flannels 
but discovered instead that one of his 
many duties was to be stand-in for 
Iron Mike, the pitching machine, it was 
that kind of spring for everv body. New 
Manager Lum Harris kept the five dia- 
monds at CtKoa Beach in action con- 
slantlv. With 14 coaches on hand, plav- 
ers took cram courses in pickoffs. cut- 
offs. base running and hitting. Mostly 
it was hitting, and never has a team 
needed it more. An intriguing statistic 
reveals that the 1964 Colts left fewer 
men on base than any other team in the 
majors — but. of course, the Colts had 
fewer men on base to begin with. They 
were dead last among the 20 major 
league clubs in team baiting average, 
hits, runs, runs baited in, total bases and 
home runs fas a team. Houston hit 70 
homers, just nine more than Roger Mar- 
is hit all by himself in 1961), Over the 
winter the team nickname was changed 
to Astros, but the offense still looks like 
the Colts — the 1965 lineup is pretty 
much the same as last year's. Two ex- 
ceptions are rookies Joe Morgan. Tex- 
as League All-Star second baseman 
(.323, 47 stolen bases), and Ron Brand, 
a .273-hilting catcher at Columbus. Nei- 
ther has a great deal of power, but both 
could help, '‘ril hit up here.” says Mor- 
gan. "but first I've got to learn the pitch- 
ers and figure out the strike xone." Lum 
Harris cun wait, because there's no one 
else to play second. 


Houston has two solid hitters in Third 
Baseman Bob Aspromonte (.280, 12 
HRs, 69 RB(s) and Outfieldcr-f-'irst 
Baseman Walter Bond (.254, but 20 HRs 
and 85 RBls). .After that there are peo- 
ple like Hddie Kasko (.243). Bob Lillis 
(.268) and Mike White (.271), none of 
whom hit as much as one home run last 
year, and Al Spangler (.245) and Jimmy 
Wynn (.224). who together hit nine. Of 
course. Rusty Siaub hit 20 homers in 
half a season at Oklahoma City, and 
Jim Beauchamp had 34 homers and 83 
runs baited in there; if they can power 
(he ball like that with the Astros, the 
situation will brighten rapidly. 

PITCHING 

Ever since Houston entered the National 
League three years ago. the team's strong 
pitchers have carried the team's weak 
hitters, and they will have to do it again 
in 1965. Curiously, the staff, for all its 
collective success (only three teams in 
the league last season had pitching staffs 
that yielded fewer runs than Houston's 
did), is relatively undistinguished indi- 
vidually. It is comprised principally of 
castoffs and discards — like Bob Bruce. 
Ken Johnson. Dick Farrell, Hal Woodc- 
shick. Don Nottebart. Don Larsen and 
Jim Owens. Bruce, after 1 5 quiet years in 
pro ball, made some noise last season 
( 1 5-9. 2.76 ERA ) and took over the No. I 
spot in the pitching order. Johnson, Far- 
rell and Nottebart are the other most 
frequent starters. Johnson (II 16) seems 
to have recovered from the shock of pitch- 
ing and losing a no-hit game <1-0 to the 
Reds), and Farrell (11-10) showed no 
sign this spring of the injuries (hat cut 
short his bid for a 20-w in season. Before 
gelling hurt in June, Farrell had won 10 
games, most in the majors at the lime. 
Nottebart (6-11) had a no-hit game in 
1963, which he won, fortunately. Lar- 
sen (4-8 with Houston last year), used 
mainly in relief the past four seasons, 
started 10 games and had a fine 2.27 
ERA. Owens (8-7) was both a starter 
and a reliever last year, though Hous- 
ton's key bullpen man is W'oodcshick 
(2 9 but 22 saves and a 2.77 ERA). This 
season the Astros will carry two hard- 
throwing first-year players: 22-year-old 
Danny Coombs and 1 8-year-old Larry 
Dicrker. '‘They'll stick, and they'll pitch 
their turns,” says Harris. It will be a 
novelty to see a pitcher under 30 in a 
Houston lineup. 


FIELDING 

Cicneral Manager Paul Richards believes 
that the new domed stadium will be "a 
laboratory test of defensive skills.” This 
is his way of saying that there w ill be no 
fly halls lost in the sun, no muddy infield 
skin, no bunts rolling foul or fair on a 
tilled baseline, no wind-blown hits. It 
will take fast legs to cover the vast out- 
field. and synchromesh hands to field 
the grounders that will rocket across 
baseball's only flat infield (since there 
is no drainage problem under the dome, 
there is no need for the standard tur- 
llcback infield). Last year's fielding 
weaknes.ses in center, at second base and 
behind the plate cost the Colls an esti- 
mated 25 of their 35 one-run losses. For 
this reason Morgan and Brand, good 
fielders both, will stay in the lineup if 
they can hit even a little bit. At short- 
stop. Kasko's hands arc sure and his arm 
is strong hut his range is limited. Third 
base is no problem— Aspromonte is one 
of the best in the league. Bond, speaking 
of first base. says. “Last year I was just 
trying not to look bad. but now I can 
make all the plays.” Staub is still learn- 
ing to play right field, and Spangler, the 
left fielder, runs in and out better than 
he goes left and right — which leaves 
VVynn in center field with everything 
from F.l Paso to Texarkana to call his 
own. .All in all. the Astro defense is not 
the kind that pitchers dream of. 

OUTLOOK 

The old Colts were no bargains, and the 
new .Astros don’t seem a great deal dif- 
ferent. Still, a few base hits added to 
that good pitching could keep the Astros 
ahead of the last-place Mets. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


rCAR FINISHED WON 

l%4 9 €6 

1963 9 66 

1962 i 64 

I9fil - — 

J9M - - 


LOST BEHIND 


96 

96 

96 


27 

33 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


BATTINO 

1964 ASPROMONTE 280 
1963 SPANGLER .281 
1962 MEJIAS .286 


PITCHING 

BRUCE 159 

FARRELL 14-13 

BRUCE 10-9 


HOME RUNS 


RUNS BATTED IN 


1964 BOND 20 

1963 BATEMAN 10 

1962 MEJIAS 24 

1961 . - 

1960 


BOND 86 

BATEMAN 69 

MEJIAS 76 


68 


NATIONAL LEAGUE .miinm/ 


CHICAGO 
CUBS 

HITTING 

Big Cicorgc Altman comes from North 
C arolina and was educated at Tennessee 
A&l. but he considers C hicago his home. 
He lives there and his best baseball mem- 
ories arc there. A strong straightaway 
hitter, he clubbed a total of 49 home 
runs for the C ubs in 1961 and 1962 and 
batted better than each season. 

Then he was traded away to St. Louis 
for pitching help and got messed up try- 
ing to pull the ball oser Busch Stadium’s 
right-field fence, just MO feet away. Last 
year with the Mets he suffered a dis- 
located shoulder, a groin injury and a 
ruptured baiting average (.2.^0). Now 
.Allman is physically sound again and. 
more important, he is back, in Wrigley 
1-ield. His presence gives Head C oach 
Bt>b Kennedy a fourth dangerous man | 
in the baiting order to go along with | 
Ron Santo. Billy Williams and hrnie 
Banks. Santti. a stocky, handsome blond 
from Seattle and one of the National 
League’s linesi all-round players, is cap- 
lain of the team even though he is only 
25. He hit ..M3 last year, had .’0 homers 
and 114 RBIs and lied for the league 
lead in triples. Williams was one point 
behind Santo in baiting and three home 
runs ahead. Together they form as po- 
tent a pair of hitters as ever chased a 
pitcher to an early rinse. The amiable 
Banks is still predicting rosy things for 
his team, completely ignoring his failure 
as a prognosticator for the past 1 1 years, 
the length of his sentence in Chicago. 
He is undoubtedly over the hill from his 
Most Valuable Player seasons in 1958 
and 1959. but Lrnie over the hill is still 
worth 20 or .^0 home runs. 


Offensively the rest of the Cub lineup 
does not appear loo frightening. Catcher 
Oick Beriell has hit only six home runs 
in the fast two years and is not likely to 
better .240. Oominican rookie Roberto 
Pena. ..303 in the Sovithern League last 
season, won the shortstop job with a 
good spring, beating out switch-hitting 
Jim Stewart. Neither of the right-field 
candidates. Doug Clemens and Len Cia- 
brielson. has shown that he can hit big 
league pitcliing yet. Clemens missed 
part of last season with a broken linger. 
Gabriclson is built more like a full- 
grown Kodiak than a cub and hit some 
impressive drives in spring training, yet 
his home run totals in live years as a 
pro are not noteworthy. 

PITCHING 

It was pitching more than anything else 
that buried the C ubs in eighth place Iasi 
season. They linished fifth in batting 
and fourth in lieldmg but eighth in 
earned runs allowed, eighth in low -run 
games pitched and a near booby -pri/e 
in hits allowed. It was unfortunate that 
Chicago could not pitch Larry Jackson 
every day. Jackson, who came to Chi- 
cago from St. Louis in the same deal that 
exiled George .Altman, won 24 games, 
the most in cither league. 1 Hean Chance, 
the Cy >'oung .Award Winner, won only 
20 for the Angels.) This year Jackson 
may get some help from left-handed 
Dick Lllsworih (14-18). who won 22 
games in 1963. A year ago I'llsworth 
spent spring training working on his 
breaking pilches and neglected his fast 
ball. When the season started he reared 
back to throw his fast ball and instead 
delivered an unintentional changeup. 
This spring he concentrated on more 
and belter fast balls and expects to re- 
gain his 1963 form. 

Among the others. Krnic Broglio. a 
big right-hander who is another St. 
Louis refugee (and he was not happy 
missing last October’s World Scries pay- 
off). might return to his Cardinal form 
< 18-8 in 1963 ) after an off-season otvera- 
tion to remove bone chips from his el- 
bow. Cal Koonce. whowon three straight 
after his recall from the minors laic last 
year, will be a starter. The Cubs are also 
depending on two aging veterans. Bob 
Buhl. 36. and fidgety Lou Burdette. 38, 
both ex-Milwaukee stars. Lindy Mc- 
Daniel. still another e\-Cardina!. will 
head the bullpen crew. 


FIELDING 

The shortstop-second base situation is 
in a muddle. I ast year's shortstop, An- 
dre Rodgers, went to Pittsburgh, but the 
Cubs still have a seemingly endless sup- 
ply of inlicldcrs of about equal and 
not terribly impressive- ability. Pena 
will open at short, with Stewart, who 
also played second and center field last 
season, in reserve. Second base could 
be handled by rookie Glenn Beckert. 
a good double-play man who was a 
shortstop at Salt l.ake City and baited 
.277. or Ron Campbell, another Salt 
Lake graduate who spent 26 games with 
the Cubs last year and hit .272. 

Billy Williams has lx*en moved from 
left to center field, where he will not be 
as good as Billy Cowan, who went to 
the Mets for Altman. .Altman will play 
left, not too gracefully, lioth Gabriclson 
and Clemens will have problems in right. 
Santo is splendid at third, and Bertcll 
has a good arm behind the plate. Banks 
plays first base the way an old shortstop 
should. 

OUTLOOK 

Coach Kennedy can depend on several 
things; Santo. Williams and Banks will 
swing their bats with the same old effec- 
tiveness. Allman will hit better than last 
year’s .2.30 and Jackson can be relied 
upon for another good year. But. sadly, 
Kennedy also can rely on the fact tliat 
seven other clubs in the National League 
look belter than his, Right licld. second 
base, shortstop and pitching are ques- 
tion marks. Some may turn into pleas- 
ant surprises, but not enough for the 
Cubs to step up in class, 


1964 

1963 

I9S2 

1%1 

1960 


PAST-PERFORMANCIE CHART 



LOST BCHINO 

86 17 

80 17 

)M 42^ 

90 29 

94 35 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


1964 SANTO .313 

1963 SANTO ,797 

1962 ALTMAN .318 

19C1 ALTMAN .303 

1960 ASHBURN .291 


L JACKSON 24-11 

ELLSWORTH 22.10 

BUHL 12-14 

CARDWELL 15-14 

HOSBIE 1620 


1964 
1963 
1%2 
1961 
1960 


RUNS BATTED IN 


SANTO 114 

SANTO 99 

BANKS 104 

ALTMAN 96 

BANKS 117 


WILLIAMS 33 
SANTO 25 
WILLIAMS 25 
BANKS 37 
BANKS 29 
BANKS *41 


Some Significant Baseball Statistics 

Official major league overages do noi always disclose the reasons a team finished where 
it did — or the true value of a baseball player to his club. Here is a different breakdown 
of the 1964 season, one that permits a more penetrating analysis of major league play 


TEAM OFFENSE 


EXTRA-BASE 


EXTRA-BASE 


VS. DEFENSE 


POWER: TEAM 


POWER; INOIVtDUAL 


NATIONAL LEAQuE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Runs 

scored 


Cincinneli (60 

Ssn Francisco &56 

SI Louis 7lS 

Philsdelphii S93 

Milmauliee R03 

LosAnge'es (M 

Pillsturt^ 663 

Chicejo 

Houston 495 

NewYoih 569 


Oppenenls' 

runs Diflerenee 

566 -1-94 

587 -r-69 

652 4 63 

632 4 6J 

744 4 59 

572 4 42 

636 4 27 

724 - 75 

628 133 

•776 1- 207 


Chicago 
MilKiuhee 
PhiladetpM 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 
Pillsburgti 
St Louis 
Hew York 
Houston 
Los Angties 


Eitra-base 

Hils Ms Pet. 

1.391 434 312 

1. 522 465 .306 

1.41$ 422 .298 

1.360 388 .285 

1.383 388 281 

1.469 400 ,272 

1.531 402 .263 

1.372 329 240 

1.214 273 225 

1,375 .298 JI7 


Mays SF(296) 
Robinson. Cm ( X6> 
Santo. Chi (313) 
Slsrgell. Pill ( 273) 
Allen. Phil (.318) 
Callison Phil ( 274) 
Menke. Mil ( 283) 
Johnson, Cm ( 273) 
Cepeda. SF ( 304) 
Banks. Chi ( 264) 


Eitra-base 

Hits hits Pci. 
171 77 .450 
174 73 420 
185 76 411 
115 47 409 
201 80 .398 
179 71 397 
143 54 378 
130 49 377 
161 60 373 
156 58 372 


i'AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AtKERfCAN LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York 
, Chicago 
Baliimoie 
Minnesota 
Detroit 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 

Washington 
. Kansas City 


Runs Opponents' 

scored runs OiFleience 
730 577. -153 

642 Ml' 4141 

679 ;567j 4 112 

737 678 -■ 59 

699 678' 421 

689 ^693' - 4 

644 '551 -7. 

688 '793 rtOS 

578 733 - 155 

.621 836 -215 


Minnesota 

Boston 

Kansas City 

Baltimore 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

Washington 

New York 

Chicago 

Los Angeles 


{itri-bast 

Hits Ms Pci. 

1.413 494 350 

1 425 468 .328 

1.321 411 .311 

1.357 411 303 

1 394 413 .296 

1.386 394 .284 

1.246 352 .283 

1,442 405 .281 

1 356 330 243 

1.297 315 243 


Powell Balt ( 290) 
Allison Minn (267) 
Colavilo. KC(.274| 
Mantle NY ( 303) 
Mantilla. Bos ( 289) 
Conigliaro Bos ( 290) 
Demeler Del ( 256) 
Killebrew. Minn ( 270) 
Oliva. Minn ( 323) 
lock. Wash ( 248) 


Estia-base 

Hits hiis Pci 
123 56 455 
14] 63 447 
161 67 416 
123 51 415 
123 51 415 
117 47 .402 
113 45 398 
156 61 391 
217 84 387 
127 49 .386 


RUNS PRODUCED 


CONSISTENT HITTERS 


[national league 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Boyer Si L ( 295) 
Allen Phil ( 316) 
Mays SF(.296) 
Santo. Chi (.313) 
Torre. Mil (.321) 

H Aaron. Mil (328) 
Callison. Phil (274) 
While. SI.L( 303) 
Clemente. Pill (.339) 
Robinson. Cm ( 306) 


Runs TeammaleT Runs'r 
scored batted m produced 

100 95 195 

125 62 187 

121 64 185 

94 84 178 

87 89 176 

103 71 174 

101 73 174 

92 81 173 

95 75 170 

103 67 170 


Williams. Chi (.312) 
flood. SI.L( 311) 
Allen. Phil (.318) 
Clemente, Pitt ( 339) 
Groat. SLL(.292) 
Santo. Chi (.313) 
Maaetoski. Pill ( 268) 
W Davis. LA ( 294) 
White. St.L( 303) 
Brock. Chi-SI L(315) 


Games hit 
Games safely in 

162 125 

162 124 

162 123 

155 122 

161 118 

161 >118 

162 117 

157 116 

160 ns 

155 115 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


B Robinson Ball (317) 
Oliva. Minn (.323) 
Mantle. NT (303) 
Wagner, Clev ( 253) 
Colavito. KC (.274) 
Killebrew. Minn ( 270) 
Stuart. Bos (.279) 
Howser. Clev ( 256) 
Allison. Minn (.287) 
Rollins, Minn(.270) 


Runs Teammates Runs 
scored balled in produced 
82 90 172 

109 62 171 

92 76 168 

94 69 163 

89 68 157 

95 62 157 

73 81 154 

101 49 150 

90 54 144 

67 56 143 


B Robinson. Balt (317) 
Oliva, Miim ( 323) 
Causey. KC<28I) 
Wagner Clev ( 253) 
Biessoud. Bos(293) 
Colavito. KC (.274) 
Versalles. Minn ( 259) 
Howard. NY ( 313) 
Lumpe, Del ( 256) 
RKhardson, NY (.267) 


Games hit 
Games solely in 

163 12$ 

161 124 

157 112 

163 112 

158 no 

160 no 

160 no 

350 109 

158 109 

159 107 


BEST AT 

GETTING ON BASE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Times al 
plate 

Sanlo. Chi ( 313) 686 

Robinson. Cinn ( 306) 662 

H. Aaron. Mil ( 321) 634 

Cany. Mil (.330) 505 

Clemente. Pitt ( 339) 683 

Mays. SF (.296) 665 

Allen. Phil (.318) 708 

Williams. Chi (.312) 709 

Menke. Mil (.283) 588 

Torre, Mil (.321) 646 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Times at 
ptale 

Mantle. NY ( 303) 567 

Allison. Minn ( 287) 594 

Powell. Ball ( 290) 506 

Robinson, Chi ( 301) 606 

Kahne. Del (.293) 60S 

Sitbein. Ball (245) 596 

Killebrew. Minn ( 270) 682 

Causey. KC(281) 705 

Yasliaemski Bos (.289) 646 

Genlile. KC( 251) 533 


Reached On base 
base pci. 

273 398 

262 396 

249 .393 

196 .388 

264 387 

254 382 

268 379 

262 .370 

215 366 

236 .365 


Reached On base 

240 .423 

240 .404 

201 .397 

233 384 

232 .382 

225 378 

257 .377 

265 .376 

241 373 

198 .371 

CONTIMUCO 
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MTTKO IN SCOTUN8. BLtNIKO SCOTCH WHISKY M 0 NOOT IHPOCTEO BY CMAM ONY COKPOfiKTlOM. NEW TOtK. N.Y. 



Johnnie Walker Red, smooth enough to be the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 






Two new Wilson Staff Balls -one for slammers, 








NEW! HIGH COMPRESSION Wilson Staff golf ball. 


one for swingers 


Why the choice? Simply because some golfers 
are slammers and others arc swingers. Slammcrs 
tend to over>compress a medium ball. And 
swingers usually don't compress a hard ball 
enough. The solution? Two great new Wilson 
Staff balls— one with the compression and “feel” 
that's exactly right for your swing. Each with a 
new cut>resistant cover that delivers a sweeter- 
sounding “click.” Test drive a new Wilson Staff 
ball today. Direct route to birdie country. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 

WiiMni 

Wriwn Spo<l>n| Good! Co . C>-c«to 



Av«>l*bl* only throush golf prol*s«ional itveot 

NEW! MEDIUM COMPRESSION WUson Staff golf ball. 





We’re making sidewalks softer. . . and softer. . . and softer 


With lightweight crepe soles that give your feet a sure-footed cushion. 
And Breathin' Brushed Pigskin* that not only breathes as you walk, but 
resists dirt and moisture and stays looking like new with only an occasional 
brushing. Besides, all Hush Puppies* shoes have a steel shank inside 
for support. Try 'em on just once — you’ll wear 'em home, 

Men’s to size 16, $10.00 to $12.00. Golf and specialty shoes $12.00 to $M.00. Styles too lor wromen and children. 



Hush . 
Puppies 

Breathin' Brushed Pigskn' 
Casuals By Wolverine 



Statistics I OMilnufJ 


ALLTIME BEST 
home run hitters 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Melon 511 

$ten MumI 47$ 

Willie Mays 4$3 

Eddie Malhews 44$ 

Duke Snidei 407 

Ernie Banks 376 

Gil Hodges 370 

Ralph Kinet 369 

Heniy Aaron 366 

John Miae 359 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Babe Ruth 
Jimmy Fois 
Ted Williams 
Lou Gehrig 
MKkey Mantle 
Joe DiMaggio 
Yogi Beiia 
Hank Gieenbeig 
Roy Sieveis 
Al Simmons 


POWER PtTCHING 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Sirikeculs Walks Dlfleiei 


Bunning. Phil (19 8) i\ 

Koulaa. IA(I9 5) 2'. 

Diysdale, LA(I6 16) 2: 

Gibson. St L (19 17) 7' 

Maiichal SF(7l 8) 7< 

Maloney. Cm (1$ 10) 71 

Shoil Phil (17 9) 11 

Veale Pitl(18 17) 7' 

Perry, SF (12 ll) 1! 

lemasler. Mil (17 11) 11 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Strikeouts Walks Ditlerence 


lolich. Cel (18 9) 
Radali. Bos (16 9) 
Chance LA (70 9) 
Ford. NY (17 6) 
Pascual. Mlnn(15 12} 
Kaat. Minn (17 H) 
Pena KC (12 14) 
Pappas. Balt(l6 7) 
Pitarro, Chi (19-9) 
Peters. CIh (20 8) 


BEST BASE STEALERS 
national LEAGUE 


Harper. Cm 27 

H Aaron. Mil 26 

Robmson. Cm 28 

Co«an Ch) 15 

Mays SF 24 

W Pivis. LA 55 

Wills LA 70 

Brock Clu St L 61 

Tayloi. Phil 20 

Clendenon. Pilt 20 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Wagner. Cley 
Versalles. Minn 
Apancio. Ball 
Weis. Chi 
Howser Clee 
Hinton. Wash 
Brulon. Det 
G Brown. Get 


McCia 


Chi 


Oliya. Minn 


BEST AGAINST 
TYRST DIVYSYON 


national LEAGUE 


Sadecki. St.L 
Farrell. Hous 
McBean. Pill 8 3 

Cloninger. Mil 19 14 

O'Dell. SF 8 7 

Koulei.LA 19-5 

Simmons. SI L 18 9 

Owens. Hous 8 7 

Hendley SF 10 11 

Veale. Pitt 18 12 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Bunker. Balt 
Tiant. Clev 
Bell. Clev 
Ford NY 
Downing. NY 
Chance. LA 
Pappas. Balt 
Barber. Ball 
Piaarto. Chi 
Daniels. Wash 


Season Fiisl-division 

record record 
20 11 11 2 

n 10 8 2 


First-divisron 


TOUGHEST PITCHERS 
TO HIT 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Koufaa. IA(19 5) 

Dtysdale. LA (18-16) 1. 

Veale. Pitt (18 12) l.i 

Short Phil (17 9) 
8o1m.SF(6 9) i 

Maloney. Cm (IS 10) 

R Miller, LA (7-7) 

Cloninger. Mil (19 14) 

Gibson St L(19 12) 1. 

Perry. SF (12 11) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Radali Bos <16 9) 
Hoilen. Chi (13 9) 
Chance. LA (20 9) 
Bunker. Balt (19 5) 
Peters. Chi (20 8) 
Piyatro. Chi (19 9) 
Downing. NY (13-8) 
Aguirre, Del (5 10) 
Lolich. Det <18 9) 
Stigman, Minn (6 15) 


BEST AGAINST 
SECOND DYVYSYDN 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Season Second-division 


Koutai. LA 19 S 

Ellis. Cm 10 3 

DuHalo. SF 5 1 

Maiichal. SF 21 8 

Jackson. Chi 24 11 

O'Toole. Cm 17 7 

Gibbon, Pitt 10 7 

Wise. Phil 5-3 

Bunning Phil 19 8 

Tayloi, St. I 6 4 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1000 

1000 

1000 


Season Second-division 


Hall Ball 
Sheldon. NY 
Peters. Chi 
McDowell. Clev 
Slolllemyre. NY 
Slock. Ball-KC 
Mikkeisen, NY 
Gladding, Del 
Perry. Mmn 
Wickersham, Del 


CFFCCTIVC RELtCF PITCHERS 


LEAGUE 

Woodeshick, Hous (2 9} 
McBean Pill (8 3) 
Baldscbvn. Phil (6 9) 

R Miller LA (7 7) 

Shaw. SF(7 6) 

Ellis, Cm (10 3) 

Tayloi. SI.L<8 4) 
McDaniel. Chid 7) 
Tielenauer. Mil (4 6) 
Bearnaiih, Ny(S 5) 


learn lost learn lost Pet. 


LEAGUE 

RadaU, Bos (16 9) 
Wyatt. KC (9 8) 
Wilhelm. Chi (12 9) 
McMahon. Clev (6 4} 

R. lee. LA (6-5) 

Kline. Wash (10-7) 

S. Miller. Balt (7 7) 
Mikkeisen. NYd 4) 
Woithinglon. Mmn (5 6) 
Sherry, Det (7 5)^ 
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an/iERicani league 


IMEW YORK 
YANKEES 

HITTING 

Johnny Keane, the iicu Yankee manager, 
has a fa\orite story he tells about the 
day. 35 years ago. when he first tried out 
with the Si, l.ouis Cardinals. The club- 
house man ga\e him the scroungiest uni- 
form and cap available. Keane did not 
mind the crumpled uniform as much as 
he did the beat-up cap. “I can still see 
that cap." Keane remembers. "Itwasold 
and dirty and the peak was broken. But 
Andy High, the Cards' regular third 
baseman, let me use one of his uniforms 
and gave me one of his cups. I've never 
forgotten that and. because of it. wher- 
ever I've gone I try to be sure that every 
boy gets a new cap." 

It is fortunate that Johnny Keane is 
happy with little things, for the team he 
has taken over no longer fils the Big 
Hitter mold that earned it the nickname 
the Bronx Bombers. Last season the Yan- 
kees hit only 162 home runs, their low- 
est total in five years and down almost 
XO from their record-breaking high of 
240 in 1961. Hven more significantly, 
they were lied for fifth in the league in 
home runs, the worst for a Yankee team 
in 50 years. Mickey Mantle led the team 
in homers with 35. which was 19 fewer 
than his own major league high but the 
most by a Yankee in three seasons and 
more than he is likely to hit this season. 
Hampered by his damaged knee. Mickey 
has become a much less consistent hitter 
when he bats left-handed. Batting riglit- 
handed the past two seasons he has av- 
eraged .422, left-handed only .244. None- 
theless, he ended up w ith a .303 average 
last year, with HI runs batted in and. 
except for Baltimore's Brooks Robin- 


son. was the most valuable player in 
the American League. The only other 
Yankee over .300 was Elston Howard 
(.313. K4 RBIs). Next was Roger Maris, 
whose credentials were modest; .2K1. 
26 HRs. 71 RBIs. First Baseman Joe 
Pepitone had 28 homers and ItX) RBIs, 
hut his average was only .251. and the 
other intleldcrs. Bobby Richardson. Tony 
Kubek. dele Boyer and super-sub Phil 
Lin/, had averages of .267. .229, .218 and 
.250. with a total of 25 homers among 
them. Tom Tresh. the third outfielder, 
slumped to .246 and 16 home runs. Tresh 
said this spring that he w as going to cut 
down on his swing (1 10 strikeouts) and 
forget about going for the fences. ‘Tm 
going to be a I’unch and Judy hitter." 
he said. Helpful hitting came from re- 
serves l*edro Cion/ale/(.277 in 1 12 ABs). 
Hector l.opc/ (.260 and 10 home runs 
in 285 ,ABs)and John Blanchard (7 HRs, 
2.S RBIs in 161 ABs). and despite the de- 
cline in power the \ ankees were a dose 
second in the league in runs scored. 

PITCHiNG 

Yankee pitching, usually strong, is a 
worry now because of W'hitcy Ford, long 
the ace of the start'. Ford was 17 6 last 
year, but he was able to pilch only live 
weak innings in the \\ orld Scries because 
of a circulatory ailment in his hand (he 
couldn’t shave with it and had to sit on 
it between innings to keep it warm). 
Surgery corrected the ditlieuily. but 
Whitey's appearances in spring training 
were inconclusive. In any case, he can 
coneentrate on his pitching this season 
now that he has relinquished his pitching- 
coach Job to newcomer Cot Deal, who 
helped develop the Houston staff into 
the best control pitchers in baseball. Jim 
Bouton, a right-handed would-be co- 
median and the club's big winner last 
year with 18, says of the new coach, "He's 
cot to help us. If he doesn't, we got a 
raw deal." The man who needs most help 
w ith his control is left-hander -Al Dow n- 
ing. who has trouble keeping his good 
fast ball low enough often enough. Mel 
Sloltlemyre. who joined the Yankees in 
August and won the pennant for them 
with a 9 3 record the last two months, is 
the fourth starter. Pete Ramos, who came 
to the Yankees even later in the season 
than Stottlemyre and saved seven games 
in relief in September, heads the buliiK’n. 
The left-handed man there will be tower- 
I ing 6-foot 7-inch Steve Hamilton (7 2). 


FIELDING 

The >'ankees’ secret weapon has always 
been fielding, at w hich they arc or used 
to be— marvelously adept. The infield ol 
Pepitone. Richardson, Kubek and Boyer 
is probably the best in baseball, and the 
outlkld would be equally good if it were 
not for Mantle’s gimpy knee. That knee 
has changed Mickey from a great center 
fielder to an uncertain, erratic one. 
Spring training saw Mantle in two of the 
outfield positions, and where he will 
end up is not certain, though he will 
probably stay in left field, with Tom 
Tresh going to center. Tresh may be 
Ivelter in center than the Mantle of today, 
but he is nowhere near the fielder Mickey 
used to be. In right, Maris continues to 
be one of the best in the majors. How- 
ard is about the best catcher in baseball. 
The Yanks lose a little when they go to 
the bench: I. in/ is flashy, but he makes 
loo many errors; Hector Lope/, though 
he has improved over the years, is not a 
first-rale outfielder: Blanchard is kept 
For his hitting, not his catching. 


OUTLOOK 


The Yankees look weaker than they have 
in recent memory. Their hitting is not as 
strong, their pitching not as solid, their 
fielding not as sure-handed. Their stars. 
Mantle and I ord. are fragile. They arc 
trying to win a sixth straight pennant, 
which no team, not even the Yankees, 


has ever done before. Their opponents 
generally seem stronger, and last year’s 
winning Yankee margin was one thin 
game. Yunkcc-hatcrs. lake heart. This 
looks like the year! 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 

CAMES 


YEAR FINISHED WON LOST BEHIND 


I9$4 1 99 63 

1963 I 194 iJ 

1962 1 96 66 

I%1 1 109 S3 

1960 I 97 S7 



1964 HOWARD .313 

1963 HOWARD .287 

1962 MANTLE .371 

I%1 MANTLE .317 

1960 SKOWRON 309 




FORD 17-6 

FORD 24-7 

TERRY 23-12 

FORD 2S-4 

DITMAR tS-9 


HOME RUNS 


RUNS BATTED IN 


1964 MANTLE 3S 

1963 HOWARD 28 

1%2 MARIS 33 

1961 MARIS 61 

1960 MANTLE 40 


MANTLE in 

PEPITONE 89 

MARIS 100 

MARIS 142 

MARIS 112 


Coiiiei/uiit'Jim Boutoii ect.\ lew liiiigln /rum the 
liiiter\ i\heii he liriii^ hard Irum ihe muiind. 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE fonllmiftt 


BALTIMORE 
ORIOLES 

HITTING 

The Orioles just love to talk about 23- 
year-old Boog Powell. They talk about 
the ball Boog hit over the distant hedge 
in left center in Baltimore, his two 450- 
footers. the eight homers in O.C. Sta- 
dium. Powell, who is 6 feet .3 and 235 
pounds, does not ordinarily hit the tow- 
ering fly balls that most big nten do. 
He is more of a line-drive specialist be- 
cause he has a level swing and dws not 
try to overpower the pitch. Still, one 
day last year in Kansas City he got un- 
der one ball and sent it up. up and away, 
until it crashed high off the distant score- 
board. If it hadn't stopped then, it would 
have gone nearly 500 feet. t\en the usu- 
ally noncommittal Powell was impressed. 
"One of these days I m going to hit the 
moon." lie Siiid. Powell, who looks like 
Jack Nicklaus' twin, has a face full of 
freckles and a becoming modesty. When 
he speaks of his improved hitting he 
cites three factors: learning the pitch- 
ers, confidence and "knowing how to be 
loosey, goosey at the plate.” In three 
years he has boosted his batting average 
from .243 to .290 and his home runs 
from 15 to 39. No team in the league 
had a pair of run producers to match 
Powell (99 RHlsl and Brooks Robinson, 
who led the league with I Ik. Robinson, 
the American League's MVP. hit 2S 
homers and batted .317. second best in 
the Al., NN'hat's more, the durable Rob- 
inson (he missed only two innings last 
year and has missed just four games since 
1959) batted .464 and knocked in 28 
runs over the final 23 games of the sea- 
son when the Orioles were desperately- 
chasing the Yanktx’s. The rest of the 


Orioles' olTensc is centered in the bat of 
streak-hitter Sam Bowens (22 HRs. 71 
RBls as a rookie in 1964) and the legs 
of Luis Aparicio (93 runs. 57 stolen 
bases— tops in the AL for the ninth 
straight year). Lull seasons from John 
Orsino (19 HRs. ,272 in 1963) and Russ 
Snyder (.290). both out most of last 
year with injuries, could add some need- 
ed zip to the Oriole attack which, despite 
Powell and Robinson, was a mediiKre 
sixth in runs in the AL. With soft spots 
in the lineup at first (Norm Sicbern, 
.245). second (Jerry Adair. .248) and 
center (Jackie Brandt. .243). rookies 
Curt Blefary (60 HRs in his past two 
minor league seasons ). Dave Johnson ( 1 9 
HRs at Rix:hestcr) and Paul Blair (.31 1 
at rimira) have better than average 
chances to become regulars. Both Blair 
and Johnson hit well in F lorida. 

PITCHING 

In the not too distant past, Baltimore's 
pennant hopes rested tilmosl entirely on 
superlative pitching (lowest ERA in the 
AL in 1961 and 1962). hut that has 
changed. Lor the past two seasons Balti- 
more's pitching has fallen olf (fourth in 
F;RA in '64). and this spring the staff 
gave Manager Hank Bauer little cause 
for optimism. Bauer had hoped that 
Milt Pappas (16-7. 2.96) would gel off 
to a fast start for a change, but Pappas, 
historically a poor early -season pitcher, 
looked his worst this spring. Another 
worry for Bauer was iJic sensational 
rookie, Wally Bunker (19 -5. 2.69 ERA), 
who had a sore arm for a while in Flori- 
da. On the bright side, however, was the 
springtime work of Steve Barber and 
Dave McNally . Barber inexplicably lost 
his fast ball last year and slip|x;d from 

20 wins to nine. He appeared to regain 
his stuff in E'lorida and looked again like 
the Barber of 1963. McNally was in and 
out (9-11). but he has discovered that 
he had been tipping his pilches. That has 
been corrected, and McNally should 
base a better season. The only worry 
about Robin Roberts is his age (38). 
Otherwise he seems able to come close to 
his 13-7,2.91 FRA record of 1964. There 
is also a bit of age in the bullpen Har- 
vey Haddix (39). Stu Miller (37) and 
Dick Hall (34). The three of them won 

21 games and saved 35 others last year. 
Rookies with a good chance arc Jim 
Palmer (11-3 at Aberdeen) and Herm 
Starrelte (1.96 ERA at Rochester). 


FIELDING 

' Last year Bauer installed canvas-back 
chairs in the Baltimore clubhouse so the 
players could lean back and relax. On 
the field, though, the Orioles were a 
fast-moving crew who broke their year- 
old major league record by committing 
only 95 errors. Ciciting halls through 
I the left side of the inlield— where Third 
I Baseman Robinson and Shortstop Apa- 
ricio preside - is like try ing to squeeze 
water through a brick wall. Jerry .Adair 
set a big league record by making only 
five errors at second base, yet could lose 
his job to rookie Johnson, who has more 
range, Orsino. Dick Brown and Charlie 
Lau form a strong catching crew, and 
Bowens makes all the plays in right. The 
other positions are somewhat unsettled, 
Powell, a first baseman originally, was 
a left fielder last season. No matter 
where he plays. Powell is hampered by 
his size. If neither Siebern nor Blefary hit 
enough to play first. Powell will take 
over there. If Blair keeps hitting, he will 
be the center fielder: he has a marvelous 
arm and is the best outfielder on the 
j team. In reserve in the infield is Bob 
Johnson, w ho can play all four positions. 

OUTLOOK 

With pitching that doesn't look as solid 
us in the past and with little likelihood 
of more run production, the Orioles will 
have to scramble to finish as high as 
they did last season. .A big trade, which 
the Orioles have been try ing to make, or 
big performances from some of the rook- 
ies and the question-mark pitchers would 
help the Birds fly higher. 


PAST. PERFORMANCE CHART 


TEAR FINISHED WON 

1964 3 97 

1963 4 S6 

1962 7 77 

1961 3 9S 

1960 2 S9 

INDIVIOUAL 

BATTING 

1964 ft. ROeiNSON .317 

1963 POWELL .265 

1962 B. ROBINSON .303 

1961 GENTILE -302 

1960 B. ROBINSON 294 

HOME RUNS 

1964 POWELL 39 

1963 POWELL 25 

1962 GENTILE 33 

1961 GENTILE 46 

1960 HANSEN 22 


LOST BEHIND 

65 2 

76 16)5 

85 19 

67 14 

65 8 

PITCHING 

BUNKER 19-5 

BARBER 20-13 

PAPPAS 12-10 

BARBER 18-12 

EStRADA 18-11 

B ROBINSON 118 
POWELL 82 

GENTILE 87 

GENTILE 141 

GENTILE 98 


I 

I Thr mighty tning of nitissiye Boog Powell has 
I protiuietl some of the longest homers in haseboU. 
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AMCRICAN LEAGUE 


CHICAGO 
WHITE SOX 

HITTING 

The White Sox opcrutc on pitching and 
defense, but their hopes for a pennant 
are based, paradoxically, on hitting. Last 
year the Sox finished second, only one 
game behind the Yankees, despite a fee- 
ble offense that ranked seventh in the 
league in runs scored. Now Chicago has 
Catcher John (Honey) Romano, the 
home-run-hitting catcher (19 in 106 
gaoKS) they obtained during the winter 
in a three-way trade with Kansas City 
and Cleveland, and they also will have 
First Biiscman Bill Skowron for the full 
sctison. Skowron joined the Sox in July 
last year and hit .293 with 38 runs bat- 
ted in over the last part of the season. 
“If we had had the first baseman ear- 
lier." says Manager A1 Lope/. "we‘d 
have won the pennant." There is some 
basis to the claim. The White Sox lost 
their first 10 games to the Yankees: aft- 
er Skowron joined the club the Sox took 
six of the remaining eight. Beyond Ro- 
mano and Skowron there is Third Base- 
man Pete Ward, who is shaped some- 
thing like a bottle (he has massive legs 
and a little boy's face) but who hap- 
pens to hit like one of the best batters 
in the league. He drove in 94 runs with 
base hits that went every which way 
but always, as Lope? points out, with 
sting. “He doesn't slap the ball." says 
Lopez. "He lashes it." l-loyd Robin- 
son. short but powerful, is a consistent 
.3(X) hitter who batted in 109 runs in 
1962 (he fell off to 59 last year). Ron 
Hansen is not a high-average batter (.261 
in 1964). but he hit 20 homers and had 
68 runs batted in. impressive figures 
for a shortstop. Don Buford and Al 


Weis shared second base la.st season and 
are reasonably consistent punch hitters. 
Rookie Ken Berry, who will play center, 
had a modest batting average in the mi- 
nors. but hit 20 homers. Danny Cater, 
who will be in right, batted ,296 in 60 
games with the Phils. The White Sox 
should get good pinch hitting, too. On 
the bench at one time could be big 
DavcNicholson (who mixes homers with 
strikeouts at a ratio of about I to 10), 
Tom McCraw (.261 in 368 ABs), rookie 
Tommie Agee. Smoky Burgess and ei- 
ther Buford or Weis. Not to mention 
Gary Peters, the pitcher, who hits like 
an outfielder. In fact, the pitcher's spot 
in the Chicago batting order produced 
57 runs batted in last year: only Ward, 
Hansen and Robinson had more. 

PITCHING 

It was an achievement of some note to 
score off a Chicago pitcher last season 
and. though it seems improbable, the 
pitching looks even better now. Gary 
Peters (20-8. 2.50 FRA) is the best left- 
hander in the league and Juan Pi/arro. 
who held out through most of spring 
training, is only slightly less effective 
(19 9. 2.56 FR.^). Both, however, may 
be upstaged by Joe Horlcn. a mild- 
mannered right-hander who was just 
another name on the roster until Re- 
lief Pitcher Hoyt Wilhelm discovered 
him throwing a blinding assortment of 
fast ballsand curves in the bullpen. “Why 
don't you throw like that in a game?" 
Wilhelm asked. "The way your ball 
moves, forget all that pitching for the 
corners and ibrow." Horlen began to 
cut loose and ended up with 13 victo- 
ries and an earned run average of 1.88, 
which was bettered in the majors only by 
Dean Chance and Sandy Koufax. Dave 
Debusschcrc. the 6-fool 6-inch pitcher 
who in the winter is player-coach of the 
Detroit Pistons of the National Basket- 
ball League, arrived at spring training 
late and may have trouble locating out 
veteran John Buzhardi and rookies 
Bruce Howard. 22. Tommy John. 21. 
and Bob Locker. 27. for a starter's 
spot. The new legislation limiting the 
size of the catcher's mitt will not help 
Chicago's relief corps. Both Hoyt 
Wilhelm (12-9 with a 1.99 LRA in 73 
games, all in relief) and Ld Fisher use 
the knuckle ball, and it's hard to hang 
on to that pitch with a pillow. How- 
ever, it is unlikely that there will be 


enough passed balls to give opposing 
teams any late-inning comfort. Wilhelm, 
who will be 42 in July, woti six games 
and saved three more in the last 25 
games of 1964. 

FIELDING 

Chicago is feeling very smug about the 
winter trade that sent Jim Landis and 
Mike Hershberger to Kansas City. "1 
suppose the Yankees are outraged.” s;iys 
General Manager Ed Short. The Sox rea- 
son that while both Landis and Hersh- 
berger arc excellent fielders, they won't 
be missed because their replacemenisare 
as good. Berry is supposed to be able to 
do everything Landis can do in the field 
— which is saying a lot — and he'.s a 
cinch to be better with a bat (Landis 
hit .208 each of the past two seasons). 
“If Berry hits .260 we're ahead of the 
game." says Lope/. Cater moves well 
and has a good arm. and in reserve is 
Agee, who is very agile in the field. 
(“Son of reminds you of Willie Mays, 
divcsn't he?" says Lope/ hopefully.) The 
infield is solid, if unspectacular. Ward, 
at third, was terrible his rookie year, 
but last season he cut his errors in half 
and was vastly improved. Romano is 
not the best catcher in the world, but 
he'll do. 

OUTLOOH 

The good White Sox pitching is more 
overpowering than ever, the attack seems 
considerably more potent, the fielding is 
probably better and the bench is strong- 
er. The While Sox should win. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


YEAR FINISHED WON 

1964 2 98 

1963 2 94 

1962 S 85 

1961 4 86 

1960 3 87 

INDIVIDUAL 

SATTINO 

1964 F. ROBINSON 301 

1963 WARD 295 

1962 f. ROBINSON 312 

1961 SIEVtRS .295 
1960 A SMITH .315 


DAMES 
LOST BEHIND 

64 I 

68 

77 11 

76 23 

67 10 


PETERS 20-8 

PETERS 19-8 

HERBERT 20-9 

PIZARRO 14-7 

PIERCE 14-7 






WARD 23 

WARD 22 

NICHOLSON 22 

A SMITH 16 

A SMITH 28 

SIEVERS 28 


WARD 94 

WARD 84 

F ROBINSON 109 
A SMITH 93 

MINOSO 105 


Jite Hifrleii stopped pitching cnrefuHy last year, 
ended up with the second best ERA in tie league. 







AMERiCn^ LEAGUE 


CLEVELAND 
INDIANS 

HITTING 

Rocco Domenico Colavito is back in 
Cleveland Municipal Stadium after a 
live-year hiatus in Detroit and Kansas 
City. Loved for his power hitting and 
handsome face. Rt>cky should bring 
plenty of customers into the park and 
send plenty of baseballs flying out of it. 
He is still young (31 ) and a good bet to 
have a season's home run total higher 
than his age. He is one big reason for an 
atmosphere of super spring optimism 
in the Indians' war councils, moder- 
ated by Manager Birdie Tebbelts. 

Another reason for optimism, and 
perhaps an even more important one. is 
Outfielder-First Baseman-Second Base- 
man Chuck Hinton, an acquisition from 
the Washington Senators who played 
with Colavito on the American League 
All-Star team last year. Hinton is a solid 
.280 hitter with good speed and. hope- 
fully. he will not be bothered too much 
by being used at various places around 
the inlield and outfield. Tebbelts will 
put him somewhere. CNcn if he has to 
invent a new position. And Hinton and 
Colavito arc not the only hitters around, 
not with Leon Wagner on hand. “Daddy 
Wags” hit 37 homers three seasons back 
while playing all his home games for the 
Angels in Chavez Ravine, where four- 
base hits arc almost us rare as water 
fountains. Third Baseman Max Alvis 
was struck down by spinal meningitis in 
July, was still weak when he returned to 
the lineup and lost more than 20 points 
from his 1963 batting average of .274. 
Now he is healthy again, and Tebbelts 
looks for him to be “one of the real fine 
ballplayers in the country.” Venezuela’s 


Vic Davaliilo already is one of the finest 
players in Tebbett's opinion. The little 
outfielder, who docs not have too much 
power, has hit .292 and .270 in his two 
major league seasons. Shortstop Dick 
Howscr hit only .256 in 1964 but led the 
club in hits and runs scored. 

PITCHING 

The Indians had one of the best win- 
ning percentages in the league for the last 
half of the season, and much of the 
credit goes to the young pitchers who 
came through anvdzingly well. Tall (6 
feet 5) left-hander Sam McDowell. 22. 
came up from Portland, where he had 
an 8 0 record and a 1.18 ER.A. and con- 
tinued merrily on without much change. 
He won 1 1 and lost six for the Indians 
and struck out 177 baiters in 173 innings. 
Right-hander Luis Tiani. 24. was 15 I 
at Portland before he came up and fin- 
ished 10-4 with the Indians. It may be 
loo much to expect but. if these two 
maintain such effective pitching for a 
whole season. Cleveland could be the 
surprise team of the league. 

Lefty Jack Kralick (12-7). who had 
one of his best seasons last year, will be 
the third starter, and the fourth prob- 
ably will he hard-throwing Sonny Sic- 
Iveri (3-23 ERA in 156 innings). Help is 
expected, too. from Dick Donovan and 
Yankee castoff Ralph Terry, who is dis- 
appointed that he is no longer with an 
organization that counts on World Sc- 
ries checks as though they were guaran- 
teed annual dividend. In 1964 Terry lost 
his spot in the New York starting rota- 
tion and never did get back in. He 
thought he pitched well enough to stay 
with the Yanks, but off he went to the 
Indians— which is not a prison sentence 
but is distippoiniing to a onetime Yan- 
kee hero. He'll get plenty of oppor- 
tunities to pitch with Cleveland. Relief 
man Don McMahon. 35 and less than 
svelte around the middle, was the In- 
dians' “Man of the >'ear" in 19(>4, 
with a 2.41 ERA in 70 games. 

FIfLOIfVG 

Who's on first? Cleveland is the Abbott 
Sc Costello team this year. It could be 
Fred Whitfield, or Colavito. or Hinton. 
It could not be Wagner, who had to be 
removed from the position in spring 
training to keep him from getting killed 
by a low throw. "It look me seven years 
10 learn how to play left and three more 


to learn right." said Wags philosophical- 
ly. "That's all you need, two positions." 
He will play left. Davaliilo is an excep- 
tionally tine center fielder, an obvious 
prerequisite for a man scheduled to play 
between Wagner and Colavito. Hinton, 
who probably will be at second base 
most of the time, is only adequate there 
—and probably less than adequate on 
the douhic-play pivoi-but his bat has 
to be in the lineup. Howser is good at 
shortstop. Alvis at third is fine, but he 
has an erratic arm. The team is mediocre 
at catcher without John Romano, who 
went to the While Sox in the compli- 
cated Colavito trade: the catching Job 
will be shared by Jive Azeue and Camilo 
Carreon. 

OVTLOOH 

The Indians seem certain to have sound 
hitting, good power and impressive 
pitching, but it is dangerous to rely on 
so many youthful players, sonic of whom 
have yet to put in a complete major 
league season. "They're not all going to 
make it." says Tebbelts. “But we got guys 
on the bench ready to step in. For the 
first lime since I've been here our elub 
has extra ballplayers of major league 
ability." The optimistic Birdie may be 
seeing a strong bench that isn’t there, 
bui he certainly docs have some good- 
looking young players. The Indians arc 
even dreaming of beating out the Yan- 
kees and winning the pcnnant-^which 
would be a sweet homecoming for Cola- 
vito and sweet revenge for Terry. Thai’s 
a tall order, but the Indians do have the 
potential to move up sharply into the 
middle of the race. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


TEAR FINISNEO WON 

1964 6T 79 

1963 Sr 79 

1962 6 «Q 

1961 i 78 

1960 4 76 

■ NOIVIOUAL 

BATTINO 

t%4 DAVADUO .270 

1963 AlVtS .274 

1962 FftANCONA .272 

1961 PIERSALL .322 
I960 FRANCONA .292 


GAMES 
LOST BEHINO 

83 20 

83 2StS 

82 16 

83 30V6 

78 21 

LEADERS 

PITCHING 

KRAllCS 12 7 

KRALICK 14 13 

DONOVAN 20-10 

GRANT lS-9 

PERRV IB-10 


HOME RUNS 


RUNS BATTEO IN 


1964 WAGNER 31 

1963 ALVIS 22 

1962 ROMANO 25 

l%i KIRKLAND 27 

1960 21 


WAGNER 100 

ALVIS $7 

A SMITH 82 

KIRKLAND 95 

POWER 84 


Classic light scotch — 
lOO years experience 



VAT 69 G 

Why are so many smart people discovering Vat 69 Gold? 
Because Vat Gold is the truly Classic light scotch made with a centuiry 
of scotch blending experience. As smooth as the glass it goes in. 
Vat Gold is for those who look beyond price. Discover Gk>ld...soon. 






AMERICAN LEAGUE 


DETROIT 
TIGERS 

HITTING 

The Tiger hilling has been good enough 
to keep the leaiii in the rirsl disision. but 
that's about all. "We hit well enough to 
hum some of the contenders." says a 
Tiger pla\er. "but to make a real run 
for the pennant the Big Man has to have 
a big year." 

The Big Man Al kaline- slumjsed 
last season (17 HRs. 68 RBls). but he 
was bothered by a foot injury most of 
the year. This spring the foot felt fine, 
and Kaline may be ready to hit the way 
he did in 1%3 (21 HRs. 101 RBls). Don 
Demcter also had problems and ended 
up with only 80 RBls -27 fewer than 
he knocked in for the Phillies in 1962. 
Nonetheless. Demcter vsas a real tiger 
when there were men on base he drove 
in the tying or leading run .^6 times. 
"1 guess I concentrate more when I'm 
challenged." he said. 

Norm Cash hit 23 home runs and 
knocked in 8.3 runs (tops on the team), 
but he batted only .275. If Cash were to 
get hot. he could carry the team with 
his momentum alone, as he did in 1961 
when he hit 41 homers, won the baiting 
title (.361) and had the Tigers ahead of 
the Yankees most of the season. But 
some think the home runs ruined Cash 
as a hitter. "He tries to pull every pilch," 
admitted Coach Bob Swift, the Tigers' 
manager pro tern until Charley Dressen 
recovers from a springtime heart attack. 

The Tigers’ best batter last season was 
23-year-old Bill I reehan. who look over 
as (irst-slring catcher and baited an even 
.3(X). with 80 runs batted in. Don Wert 
also became a regular and hit a useful 
.257. Gates Brown (.272 as a rookie in 


1964) is being chaficnged for the (eft- Lo/ich. on the other hand, just tires the 

field spot by Willie Horton (.288 at Syra- ball. Still, he knows where it is going, 

cuse) and rookie Jim Northrop (.312 al loo. Last year he had the biggest surplus 

Syracuse), as well as by onetime bt>nus of strikeouts over walks of any .Amer- 

baby George Thomas, who hit .286 for ican League pitcher (192 strikeouts, (>4 

the Tigers in 308 at bats. Horton hit 28 walks). 

home runs at Syracuse and lots more in In the bullpen. Terry Fo\ (4 3) ap- 
Idorida the past two springs ("He's a pears to be rid of the arm trouble that 
tough act to follow." says I reehan) but has plagued him the past four years, and 
hardly any at all in a brief trial with the Larry Sherry (7 5)- thanks to a lip from 
Tigers (1 HR. . 163 BA in 25 games). Jer- his brother Norm is releasing the hall 
ry Lumpe and Dick Mc.AulilTe slipped the way he did before he tore a shoulder 
20 points below their 1963 averages, muscle. These two and Fred Gladding 
but McAulilTc made up for it by bios- (7 4) could give Detroit a strong relief 
soming into a home run hitter. (He hit corps. Best of the rookies is Bruce Bru- 
24 to lead the team.) He had averaged baker (15 9. 2.63 I RA al Syracuse). 
10 a year in his previous three seasons, who has an overhand curve almost as 
good as Minnesota's Camilo Pascual. 

PITCHING 

Karly in the spring Hank Aguirre, the FIELDING 

ehcei'lul left-hander who is a bit of a I he outfield is in good hands with Ka- 
hypiKhondriac. asked a catcher. "How's line in right. Demcter in center and 
my curvature’.’" He was told that his either fhomas or Northrop in left. If 
curvature was perfect, better than it ever Brown or Horton play left it will be be- 
has been, and that his screwball was cause of their bats, not their gloves. Mc- 
great. too. That was not so last season. AulifTe committed more errors (32) than 
when he completed only three games in any other American League shortstop, 
27 starts and slipped from 14 wins to hut he akso handled more chances than 
five. First. Aguirre pulled a leg muscle, any other except Ron Hansen of Chica- 
and then he decided that his arm had go. The rest of the infield —Cash, Lumpe 
gone dead- Half the season was over and Wert- is better than average, and 
before he realized his arm was line. Phil in F'rechan the Tigers have the best 
Regan, too. looks more like the 15 9 young catcher in the league, 
pitcher he was in 1963 than the 5 10 
pitcher he was last season. "Regan was OUTLOOK 

slider crazy," said Swift. "He went to Year after year Detroit is everyone's fa- 
thc slider so often that he couldn't throw voriie dark horse, and yetir after year 
his curve. This year 1 told him to forget Detroit finishes up the track. This sca- 
the slider and stick to the curve." son the long-shot lovers are ignoring 

With Aguirre and Regan off form last the Tigers, and it seems a shame, because 
season, the Tigers' only dependable they look stronger now than they have 
starters were Dave U ickersham { 19 12) in a long lime, 
and Mickey Lolich (18 9). W ickersham 
never has problems with his arm-- he 
doesn't throw hard enough to hurt it. 

("I'd be ashamed to throw his flat, 
dinky curve." said a fellow pitcher.) 

Wickersham pitches with his head as 
much as his arm: he keeps a written 
book on all the hitlers in the league. His 
Wife. Carol Sue, helps him keep track 
by listening to major league broadcasts. 

"He's amazing." one Tiger said. "He 
not only knows where he's going to 
throw the ball to the baiter, but he also 
knows where the batter's going to hit it. 

One day against Boston. Wick called 
lime with a man on base and Stuart up 
and told Cash to hug the chalk. Darned 
if that wasn't where Stuart hit the ball." 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


INDIVIDUAL 


1964 FRtEHAN 
1963 KAimt 
1963 KALINE 
1961 CASH 
I960 CASH 


1964 MCAULIFFE 
1963 KALINE 
1962 CASH 
1961 COLAVITO 
1960 COLAVITO 


LOLICH ia-( 

REGAN lS-1 

SUNNING 19-1 

LARV 23-! 

LARY IS-i 

RUNS SATTCO II 

CASH E 

KALINE 1C 

COLAVITO II 

COLAVITO 14 

COLAVITO i 


85 


AMERICaiV LEAGUE < 


WaSHIAIGTOAl 

SEIMATORS 


HITTING 

An>onc who wants to see llic new V\ asli- 
ington Monument need on[> go to I^.C. 
Stadium and glance toward left field. 
’I here will he frank Howard all h feet 
7 inches and one-eighth of a ton of him. 
l.asi year with the l.os Angeles Dodgers 
he was a monument to frustration. 'Ihis 
year he is a monument to hope, for ilte 
weak-hilting Senators (19lh in the ma- 
jors in hitting in 1964) are moving to- 
ward power and Howard is the prime 
mover, few. if any. men can hit the hall 
as hard and as far. Yet this very strength, 
and his frustrating inability to utili/e it 
consistently, has caused Howard much 
unhappiness. When he was at Ohio Slate 
one of his line drives struck a student 
manager on the head. "They told me." 
Howard recalls, "that if he had been hit 
a quarter of an inch lower he would have 
died instantly." Howard says that he 
would have quit baseball if the boy had 
died. .A year ago he felt like quitting 
again this time for personal reasons, 
He changed his mind, played, hit only 
.226 (with 24 home runs) and was traded 
by the Dodgers. 

Howard is a troubled man. tormented 
by unhappy thoughts and black moods. 
If anyone can help him it should lx* 
Manager Ciil Hodges, who is bi>th soft- 
spoken and iron-listed. I his spring, m 
a new uniform. Howard wore a becom- 
ing attitude of optimism, "rm probably 
in the best physical shape I've been in 
since I left college." he said. "And I'm 
just now getting my feet on the ground 
as far as my personal life is concerned." 
In the world of Frank Howard every- 
thing is king-si/e - his problems, his po- 


tential and. the Senators trust, his home 
runs. Play ing in circular D.t . Stadium 
should help him. because there is almost 
no w ind to hold back his long drives and 
keep them from going over the fence. 
Other new Senators who will add power 
arc e\-lndians Rob (Fat) Chance (.279. 
14 HRs. 7.S RBIs in 120 games as a 
rookiOand Woodie Held ( IS HRs). Ken 
McMullen from the Dodgers is a big. 
strong hitter, loo. A couple of rookies 
who might lend a hand -are Catcher Joe 
McCahe. a spray hitter, and Outfielder 
Brant Alyea, who w ill be recalled quickly 
if he hits In the minors. The best of the 
holdovers are Don Lock (2S HRs but 
a .24S average) and .lim King (.241. IS 
HRs). Other old boys, whoso achieve- 
ments in the past were emphatically hot- 
ter than their records last season, are 
W illie Kirkland (.206). Joe Cunningham 
(.2.^1 ). Don Zimmer (.246). Roy Sicvers 
(.lX.H and Chuck Cottier (.I6S). 

PITCHING 

Washington pitchers may need fallout 
shelters instead of showers, because they 
figure to be bombed. Traded away in the 
Howard deal was Washington’s one dis- 
tinguished thrower. C laude Osteen (15 
l.^>. Acquired in return were Phil Ortega 
and left-hander Pete Richerl. both tal- 
ented enough to be big winners someday. 
Between them, however, they won only 
nine games for Los Angeles last year. 
Bennie Daniels. Buster Narum. Dave 
Slcnhousc and left-hander Frank Kreut- 
/cr arc spotty (an average of sis wins 
each in 1964). But for the first time in 
his ll-year career Relief Pitcher Ron 
Kline had a winning record, an Impres- 
sive one (10 7. l.yi F.R.A in 61 games). 
Others in the relief brigade arc Steve 
Rid/ik (5 5. 2.S9 FRA) and Jim Han- 
nan. All Hannan needs is hlisieis. He 
says, "l.asi year I had a sloppy grip and 
my thumb was coming up on lop of the 
hall. My slider didn't do anything. It 
just hung. I was one and siv when I 
found out what I was doing w rong. Then 
I started gripping the ball right, and I 
won three of my last four games. W'hcn 
1 grip the ball right I get blisters on my 
lingers. Of course, after a while, the blis- 
ters turn to calluses." 

FIELDING 

There will |se a lot of junk hits against 
this defense dinky grounders that frit- 
ter their way through the intield and 


dumpy flies that drop untouched by hu- 
nt It hand or glove. These will he scored 
as hits, but there w ill also be a few errors 
- quite a few, Last year the Senators 
gave up 9S unearned runs, the most giv- 
en up in the league. Washington espe- 
cially needs caulking at the corners of 
the infield. Unless McMullen gets over 
his case of fumble lingers, the third-base 
job will go to the veteran Held. At lirsi 
base the 22fFpound C hance doesn't move 
abisut loo much. 

As for the outlield, Howard is strong 
enough to squeeze the stitches olT any 
bull he gets his hands on. but he doesn't 
get his hands on many balls until after 
the first hop. And though strong, those 
hands are not too nimble. "When there 
are jobs to be done at home. ” FranK 
says, "my wife tells me please not to 
touch them." It is questionable, too 
whether Howard's once-sirong arm is 
well agiiin. 

WItal strength the .Senators do have 
in the field is. happily, down the middle. 
Shortstop Ld Brinkman and Center 
Fielder l.ock are deluxe glovemcn. Lwk. 
the possessor of an exceptional arm. lied 
for the American League lead in out- 
ticklers' assists with 19. Catcher Mike 
Brumicy and Second Baseman Blasin- 
game do creditable jobs. 

OUTLOOK 

Last year the Senators moved up from 
lOth to ninth. This year there will be 
more runs than last, and if the good re- 
lief pitching makes up for Osteen's de- 
parture the Senators will hold their gain 
and think hopefully about moving up an- 
other notch. 


PAST-PERFORMANCe CHART 


YEAR FiralSMEO WON 

1964 9 6; 

1963 10 96 

3962 10 60 

1%1 91 61 

1960 

INOtVIOUAL 

BATTING 

1964 HIMON ?74 

1963 HINTON .269 

196? HINTON 310 

1961 O'CONNtlL .260 
I960 


LOST BEHIND 

100 37 

106 48 

101 3S 

too 47 


LEADEBS 

PITCHING 

OSTtEN 15 13 
CHENEY 8-9 

S1ENH0U5E 111? 
DANIELS 12-11 




1964 

1963 

1962 


LOCK 28 
COCK 27 
BRIGHT 17 
HINTON 17 
G. GREEN 18 


LOCK 80 

LOCK 82 

HINTON 75 

lASBY 63 



Electric charge pulls paint into tiniest crevices in ently used onThunderbird and Lincoln Continental. this 
new method pioneered by Ford Motor Company. Pres- process gives far greater protection against corrosion. 


Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
Quality Car Care kee ps it in 




Factory training is provided for mechanics of Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury Dealers. They have special tools, genuine parts. Qual- 
ity Car Care is designed to keep your service costs at a minimum. 



Her car Is ready— and on time. Your Ford-built car needs so little 
care, give it the best. Quality engineering puts extra value into 
Ford Motor Company cars. Quality Car Care keeps It there! 


Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 



MOTOR COMPANY 


■liiiiiiiia Rior WALT O'SNCY'S MACIC SKYVVAl 


<e TORO MOTOR coMi 


PAVILION, NEtV YORK WORLD'S 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 


MINNESOTA 

TWINS 


HITTING 

Except for ihc Dodgers, the Twins were 
by far the most dis;ipp<iiniing team in 
Ihc major teugucs last season. Expected 
to bid seriously for the pennant, thej 
dawdled along a few gitmes over .500 
and a few games off the pace until July 
and then fell far. far behind — ending the 
season in a dismal tic for sixth. 20 gitmes 
in back of the league-leading Yankees. 
This season the Twins arc standing pal: 
they are trying again with almost pre- 
cisely the same club they had last year. 
Such curious optimism could reflect the 
Scandinavian stubbornness the Twins 
have been exposed to in Minnesota but 
more likely it stems from an oxerregard 
for the awesome cornucopia of power 
that is the Twins’ halting order. Har- 
mon Killebrew hit 49 home runs last 
year; Bob Allison and rookie Tony 
Oliva each hit 32; Jimmie Hall hit 25; 
even l55-pound Zoilo Versalles hit 20. 
And Don Minchcr. who is not c\cn a 
regular (he had only 287 ABs last year), 
hit 23. As a team the Twins hit 221 
homers. 35 more than the second best 
club in the league and almost 60 more 
than the Yankees. Oliva was the league 
batting champion. Killebrew the home 
run leader, Add to all this the steady 
bats of Rich Rollins (.270. but .291 life- 
time) and Earl Battey (.272). and the 
Twins’ euphoria is somewhat easier to 
understand. They can hit the hell out of 
a baseball. 

For all this they had a remarkably 
negative record: they won the fewest 
doubichcaders of any team in the league 
(one out of 16 played), had the second 
worst record for extra-inning games 


(they won only seven of 21). lost the 
most one-run games (38) and lost 14 
shutout games while winning only four. 
Home runs arc nice to have, but a cer- 
tain lack of hitting in the clutch seems 
indicated. 

PITCHING 

rhe Twins’ Metropolitan Stadium in the 
flat Helds west of Minneapolis is a hit- 
ter’s paradise (there is a steady flow of 
air out toward the fences, and lottg flies 
seem to float out of the park ). Conversely, 
it is a horror for pitchers. "Pitching 
there is like sticking your head under a 
guillotine." said one American Leaguer. 
"\ou A/iom- the axe will fall. You just 
don't know when," l.ii.st year the club 
raised the fences four feet. It didn't help 
much, so this year the fences have been 
moved back instead of up; 20 feet in 
center. 14 feet in left, "it can’t hurt 
the pitchers." s;iys Manager Sam Mele. 
"and who knows, maybe it will help. 
Mostly, though, it’s up to the pitchers 
to help themselves. They’ve got to stop 
throwing those high curves." Still, the 
Twins led the league in complete games 
and on paper have a good staff: Camiio 
Pascual. who felt to 15 12 after two 
straight 2l-ganie years, is ordinarily one 
of the best in the league: lefty Jim Kaat 
was 17 11; Jim Grant was U-9witha 
line 2.82 ERA after coming to the Twins 
from Cleveland; Dick Stigman. another 
left-hander, fell from 15 wins to six. hut 
he could snap back. Ai VS'orlhinglon. 
John Klippstcin. Jim Perry and Bill 
Pleis shared most of the bullpen work 
last year, and the Hrst two had impres- 
sive earned run average.s (1.38 for Wor- 
thington. 1.96 for Klippstein). 

The Twins have an interesting pros- 
pect in rookie right-hander Dave Bos- 
well. who once punched a winter league 
umpire on the jaw because of a call that 
cost Boswell a ball game. (He was lined 
S50 but says it was worth it.) In his debut 
with the Twins late last year Boswell’s 
first pitch was hit for a home run by Felix 
Mantilla of the Red Sox. His second 
pitch was hit for a double by Tony Co- 
nigliaro and his third for another double, 
by Carl Yastr/emski. Boswell peered in 
at Dick Stuart, the next batter, and 
called out to his catcher. "Is this guy a 
first-ball hitter, too?" Then he struck 
Stuart out and went on to a 2 0 record 
before the season ended. Even if it turns 
out that he can’t pitch, he’ll be fun. 


FIELDING 

Al Lope/ insists that it wasn’t pitching 
that hurt Minnesota last year but had 
fielding. The Twins made more errors 
than anyone but last-place Kansas City 
and were second worst in double plays. 
The inticld is bad. The Twins played 
Allison at first lust year but are switch- 
ing to Killebrew this season. Allison 
wasn’t terribly good, and Killebrew 
isn’t as good as Allison. Bernic Allen, 
who missed half of last season with a 
broken leg. is not a dependable major 
league second baseman. Versalles, at 
short, makes superb plays, but he also 
made 31 errors, second most in the 
league. Rollins at third does not make 
superb plays and was first in errors. 

OUTLOOK 

The Twins are almost impossible to fig- 
ure. Their erratic but explosive hitting 
makes them a constantly dangerous ball 
club, and their pitchers could develop 
into a dependable and productive staff. 
The transfer of Killebrew from left field 
to first base will dctiniiely improve the 
outfield defense; a lot of tho-se extra- 
base hits that zoomed past the slow- 
fooled Killer will be caught by the more 
adept Allison. If Jerry Kindall. or Cesar 
Tovar (whom the Twins obtained from 
the Reds), or Bcrnic Allen, or somchoJy. 
can turn second base from a deficit to an 
asset, the infield situation might improve 
markedly. If that happens, the Twins' 
bats could lead them toward the top of 
the league. But it’s an awfully big if. so 
much so that everyone in Florida ex- 
pected a Minnesota trade momentarily. 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


1964 6t 79 

1963 3 91 

1962 2 91 

1961 7 70 

I960 S 73 


GAMES 
LOST BEHIND 

83 20 

70 13 

71 6 

90 38 

81 24 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


1964 OllVA .323 

1963 ROLLINS .307 

1962 ROLLINS .298 

1961 KILLteREW .288 

1960 t GREEN .294 

1964 KILLESREW 49 

1963 KILLEBREW 46 

1962 KILLEBREW 48 

1961 KILLEBREW 46 

1960 LEMON 38 


PITCHING 

KAAT 17-11 

PASCUAL 21-9 
PASCUAL 20-11 
KRALlCK 13-11 
STOBBS 12-7 

RUNS BATTED IN 
KILLEBREW 111 
KILLEBREW 96 
KILLEBREW 126 
KILLEBREW 122 
LEMON 100 


II rookie, lithe Tony Olna hnfieil hh ifuick 
hut ho "V(/ llnii he leil the leiigue iti hilling. 



AMERICAN LEAGV£ 


KANSAS CITY 
ATHLETICS 


HITTING 

ASe art* doing cscrsthing possible lo 
huiid a championship icam." said Mr. 
Charles O. rinle>. owner of ihe Kansas 
Cily Athlelics. as he revealed his secret 
plan for 1965. Maybe lhal espiains the 
mysterious happenings of the off season, 
l-irst the outlieki fences that were just 
an a\ length beyond the inlicid were 
ehopited down and moved back. Way 
back. Way. way back. .And big slugger 
Rocky Colavito (34 HRs. 102 RRIs), 
who was capable of reaching the fences 
under any circumstances, was traded 
away for a pitcher and Mike Hershberger 
and Jim Landis, outfielders who hit .2.^0 
and .208 for the White Sox last year 
( Hershberger had iw o home runs. Landis 
one). '’Last season we tried lo club the 
opposition to death." explained Cieneral 
Manager Pat Lriday. "and the results 
were \cry bad." Finley's theory now be- 
comes clear. Though Hershberger and 
Landis cannot hit. they can tield. and 
with the fences moxed back halfway 
across the state of Missouri the pitchers 
won't have nervous breakdowns every 
lime they let go of the ball. "Defense, 
pitching and speed." said Manager Mel 
McOaha. "That's the way I like to play 
It." That was the first plank in Finley's 
program for building a championship. 
Plank 2 was the retirement of the sheep 
that used to gra/c behind the right-field 
fence ("They ain't performed." Finley 
said) and the installation in their place of 
a 1.265-round mule named Charlie O. 
Charlie O the mule, not the owner 
will be brought to the other .American 
League ball parks in a trailer equipped 
with air conditioning and radio, "If that 


diK'sn't satisfy him I'll install a television 
set,'' said Tinlcy. Wait, there's more, l or 
plank 3 I inley traded his bat boy for a 
bat girl and for plank 4 he purchased 
an assortment of animals that he evi- 
dently will push into action when they 
are needed, ("I irst guy in chocks the 
dugout for alligators." says Shortstop 
Wayne Causey .) Obviously I- inley is seri- 
ous about this championship business. 

The Athletics' other hig power hitler 
last year (28 HRs) was (ientle Jim Gen- 
tile. who drew the short straw and re- 
mained in Kansas Cily. 1 inley promised 
Jim a bonus last season if he hit a big 
mess of home runs, and "VS hen you're 
swinging at Sl.tKH) a swing," said Gen- 
tile. "bahv. you gotta swing.” Now. 
with a straight face. Jim says. "I'd rath- 
er play for a defensive club. It's more 
fun." ,Ai least Gentile will not feel this 
season that every swing i.s a financial 
crisis. Wayne Causey's respectable .2X1 
average will not hurt what attack the 
A's can muster, and Third Baseman 
Kd Charles is a better hitler than his 
.241 average would lead one to believe. 
The Ivest hitter of all may be Second 
Baseman Dick (Jrccn. who for a while 
last year swung at every pitch as ihoiigli 
he. too. was being paid to hit home 
runs. "Ea.sy. boy. easy." McGaha told 
him. but lo no avail. Then Circen, hit- 
ting a futile .201 at the time, jammed 
one thumb diving into a base and Jammed 
the other thumb hitting a pilch off his 
tists. Oul of sheer necessity — and pain 
— he had to cut down on his sw ing. From 
mid-June Green hit at a .320 clip (lift- 
ing his season's average to .264) and. 
presumably, he understands now what 
McCiaha meant. 


(8 17). but his problem stems less from 
what he throws than how he throws, 
especially with runners on base. If a little 
flag were to pop up say ing "go.” it could 
not be more inviting for stcal-conscious 
base runners. "Then when they do steal 
one." says Segui, "I get mad and forget 
how to pitch." Orlantlo Rena won nearly 
as often as he lost (12 14) and he. along 
with Moe Drabowsky. will be among 
those who start games. Wes Stock, who 
had a 1.94 EIRA, and John Wyatt, who 
appeared in more games in one season 
than any other pitcher in history (81). 
give the A s a ftrst-cUiss bullpen. 

riELDING 

Most of that fuss last winter was about 
fielding yes. they were last in the league 
in fielding, too and the Athletics no 
doubt improved themselves with Hersh- 
berger and Landis, who arc both out- 
standing. Toni Reynolds (.313 at Bir- 
mingham). who won the left-lield spot 
in spring training with his bat. is a fair 
fielder. Nelson Mathews and Dagoberto 
Campaneris. a shortstop by trade, will 
be in reserve. Causey makes the plays 
at shortstop with a minimuni of sliow- 
boaling. and Green covers as much 
ground as any second baseman in the 
league. Charles and Gentile arc sound 
at the corners. Bill Bryan and Dix* Ed- 
wards will share the catching, though 
neither is likely to replace Elston How- 
ard on the .All-Star team. 

OUTLOOK 

The .Athletics have a good inlicid and a 
very impressive mule, but neither docs 
much to change the conviction that this 
is a solid last-place club. 


PITCHING 

"Our pitching was real bad on paper." 
said McGaha. and he might have added 
it was real had in hotel lobbies, movie 
theaters and restaurants, too. not to 
mention ball parks. K.C. pitchers gave 
up more walks, more hits, more runs, 
more home runs and hit more hatters 
than any other staff in the majors. Lhcy 
also had the fewest complete games (18). 
"We couldn't change things on paper." 
McGaha continued, "but we could move 
the fences back." Actually McCiaha did 
change things on paper, too: Fred Tal- 
bot. the pitcher the .A's got in the Cola- 
vito trade, is a good one. Diego Segui 
lost more than twice as many as he won 


PAST-PERFORMANCE CHART 


VEAft FINISMEO WON 

1964 10 97 

1963 8 73 

1962 9 72 

1961 9T 61 

1960 8 SB 

INOIVIQUAL 

1964 CAUSEY .281 

1963 CAUSEY .280 

1962 SIESERN 308 

1961 SlEBERn .296 

I960 0. WILLIAMS .288 


IDS 42 

89 31 

90 24 

100 47 . 

96 39 


LEADERS 

PITCHING 

PENA 12-14 

WICKERSHAU 12-lS 
WICKERSHAM 11-4 
BASS ll-II 

DALEY 16-16 


NOME RUNS 

1964 COLAVITO 34 

1963 SIEBERN 16 

1962 SIEBERN ?S 

1961 SIEBERN 18 

I960 SKBERN 19 


RUNS BATTED IN 

COLAVITO 102 

SIEBERN 83 

SIEBERN 117 

SIEBERN 98 

SIEBERN 69 



Who says Mohawk 
is just for 
young ‘bucks’? 


Wr .[(•. 

W'c won't insist that sli«' clniiiK*’ 
lnT ininn- to h'lrtl <jr cvon ( Icofjjo ffir 
liiat matter. Will llie nic«‘ lliimi is yon 
Won’t liavf* to he a younii •Imek’ 1ti 
<iiK it. If you have a l>it of llie wild 
side in yotir soul, you'll love tlie 
ritissimo. 

Heif's a sprM-ial kiini '>f lire that 
pul-' all your horsei)o\\er on the 
jj[n>un<l: a hunjiry w'ra[)-aroun<l treail 
to yet an extra bite of road arid .a 
l{e<l Inner Liner that k<'eps all the 
air in the tire. 

Moliawk ritissimo; a rake of a 
tire flial eati'l resist makiiiti \omi}' 
'l)ueks’ iUlt (d people. 

( lirls. «'ven. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE ..m/.w 


BOSTON 
REO SOX 

HITTING 

\\’ilh Dick Smart's powerful bat and 
five-thumbed glosc on hand last season, 
the Red Sox finished first in batting, 
second in homers and eighth in the 
American League. So ofT to the Phila- 
delphia I’hillies went Kirsi Baseman 
Stuart in exchange for left-handed I’itch- 
cr Dennis Bennett. F.ven without Stuart, 
new Manager Billy Herman has enough 
dangerous hitters left over to make him 
grin when he makes up his daily batting 
order. Tony Conigliaro. who recorded 
a song called Phying thv ru-M. made 
the big jump from Class A Wcllsville 
to Boston in 1964 and. at 19. hit .290 
with 24 home runs. There's no telling 
how many more homers he might have 
hit if he hadn’t missed six weeks of the 
season Isccause of hand and arm injuries. 
And he has a good 15 more years to 
aim at benway i’ark's inviting Icft-licld 
fence. The other half of Boston's youth- 
ful. hard-to-pronounce hitting duo. Carl 
Yastrzemski. dropped 32 points from 
his league-leading .321 in 1963, but he 
also dropped some excess pounds in the 
winter and should challenge for the title 
again. Cleveland Manager Birdie Tcb- 
bclls thinks Yaz can hit .350. Shortstop 
Eddie Bressoud is playing more than he 
did in the National League with the Gi- 
ants and is responding with betlcr-lhan- 
rcspcctable batting aNerages— a club- 
leading .293 last year and a .277 a\ eragc 
for his three seasons by the Back Bay. 
Felix Mantilla, slated by Herman for 
full-time duty at second base, was only 
three homers behind Stuart's 33 and lig- 
urcs to keep up his surprise slugging, es- 
pecially at home in Boston, where he can 


join Conigliaro in reaping the benclils of 
The Fence. Frank Mal/one at third gets 
his hit or so a game, season after season. 
Lee Thomas at first base would help 
more if he could conquer left-handed 
pitching. Catcher Bob Tillman, after av- 
eraging .226 his first two turns with the 
Sox. suddenly learned hovs to hit. He 
balled .278. with 17 homers. 

PITCHING 

Dick (The Monster) Radatz. baseball's 
best relief pitcher, ran off 10 pounds of 
lard on Harvard's track in the off season, 
but he still has 260 pounds or so to pul 
behind his select variety of pitches (fast, 
faster and laser beam). Fven though he 
doesn't fuss with a curve and only oc- 
casionally uses a slider, his sidearm speed 
makes him the team's most valuable 
player. Jack l.amabe and lefty Arnold 
Earley w ill keep Radatz company in the 
right-field bullpen. 

But Dennis Bennett is the key to the 
club's hopes, and it looks as though this 
key won't unlock anything. Bennett's 
arm. ailing with tendonitis last year, 
still hurt badly in spring training, and 
then the left-hander was hospitalized 
with a pulled back muscle. Without him 
the Red Sox arc in trouble, because after 
Bennett the left-handed talent drops off 
sharply, like over a cliff. For right-hand- 
ers. Herman is counting heavily on vet- 
eran Bill Monbouquette (13-14). a 20- 
game winner in 1963 who had trouble 
last year but improved at the end of 
the season, youthful Dave Morehead 
(8-15), who has junk-heaped his disas- 
trous slider, and hard-throwing Earl 
Wilson (II -12). 

The most impressive fast ball on the 
team Ivelongs to Jerry Stephenson, the 
2 1 -year-old son of a Red Sox scout in 
California. His fast ball flickers and sails 
like a 1925 film of a Charleston con- 
test. Veterans gather around the cage 
when it is Jerry's turn to throw batting 
practice. Almost as highly touted is ex- 
Stanford star Jim Lonborg but, unhap- 
pily. both young men had arm troubles 
in the minors. 

FIELDING 

The good-hitting infield of Thomas. 
Mantilla. Bressoud and Malzonc aver- 
ages almost 32 years of age: and it shows 
its age on ground balls, The fielding 
would improve markedly if Chuck 


Schilling could take over at second again 
and rookie Rico Pctrocelli at short. But 
Schdling hit .196 with no home runs 
compared to Mantilla's .289 and 30. 
and Petrocclli's minor league average 
was 60 points under Bressoud's major 
league one. Dalton Jones played half the 
season at second last year but fielded 
erratically and batted only .230. 

Lenny Green had a fine spring and 
may play center, though skinny Gary 
Geiger, troubled by ulcers in the past, is 
ready to take over again. Either choice 
will allow Yastr/emski to move back to 
left, where he is more comfortable. 
Conigliaro. in right, has good speed and 
a good arm and is improving all the 
time. "If he improves much more," said 
Herman, "they won’t have a league for 
him." The 6-foot-4 Tillman is a depend- 
able catcher. 

OUTLOOK 

Boston has finished in the second divi- 
sion six straight times, and it is dilli- 
culi to imagine the team up there with 
New York. Chicago. Baltimore and that 
crowd. Herman predicts the Red Sox will 
climb two notches, to sixth, and hopes 
for fourth. Fourth place is a possibility 
only if V'astrzcmski returns to his bat- 
ting-championship form, if Lonborg and 
Stephenson become reliable starters, if 
Monbouquctic becomes a 20-game win- 
ner again, if Geiger stays relaxed and 
healthy, if Mantilla keeps hitting home 
runs, if Conigliaro avoids the sopho- 
more jinx and. most important, if Ben- 
nett can come back from his ailments 
and be the first-rate left-hander the Red 
Sox need. That's loo many ifs. 


PAST.PERFORMANCE CHART 


l»64 8 n 

1963 7 76 

1967 8 76 

1961 6 76 

1960 7 65 


27 

28 
19 
33 
32 


INOIVIOUAL LCADCftS 


1964 BRESSOUD .293 

1963 YASTRJEMSKI .321 

1962 RUNNELS .326 

1961 RUNNELS .317 

1960 RUNNELS .320 

1964 STUART 33 

1963 StUART 42 

1962 MAL20NE 21 

1961 GEIGER 18 

1960 WILLIAMS 29 


PITCHING 


RADAT2 16-9 

MONBOUQUETTE 20-10 
MONBOUQUETTE 15-13 
SCKWALL 15-7 

MONBOUQUETTE 14-11 

STUART 114 

STUART 118 

MAL20NE 95 

MA170NE 87 

WERTZ 103 


Now get more 
life insurance for 
your money at 
Allstate. 


Sl.f-: HOW MUC H MORf: ALLSTATU WHOLl LIFI INSURANC H S15 A MONTH CAN BUY 

Age 21 

23 

25 

27 

29 

31 

33 

35 

37 

Before rate ^ 

reduction: 5i^,b23 

12,836 

12,064 

11,309 

10.574 

9.870 

9,150 

8.467 

7,815 

Now— with C 1 C/ 13 . 

rate reduction: 

14,415 

13,443 

12.495 

11,595 

10,743 

9,890 

9.090 

8,334 


M All life insurance com- 
t ■ panies' rates are not the 
same. At Allstate we low- 
ered rates on life insur- 
ance in January. 1963. 

So a dollar now buys as much as 
J3% more whole life insurance. 

Other kinds and amounts of Allstate 
Life Insurance are available for as lit- 
tle as $5 a month, depending on your 
age. All with good, honest value built 
right in. 

just call an Allstate Agent at Sears 
or an Allstate office. He’ll be glad to 
come to your home. 

Allstate Life Insurance Company. 
Home Office: Skokie. Illinois. 



"Let me reed you this one. Daddy!" 


You’re in ^ood hands with Allstate® 

l'(nindcd hy Scars 


AMERICAN LEACVE continued 


LOS ANGELES 
ANGELS 

HITTING 

The basebiill on the onicial Angels’ in- 
signia has a pair of wings sprouting from 
it but. to be more faithful to the record, 
it should be weighed down by an anchor. 
The club was last in homers, last in runs 
batted in and only slightly better (eighth) 
in team batting average. But because of 
live young hitters, the Angels may earn 
their wings this season. 

All-Star Shortstop Jim Fregosi is one 
of the speediest men on the club and has 
hovered near the .300 mark in each of 
his three major league seasons. There is 
no reason to suspect he will slip now 
that he has passed his 23rd birthday. 
Right Fielder Lou Clinton hit .31 1 in the 
last six weeks of the season, and he may 
keep it up. Costen Shockley (36 home 
runs at Little Rock) came from the Phil- 
lies' organization in the Bo Belinsky- 
trade. and what he lacks in Bo's tech- 
nique with cues and cutics he makes up 
for in left-handed power. He hit so well in 
spring training that he probably will be 
platooncd at first base with elderly Joe 
Adcock. In center Held, where little Albic 
Pearson seems to have had it. the Angels 
have a racing rookie from Cuba named 
Jose Cardcnal. who blazes around the 
bases as if the Fidclistas were in pursuit. 
Some people doubt he can hit a curve 
(the i/iants gave up on him), but there 
is no doubt he can Held, throw and steal 
bases. Fifth of the young Angels is 
Wonderful Willie Smith, ex-amateur 
boxer and ex-Dciroit pitcher. The latest 
Willie to crash big-time sports was taken 
o(T the mound for good in mid-June after 
Manager Bill Rigney had made a regular 
use of his beautiful swing as a pinch 


I hitter (10 for 22). Me finished with a 
.301 average and is unlikely to be doing 
any more throwing except from left field. 

It may have been the happiest pitchcr- 
to-hitter conversion since a minor lea- 
guer named Stan Musial fell on his 
shoulder in 1940 at Orlando. Fla. 

The power of Adcock. Clinton. Fre- 
gosi. Shockley. Smith and former Wis- 
consin football star Rick Rtiehardl, 
who may be recalled from the minors 
early, is useless much of the time in spa- 
cious Chavez Ravine. The Angels can't 
wait to get into their new park in Ana- 
heim next year. ’’This is just a question 
of mathematics, Take Adcock, for in- 
' stance." says Fregosi. “'Last year Joe hit 
15 home runs on the road and only six 
I at home. If he had been able to stay in 
the same groove away and at home, he 
might ha\c h.ad 40 homers," 

PITCHING \ 

The Cy Young .Award rests someplace 
back home in Wooster. Ohio, but Wil- 
mcr Dean Chance will have to work 
hard to keep his position as undisputed 
king of the Angels' pitching staff, never 
mind the major leagues. There arc some 
members of the team who think another 
right-hander, i red Newman, can win as 
many games as Chance this year. New- 
man (13-10, 2.75 FRA) has line control 
with his breaking stuff (1.8 walks a game 
in 1964, second best in the American 
League) and has gained 20 pounds, 
which should add more speed to his al- 
ready effective repertoire. Rigney will 
have yet a third top right-hander to call 
on if one of his question marks, Ken 
McBride, turns into an exclamation 
point. McBride was 1 1-5 in 1962. 13-12 
in 1963 (when he was the starting pitcher 
I in the All-Star Game), then dipped to 
' 4-13 last season. He worked in the Ari- ' 
! zona instructional league in the winter, 
studied motion pictures of himself and i 
discovered that his delivery was slipping , 
, from ilirce-quarier to sidcarm. The An- i 
gels hope he has corrected the fault. 

‘ Like most managers. Rigney could 
use more left-handers. Marcelino Lopez, 
a Cuban who had a bad record on a 
bad team last season in Chattanooga, 
looks good. He has a sinking fast ball 
and a fair curve. Another possible left- 
handed starter is George Brunet, w ho has 
1 played for 20 teams since 1953, mostly ; 
{ inthcminorsandmosilywithoutsuccess. I 
I Big Bob Lee, built along the lines of the , 


Red Sox' Dick Radatz, had 1 7 saves and 
a 1.51 ERA in 64 games last season, all 
but five in relief, before he broke his 
hand slugging a heckler. Rigney likes to 
go to the bullpen, and Lee is the man 
he goes to most. When Lee gets tired. 
Rigney will go to rookie Dick Wantz. a 
6-root-5, 190-pound right-handed sidc- 
armcr who reminds everyone of Ewell 
Blackwell. 

FIELDING 

The Angels are strong up the middle — 
and not too bad on the sides. Switch- 
hitting Catcher Bob Rodgers is so-so at 
the plate but invaluable behind it. Last 
season he had more assists and fewer 
passed balls than any other first-string 
catcher in the league. Fregosi at short- 
stop and Bobby Knoop at second form 
one of the best double-play combinations 
in baseball, Rigney can afford to keep 
Knoop in the lineup even if he hits .216 
—which is what he hit last season. Per- 
haps he should swing at the hall with his 
glove. If Cardcnal plays center he will 
cover several acres of ground and show 
a terrific arm. Good-ticlding rookie Paul 
Schaal won the job at third. 

OUTLOOK 

Distant fences or not. the Angel batters 
must give the Angel pitchers some sup- 
port for the club to slay in the first di- 
vision (if you call fifth place the first 
division). W ith a nice mixture of good 
young ballpla>ers and still-capable vet- 
erans Los Angeles might even make an- 
other 1962-typc run at the pennant. But 
more than likely it will be no higher 
than fifth again and then on to Anaheim 
for brighter summers. 


PAST-PERFORMANCe CHART 


YEAA FINISHCO WON 

IS64 $ 82 

I96S 9 70 

1982 3 86 

1961 8 70 

1960 - — 


BATTING 

19M fRtiJOSl .177 

1963 PEARSON .304 

1962 L THOMAS .290 

1961 PEARSON .288 

1960 

NOME RUNS 

1964 ADCOCK 21 

1963 WAGNER 26 

1962 WAGNER 37 

1961 WAGNER 28 

I960 • — 


80 17 

91 34 

76 10 

SI 38. 


BITCHING 
CHAHCt 20-9 

MCBRIDE 13-12 
CHANCE 14-10 

eOWSFIELO 11-8 


RUNS BATTED IN 

FREGOSI 72 

WAGNER 90 

WAGNER 107 

K. HUNT 84 


94 


Does the stickshift scare your wife? 


We wouldn't De a bit 
surprised to leorn that the 
siickshilt is all that stands 
between your wife and a 
Volkswagen. 

She hasn't touched o 
georshift in years (may- 
be not in her life), so 
whystort strugg'ing with 
one now? 

In the first ptoce, it's 
not a struggle ony more. Because the VW hos syn- 
chromesh on oil 4 geors to let you slide easily from 
one speed to another. In fact, our synchromesh 
is SO smooth ihoi. even if you've never done ony 
stick shifting, you won’t ever have to worry obout 
our shift sticking. 

You get better control on slippery roods. Be- 
cause when you shift down, the motor helps 10 slow 
the car. You don't have to hit the brokes os often, 
so there’s less chonce of skidding. 

The stickshift saves your money, too. (The VW 
could never average 32 miles per gallon if it hod to 



The way the stick shifts 


/( 


woste engine power on slippoge in on outomatic transmission.) 

Our fourth gear is really overdrive. When you’re whizzing 
olong the highway in fourth, the engine doesn't have to work 
os hard. Which soves wear ond teor (ond even more gosl. 

But o lot of people don't core about the prociicol ospecis. 
They just wont o stickshift for the fun 
of if. iThot's not os weird os it might 
seem. What's the good of being in 
the driver's sect if the car does all 
the driving?) 

Some drivers even poy extro to 
hove a 4-speed synchromesh stickshift 
insfolled in their domestic cors. But, 
they still won’t get o transmission 
os smooth os ours unless they do 
whot mony outo rocers do; First, 

go out ond buy o Volkswogen ironsmission from one of Our 
deolers. And then, build the car oround it. 

If you still can't sell your wife on a VW, 
there's one more thing you con tell her 
obout our stickshift; 

After you use it for o couple of doys, if 
becomes outomofic. 


The package it comet in 



Marked for greatness: Jim Bunning 



and his HART SCHAFFNER & MARX Bengaline suit with the mark of the world’s best... 


Any man who has pitched a per- 
fect game is no stranger to the art 
of looking and feeling great. That's 
why Jim Sunning goes all out for 
his Hart Schaffner & Marx pure 
wool Bengaline tropical suit. 

The wool mark It wears tells him 
the fabric is the greatest... pure 
wool. Pure wool he can really play 
it cool in. This light-weight wonder 


is its own air-conditioner. Hold it 
up to the light. See how its porous 
weave provides millions of “open 
windows." The finely spun pure 
wool weave shakes off wrinkles to 
keep you w ell-pressed, w cll-dresscd. 

The tailoring is big-league too. 
Take “underbasting.” for instance 
the task of exact-matching two 
parts of a garment together. Not 


even a little old French dressmaker 
can out-fuss Hart Schaffner& Marx 
at this. Result: the look you buy is 
the look you keep. 

You don't have to’be a no-hit 
pitcher to look this great. Just look 
for the Hart Schaffner & 

Marx label that wears 

the wool mark. It’s a '/liVi 

sure way to score! j ' ^ 



Pure Wool 

Thh iBvk crtiiH (k« 
Wool BuMsu, Inr. It l> 
to quolllj pfoduftk mode of 
Ike WDeW't be^ . . . pure wool. 










PVom a sound and a splash 
—understanding 

The tuning fork is struck, it makes a sound. Pul it in 
water and it makes the water .splash out. Why does it 
make a sound? Why does it splash the water? 

Chances arc that you were not taught the concept of 
sound vibration until you were in high school — but the 
iJ)u.stralion at the left is from a third-grade science text- 
book. It is part of a new program published by Silver 
Burdclt Company, the educational publishing subsidi- 
ary of Time Incorporated. 

This excitingly dilTerent kind of science program be- 
gins in kindergarten, and it has two essential aims: first, 
to help teachers present the basic concepts of the biolog- 
ical. earth and physical sciences; second, to give them 
the moans of helping children develop the skills to pur- 
sue the study of science at any level. 

Because it is the educational publishing subsidiary of 
Time Incorporated. Si Ivor Burdelt is able to draw heavily 
on the vast pictorial resources available from TIME and 
LIFE. Silver Burdett books make remarkable use of 
pictures that teach, pictures that illustrate dramatically 
the application of concepts. 

The primary objective of Silver Burdett Company is 
to encourage students to explore the various subject 
areas with the most authoritative and exciting text- 
books as their guides— to make the thrill of discovery 
a part of every student's learning experience. 

Silver Burdett Company is one of the enterprises 
through which Time Incorporated endeavors to bring 
information and understanding to people everywhere. 

time/life 


Time 'Life •Time Internutionai -Life I nternaiional* Life cn EspaAol>Foriune»Sporis Illusiraied* Panorama ‘President 'Time, Life News Service 'Time Life Books 
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TRAP-EASE 

ARTISTS 


Well, getting out of the trap is easy for one of them at least. The 
gentleman on the left, pro Dow Finsterwald. His friend? He's good for 
laughs. We put them in this ad so you could see one of the sharpest 
shirts on the greens. It's 65% Dacron® polyester and 35% cotton. 
Which means it's wrinkleless, wiltless and air cooled. Try it next time 
you go trapping— style 2877. $6.95 




LOOK! IT'S 
THE 
MONSTER 

by JOE JAPES 


The best relief pitcher in all of baseball 
is an amiable giant named Dick Radatz 
who used to play catch with his mother 

S cottsdale and the Arizona desert were full 
of unforgettable sights during spring train- 
ing, The giant saguaro cactuses towered like lost 
telephone poles over the brush-littered sand. The 
steaks at the Pinnacle Peak Patio looked like 
cross sections of steers. A blonde bounced her 
ponytail and everything else doing the swim 
atop the bar of the Red Dog Cio-Go. But the 
biggest, most awesome, most impressive sight of 
all was The Monster standing on the mound in 
Scottsdale Stadium. 

The Monster is Dick Radal/, and he is the 
best relief pitcher in baseball. He vvon 16 games 
and lost 9 for the Boston Red So\ last season, 
with IS games saved (a "save" in baseball jargon 
is a game in which a relief pitcher successfully 
protects a team's lead), and even though Radut/ 
never started a game last season he was respon- 
sible. more or less, for 41 of Boston's 72 victo- 
ries. His trips, in an electric golf cart, from the 
bullpen in l-cnway Park to the mound came to 
Ive looked upon as the most important rides in 
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TM£ MOMSTBR conlOiurif 



You'll get added 
distance with 


my new 
woods. 



I've designed my new Woods 
to fit any lie. Whether you're 
on the tee, on uphill or down- 
hill slopes, in fairway turf, or 
in low or bare spots, you will 
meet the ball with your full 
power, giving you plus yardage 
with new ease of play. 

Take a few’ practice swings 




Boston since Paul Revere got the go sign 
from the Old North Church. 

Radatz really docs not look like u 
monster at all. at least not in the sense 
that he could be adopted by the .^ddams 
family. Me is handsome, dt>es not lurch 
when he walks and has unpleasant plans 
only for opposing hitters in the Ameri- 
can League, tie is just monstrously big. 
and when he leans in to get the sign, 
sducc/ing the baseball— which suddenly 
looks like an undersi/e golf ball — in his 
right hand, he looks even bigger, He is 
6 feel 5 inches tall, and the Red Sox 
press booklet th's spring listed his weight 
at 235 pounds, which seems to be re- 
verse hyperbole. “Right now." Radal/ 
said in Arizona. “Lm about 245. Or 
I will be when the season starts." The 
weight chart in the trainer’s room at 
Scottsdale Stadium indicated 268 pounds. 
Red Sox Trainer Jack l addcn. sam- 
pling a cold-lunch buffet one afternoon 
in the locker room, gues.sed it might 
run as high as 280. l.ast year, toward 
the end of the season, teammates and 
sportswriters covering the Red Sox es- 
timated Dick's weight at anywhere be- 
l\^cen 275 and 300 pounds. Boh Turley, 
Boston's pitching coach, had instituted 
a “line for fatties" program in an effort 
to keep his troops in peak condition. 
The pitchers were weighed once a week, 
and if they came in over a prescribed 
limit they were docked a dollar a pound. 
The Monster and a few other ingenious 
eaters found a way to rig the scales so 
that they weighed as much as 15 pounds 
light. 

"I M'</j overweight at the end of last 
season." Radatz admitted. He had come 
through the narrow passageway from 
the dugout to the clubhouse, his spikes 
biting into a wooden ranip already 
chewed into splinters and sawdust by 
clump-clumping ballplayers, his bulk 
nearly blotting out the sunlight behind 
him. Hxcept for his garb, he could have 
been a defensive tackle for the Chi- 
cago Bears coming off the licid after 
a scrimmage. "I knew I had to do some- 
thing about it. 1 live near Boston in 
the off season, so 1 went to Jack f-ad- 
den and told him I'd like to take the 
v^cight off. But I wanted to do it the 
right way. Jack told me about a Boston 
doctor named Warren Guild, who is an 
authority on physical fitness, and I went 
to sec him. Dr. Guild's idea is that the 
best way to lose weight is to exercise, 
hut to exercise in a way that's interesting 


to you. I ran. I couldn't think of any- 
thing more boring than running, but the 
more I did it. the more I liked it.” 

Dr. Ciuild set a schedule of four 30- 
minutc workouts a week for Radatz be- 
ginning early in November that includ- 
ed running, weight lifting and sit-ups. 
Guild, who is middle-aged, worked out 
with The Monster once a week. On the 
first day. as the two of them were dri\- 
ing out to Harvard. Radatz said pleas- 
antly. '“^'ou're not such a young man, 
Divc. so I'll take it easy with you to- 
da\.” Guild smiled and said. "O.K., 
Dick. Thai's ihoughiful of you." The 
workout consisted of alternately jog- 
ging and sprinting the length and breadth 
of the football field, and before the 
30 minutes were up Radatz ss as stretched 
out on the turf, white as an Alabama 
voter and gasping, (iuild, of course, was 
not even breathing hard. 

Radatz did not show up for another 
training session for two or three weeks, 
bui when he did start the workouts again 
he was faithful to them for the rest of 
the winter. "I>ick's training program 
was designed to give him explosive en- 
ergy." Dr. Ciuild explained. “They dif- 
fer from those a distance runner would 
use. because a marathon runner concen- 
trates on stamina and sustained speed. 
In Dick's case, where he pilches an in- 
ning or two a day. wc were looking to 
develop quick energy and strength." 

The strengthened Radatz lounging in 
the clubhouse in Scottsdale had spent 
an hour and a half playing in a pepper 
game and chasing fly balls in the oul- 
lieid. but his brow and his uniform were 
dry. This may have been due to the dry 
.Arizona heal, which is fine for asthmat- 
ics and prairie dogs but is not conducive 
to working up the “good sweat" that 
athletes like, or it may have been the 
first result of Dr. Guild's conditioning 
program. If so. Dick may be better pre- 
pared for his career-shortening grind of 
60 or 70 appearances a year. Last year 
he pitched in 79 games for the Red Sox. 
an eighth-place team that needed more 
relief than Appalachia. That was a ma- 
jor-league record until John Wyatt of 
the even poorer lOth-place Kansas C ity 
.Athletics passed him with 81. Relief 
pitching is a specialty not designed for 
longevity, There have been a few excep- 
tions among the brotherhood- Hovl 
Wilhelm and HIRoy Face, for instance — 
but other relief stars, like Joe Page, Jim 
Konsumty and Larry Sherry, losi their 
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powers iiftcr a couple ol' sears. So far 
Radat/ has shown no signs of slipping 
and no twinges of arm trouble. 

More than ‘)(V ; of the pilches he 
throws arc fast balls, with a few sliders 
mixed in but no curves at all. This lack 
of variety has not been of much benclii 
to opposing batters, possibly because 
the Radatz fast bail sometimes sinks, 
sometimes rises and sometimes fools ev- 
erybody by coming in perfectly straight. 
The Radatz pitching motion is simple, 
loo. Some very tall right-handers, like 
Don Drysdale of the I^odgers. throw 
with an exaggerated sidearm whip, so 
that the ball seems to be coining at the 
batter from third base. Radatz dries not 
whip the ball; he powers it. He throws 
like a golfer with a short backswing — 
strong, simple, no waste motion. 

"Smooth as he is. he should be around 
for quite a while.” said Red Sox General 
Manager Mike Higgins. "He's had three 
great years, and he looks better this year 
than ever. He shows no ill effects from 
all that pitching." 

"IC is gcviwg to prolong my 

career, it's the fact that I don’t throw too 
many breaking pilches.” said Radatz. 
"With fast balls, all you're doing is 
stretching muscles. With curves you're 
twisting them. There may come a day 
when 1 don't have the fast ball, but I'll 
cross that bridge when I got to it. 

"I'd be happy this season to save as 
many games as last year. If I get 25 saves. 
I'll be pitching well and the wins will 
take care of themselves. I get a bigger 
kick out of saving ball games than w in- 
ning them myself, because relief pitchers 
arc getting recognition now. I think wc 
used to be to baseball what linemen were 
to football, doing a job and not being 
noticed. I'd probably be just as disap- 
pointed now if they made me a starter 
as 1 was in the minor leagues when they 
made me a reliever.” 


T he Monster's obvious pleasure at 
saving the day in relief is a far cry 
from his approach to the game when he 
was a boy growing up in the suburbs of 
Detroit and later when he was pitching 
at Michigan State. The Detroit Tigers 
stopped paying attention to him when he 
was a college sophomore. A Tiger scout 
says. "He was nothing but a big. la/y 
kid who didn't care about anything." 
Maurice DcLoof. a Red Sox scout in the 
Detroit area and the man who eventually 


signed him to his first professional con- 
tract. saw him first when he was a 14- 
year-old freshman at Berkley High, just 
outside Detroit, and watched him off 
and on for eight years. 

"He was a big, overgrown kid.” De- 
l.oof recalled a few weeks ago. "He kind 
of stumbled when he ran, and he couldn't 
walk too well. He never was able to get 
all his strength into his throwing. And he 
never did seem to have great desire in 
those days. When the hitters got to him 
and he was taken out he seemed real 
salislled to come out. It was hard to 
judge him. He didn't seem to want to 
buckle down in a game.” 

Still, he pitched three no-hiitcrs in 
high school and was offered a S4.000 
bonus to sign with the Baltimore Orioles, 
which he turned down. His father. Nor- 
man Radatz. who was sitting in the sun 
behind the third-base dugoul in Scotts- 
dale Stadium watching his son. The 
Monster, pitch, said. "At Berkley High 
he was top dog in everything. He was 
No. I pitcher in the area. All-County 
center \r\ Kvskethall. horvorable-nvcntlon 
.All-State end In football for two years. 
But baseball was definitely his best sport. 
I wish 1 had the headline here to show 
you: PKfP'S FARNtL) RL'S AVtRAGfc 0.18. 
That's 0 point one eight. 1 had that 
framed. I treasure that. 

"Summertime he'd have a baseball in 
his hand, and in the w intertime it was a 
football. 1 had to put a backboard up 
for him in the yard, and I'd come home 
and find him playing basketball with his 
mother. She sure is a fan. She's come 
down here to Arizona for three years 
now to watch I^ick and the Red Sox in 
spring training. She was his catcher w hen 
he was in high school — I'd come home 
and she'd lie outside playing catch with 
him. And by the hour. Of course, 1 used 
to catch him a lot. too. But after he 
went to college he got so darn fast that I 
couldn't see (he ball. He was tall and 
slim in high school, but when he went 
to college he broadened right out." 

Radatz went to Michigan State, where 
he studied physical education. He gave 
up basketball after his freshman season, 
never did play football and was far from 
an instant success in baseball. A team- 
male of his at Michigan State was a New 
Jersey boy named Ron Perranoski. now 
the top relief pitcher for the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. "Dick was strong even then.” 
I’erranoski said this spring. "His fast ball 
moved well, but he couldn't throw hard. 

lo.f 



/ beliBVB this is thB 
grBBtBSt SBt of ifBBS 
WB havB BVBf built. 


My new Percussion-Center’” 
Iron design is based on my 
proven principle of muscuiar 
guidance by weight balance. 
This new technique coordi- 
nates your own full power with 
the clubhead weight, to give 
you consistently more distance 
and much belter control. 
Swing my new 
Percussion-Cen- / 
ter Irons at your 
Pro Shop. You'll 
never play with- 
out them, 



Sportswear for swingers— 
by Mr. Wrangler! Walk shorts in 
Galey & Lord's 100% combed 
cotton woven plaid, completely 
wash-and-wear— and Sanfor- 
ized'. never to shrink out of size 
in green, red or brown. Sizes 29 
to 42. About $4. 


The "never-iron" shirt in 
50% Fortrel" polyester and 
50% cotton with Wranglok’ Mr. 
Wrangler’s permanent press 
finish that has the Koratron seal. 
Keeps the shirt as smooth as 
new forever. In blue, tan. green 
or maize. 


Lots more Mr. Wrangler 
sportswear to choose from. too. 
At fine stores. 

Mr. Wrangler, \y,< 

350 Fifth Ave., 

NewYork 10001. 



THE MONSTER 

He never seemed lo be able lo yei his 
body behind the pitch. It was just a ques- 
tion of his coordination catching up with 
his body development." 

When they were sophomores. Perran- 
oski began to pitch regularly, but the 
Moose, as Radatz was knovsn in those 
carefree pre-Monster days, was strictly a 
spectator in uniform. "In the last game 
of the year." Perranoski said, "we were 
playing Iowa, and we were losing about 
6 I late in the game. Radat/ hadn’t 
pitched one inning all year, but the coach 
yelled down to him to warm up. I saw 
him loosening up. and I went over to 
him and said. 'Dick, this doesn't make 
sense. You'll lose a whole year of eligi- 
bility for pitching one inning. Tell the 
coach you have a sore arm.' " 

Radatz did just that, and the varsity 
year he saved was an important factor in 
his eventual success. "The summer after 
Dick's junior year of eligibility." Per- 
ranoski added, "we played in South 
Dakota, and Radatz got to pitch three 
or four times a week. Hvery time he 
pitched he got better, and the ne\l spring 
he was an .Ml-America pitcher and got 
that good bonus from the Red Sox." 

"I really got to like him in his last 
year at Michigan Stale." said Maurice 
Del.oof. "It was in a game against 
Western Michigan, and he had a real 
good day. He must have had 14 or IS 
strikeouts. And he looked like he had 
great desire to win — he really wanted 
to beat that club— and that really im- 
pressed me. I talked to Dick and his 
father at their home. They wanted too 
much money. I made an offer, and they 
wouldn't take it. So I left his house. 

"But I couldn't shake him from my 
mind. I was up in Canada, and the 
thought of him went to bed with me. 1 
would think about him before I went to 
sleep and think about him lirsi thing in 
the morning when I woke up. 1 felt 
he’d be a good big league pitcher, Fi- 
nally I sent him a telegram and told 
him to wait before signing with any- 
one. When I got home wc talked again. 
Then they liked the figure 1 gave. It 
was around S20.000. but some of it was 
on a contingent basis. He had to earn 
that part. Even when 1 signed him. I 
had a little doubt. " 

There was not much competition for 
him. according to DcLoof. "Thai's why 
he waited for me. There were maybe 
four clubs at the most that talked to him, 
and his figure was too high for them. 
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They walked out of his house and never 
went back. They didn’t think much of 
him. If they could have gotten him for 
S5.000. O.K. But he wanted more, 
When I went back 1 didn't have to out- 
bid anyone. Hverything went pretty 
smooth. Now if Boston didn't have him 
they wouldn't have a ball club. Though 
I still don't know how he manages to 
pitch so much and not get arm trouble." 

Radat/. still a starter, began his pro- 
fessional career with Raleigh in 1959. 
He was moved up to the top Red Sox 
farm club at Minneapolis during the 
season of 1960. Notified of his promo- 
tion on a Thursday, he piled his wife, 
Sharon, their first child. Dick Jr., and 
all their luggage into a station wagon 
and drove all day and most of the night 
to his parents' home in Michigan. He 
spent the day getting his family settled, 
slept a few hours and got up at 5 the 
next morning to catch a plane for Min- 
neapolis. That afternoon he started one 
game of a doubleheadcr. He struck out 
nine and allowed no hits in five innings 
but had to be taken out because of a 
blister on the middle finger of his pitch- 
ing hand. A few days later he started 
again, and part way through the game 
his catcher walked out to the mound. 

"Let me sec your hand." he said. 

"It’s all right." answered Radatz. 

"Then why is there blood on the 
hall'.’" asked the catcher. 

Dick cumc out of that game with a 
finger split w idc open, but he had a good 
season and in 1961 was assigned to train 
with Seattle, which had taken Minneap- 
olis’ place in the Red Sox farm system. 
By then he had a callus built up on that 
tender middle finger, but another prob- 
lem had developed. 

"I went to spring training with a sore 
arm." he said. "I missed the first three 
weeks, and then came cutoff time. 1 
thought I might be sent dow n to a lower 
club. Johnny Pesky was managing Seat- 
tle. and he asked me if 1 could pitch, 
and I had my doubts, But 1 pitched, and 
1 had a real good day. The next morning 
I went to the ball park, and Johnny told 
me he was keeping me with Seattle as 
a relief pitcher. My heart went down to 
my shoes. 1 said, ‘Johnny, don't do me 
any favors. Let me go down to a ball 
club where I can pitch every four days.' 
He said. 'Don't worry. I'm going to 
pitch you every day.' " 

Radatz appeared in 54 games for 
Scaitid that season and hud a 2.28 




earned run a\cragc. He a job with 
the Red Sox in 1962. p'l'^hed in 62 
games. Iiad a superb 2.2.^ ERA and won 
yVic* Spoiling’ Viirs rireman of llie 
'tear award as the best relief pitcher in 
the American League. In 196? he lost 
the relief-pitching title to Stu Miller of 
Baltimore but won 15 games against six 
losses and had a I.9S ERA. He won 10 
games in a row. one of them an 8 2 
inning relief job in Detroit. Alter his iin- 
pressise performance last season he re- 
gained the l-ireman trophs. 

Radat/ works irregular shifts and al- 
most a1wa>s at night, but he makes 
more mone> than he ever would have 
made as a ph>sieal education teacher. 
He watches most of each game from the 
bullpen, the worst scat in the ball park, 
and he enters games onlv when disaster 
is about to strike, but his abilitv to 
pilch the Red Sox out of trouble has 
brought liim widespread fame, particu- 
larls in Boston. That, and a good voice, 
have landed him high-paving broad- 
casting jobs on Boston radio and tele- 
vision stations, and he Is in constant de- 
mand for paid speaking engagements 
i5l last winter). The onlv reservation he 
might have about Ins job is that nick- 
name. The Monster. 

"I never obieeted to it. tlvough I 
thought one article about it in a 1 os 
Angeles newspaper was lousv." Radat/ 
said. "The guv wrote. ‘ I he Monster is 
coming to town: keep >our children t>tT 
the streets.' .And that was the nicest 
thing he said about me in the whole 
article. I told him oil' about it in tlic 
dressing room, and some of the Boston 
writers overheard me. Ihov started a 
contest to find a new meknamc for me. 
It sold a lot of papers." Aetuallv. just 
one paper conducted the contest, but it 
received a carload of entries, among 
them the spicndidiv obvious "Mobv 
Dick." Boston is vers big on whales. 
But the winner was "Smokev Dick." a 
multiple pun that started with Mobv 
Dick and wont on to include references 
to Radatz' fast ball and both his phvsi- 
cal and occupational resemblance to the 
celebrated conservationist, Smokev ilie 
Bear, who puts out lircs. too. 

.A few days later Radat/ approached 
a Boston sportswriter and growled. 
■'Smokev Dick slinks. 1 want to be The 
Monster again." 

.And that, in the press box. on the 
mound and on the .scales, is what he has 
been ever since. end 
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AFLOAT OR ASHORE.. . THE ALL-PURPOSE BOAT SHOE 


DECKS‘^Cambri%c^ 
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this chronograph’s versatility 
puts watches to shame 



It'S not tleir fault. It simply takes a chronograph 
to make the most of time. Ask this chronograph; 
The M P.H. jetting to your villa in Spain. The 
distance of that bolt of lightning. Your secre- 
tary’s track time around the desk. And other such 
vital information. Oh . . . yes. it also tells time. 
GALLET Chronographs From $372 and down. Model 
shown :;998. $198.60. Also In 14K. For tree 
guide to the correct selection of a chronograph 
and name of nearest jeweler, write to; Jules 
Racine & Co.. 20 West 47th Street, New York 
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Chronographs 




PEOPLE 


Governor Pal (Skinnv ) Uni«n 
of California pitted his 1^0 j 
pounds (conservative estimate) 
ugiiinsl blonde, slender cs- 
Olvmpian Muriel Davis Gross- 
feld in a push-up contest {be- 
low) when Mrs. tirossfeld visit- 
ed his oHicc during a Campbell 
Soup Companj-sponsored tour 
to interest teen-age girls in 
ph>sicul liiness. Mrs. Cirossfeld 
did four quick push-ups. Drown 
did. loo. His tic popped out. 
He got up. "I haven’t done this 
in a long time." he said, his 
face the color of tomato soup, 

Tommv Mason, the Minncs<'la 
N ikings’ best b.illcarricr. relaved 
m a small apartment near the 
Carolina \achl Club, evamin- 
ing his bare feel and petting 
a four-foot-long iguana. Pro- 
spective prosperity is always re- 
laxing. "Two friends and 1 have 
bought this sugarcane property' 
in British Honduras." he said. 
"I just got back, and we ligure 
if wc can get proper machinery 
we can gross S2 million a year." 
The iguana.’ Mason brought 
four of the rcprchcnsible-reppcd 
reptiles back for a very specific 
purpose "I irst thing I do now 
is crate one up ansi shivs it to the 
Dutchman." he snickered. \ ik- 
ing Coach .Norm \s»n BriK’klin's 
gonna l>e surprised when he 
opens that crate. 


"Let’s welcome the Mels back 
to town with a real Mets pa- 
rade." suggested Actor Kti \Njil- 
lach. "SVc’ll march the wrong 
way down a one-way street.’’ 
The suggestion was olfered in 
scorn, not liiv. for VS'allach is 
a disgruntled Dodger fan: "It 
hasn’t been the same since 

. Brooklyn left Brooklyn." Has 
SSallach seen the Mets or docs 
he plan to ’ " Sever!" 

' french skiers Christine and 
Marielle (•oitsehcl and < hris- 
tinc li'rrailhin vacationed in 
Hawaii after their L .S. tour. 
While sister Clinsiine. who was 
awed by the si/c of the Pacific 
waves, sunned on the beach, the 
other two spent the daylight 
hours learning to surf oIfNN aiki- 
ki.Said Marielle. "1 here is much 
similarity between skiing and 
surfing, particularly in maintain- 
ing equilibrium. But skiing is 
much less tiring, > ou don’t use 
your arms so much." What the 
three wcie all using by their lust 
day was University of Hawaii 
T shirts, Sunburned sore, they 
discovered that the tropical Ha- 
waiian sun was a bit too hot for 
their liking. 

Former Olympic silver-medal 
broad jumper Dr. Meredith 
(Mash) iiourdiiic, now an cn- 

I ginecring physicist in New Jer- 



sey. has a revolutionary priKcss 
that causes factory smoke to 
purify itself- Based on a highly 
secret method of converting 
heat directly into electrical en- 
ergy. the priK'cvs- 80' , cheaper 
than present sv stems- uses elec- 
tricity generated from the hot 
smoke to magneii/e the chim- 
ney. impurities then slick to the 
slack, And the method can be 
applied to automobile exhausts, 
or even to cigars or cigarciics. 
"I think I could make a holder 
that would take so much out of 
cigarette smoke that it might be 
almost tasteless." s;iys Dr.Gour- 
dine. thoughtlessly hurling a real 
challenge at Madison Avenue. 
■Mild, baby? Man, these are 
reuUy mild. 

I.vndiin .Inliiisiin watched the 
first ball game played in Hous- 
lon'sdomed .>.iadium from Own- 
er Roy Hofhuin/’s two-story 
"box" and. like everyone else, 
was impressed- But, although 
the bathroom fixtures may be 
sprayed with gold Velvalex and 
the living room may boast a 
gold dragon, though the sauna 
may be complete in every de- 
tail. the box is still 340 feci from 
home plate, lady Bird had to 
watch the game through biiUK- 

Thal Irvine Warbiirt on who won 
an Oscar for Best Film Ldiling 
for Mary Poppim was ( nttnn 
Warburton. all-time IJSC foot- 
ball immortal and an All-Amer- 
ica in 193.3. Then and now Cot- 
ton could cut. 

The first man to test the giant 
slalom course at the National 
Alpine Championships at Crys- 
tal Mountain. Wash, was Gov- 
ernor Daniel .larkson Kvans. 
Before he made the run, Dan 
I vans said he I ) was terrified by 
the idea, 2) wanted to try iiany- 
w ay and 3 ) expected u spectacu- 
lar spill. When Lvans looked 
down the 83-galc. 2.4lX)-fooi- 
drop men’s course, he prudently 
decided to go down the some- 
what shorter women's course in- 
stead. tven so. the governor had 
two titanic foundcrings. lAit 


each time he got up. and finally 
he finished, a minute and a half 
slower than the eventual ladies' 
winner. Nancy (irccne. 

.Sir Stanley Matthews, age 50, 
Britain’s knighted stKccr hero, 
plays his last game on April 25, 
Not unsurprisingly, since Mat- 
thews has been to siKcer what 
Musial was to baseball. I’rincc 
I’hilip intends to be there to 
walcb him. With him in the 
royal box will be a man un- 
known to the .spectating thou- 
sands— Richard Wynn, a To- 
ronto chiropractor who has been 
credited with saving Matthews' 
career. I hree years ago Mat- 
thews. his aging body aching, 
was in Canada, playing exhibi- 
tions and looking as if each 
game might be his last, Wynn 
performed whatever magic chi- 
ropractors perform, and Mat- 
thews was soon playing full 
speed, and as well as ever. 

Dr. .lerriiJd /ncharias, promi- 
nent MIT physicist, told an ed- 
ucation writers' seminar. "Tor 
physics teachers, if you give me 
my pick between a football 
coach who really likes kids and 
a stutfed owl with a Rh.D. I'll 
lake the football coach every 
lime. He cares, and he'll learn 
as he goes," The result of the 
opposite choice. Dr. Zachurius 
complained, is that "our schwls 
have been set up to prinlucc a 
sea of unift'rm mice." 

Mrs. ( lint Murdiisoii .Ir.. who 
had been shopping around for 
a lead for a benefit play, was 
delighted to discover that one 
of her husband's quarterbacks 
once wi'n a high school acting 
contevi. Quick as you could say . 
"Curtain." the former Barry- 
more of Mount Vernon, Texas 
— Don Meredith— was installed 
as leading man in 2l)ih Cciuurx. 
presented at the Dallas Thea- 
ter Center. "SItow bi/ is in 
my bliHui." said Meredith. 
"Besides. Mrs. Murchison in- 
sisted." Meredith is wisely 
keeping it secret that he also 
won a high school contest for 
writing pv*elry. 
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A cocky kid makes a grand siam bid 


J eff Rubens, a lanky. 23-year-old math wizard who be- 
came a Life Master at 20, won his first national cham- 
pionship last month when he took the Mens Pair title in 
the Spring Nationals in Cleveland. Two days later, playing 
with a different partner, he bugged a second national honor 
— the Men's Team Championship. He won both events so 
convincingly that no one was eager to bet against his chances 
of completing the grand slam by winning the Open Pairs 
and the Vanderbilt Cup as well. 

Rubens, for one, thought he had a chance, but then Jeff 
would. He is a cocky young man. as one can easily gather 
from listening to him talk for 10 seconds or so. When the 


Eoit-West vulnerable 



Opening lead: king of clubs 


word of his victory in the Men's Pairs reached the press 
room, someone remarked: “I’m glad Jeff won, It will do 
wonders for his inferiority complex." However, after you get 
to know Rubens, his cockiness is less annoying. He is as 
devastating in his criticism of himself as he is of others, 
and he has the competence to back up his enormous self- 
confidence. 

Though young. Rubens can play his cards with the old 
masters, as illustrated by the hand shown from the Men’s 
Pair event he won with Larry Rosier, 30-ycar-old Bell Labs 
physicist, for whom it was also a first national win. 

Rubens himself calls the bidding weird; not having an in- 
termediate two-bid. he violated theory when he chose to 
open two no trump. North’s three-club bid asked about 
majors and his four-heart rebid confirmed spade support, 
but South was not entirely certain of that, and the rest 
of his bidding was to maneuver a spade confirmation from 
North. When he got it, Rubens bid the grand slam. 

When South won the club ace and got the bad news 
on laying dow n the spade ace, a hand that at first appeared 
to involve no more than a trump split or a favorable 
situation in hearts suddenly became so difficult that you 
might try to solve it as a double-dummy problem before 
you read how Rubens brought home his 13 tricks. 

Needing to lead spades tw ice from dummy, he could af- 
ford only one club ruff. He used this to lake the first trump 
finesse. Then he got back to dummy by overtaking his 
heart king with the ace! Another spade finesse cleared the 
trump suit, and up to the time South drew East's last 
trump West had no serious discarding difficulties, letting 
go of four diamonds, But when South cashed his fifth 
spade. West was unable to discard safely. A club dis- 
card would set up South's jack, and a diamond discard 
would leave the king unguarded. Either play would merely 
postpone the inevitable, the eventual setting up of the 
heart suit. When South cashed cither the club jack or the 
diamond 10, West would have to yield still another in- 
dispensable card. Actually, West let go a heart. South led 
his 9 of hearts, finessed dummy’s 10. dropped West’s jack 
under the queen and won the last tricks with dummy’s 3 
and 2 in the heart suit. 

Jeff Rubens did not win the Open Pairs or the Vander- 
bilt Cup, as it turned out. It was an oversight he expects to 
correct next year. • bnd 
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TRACK & FIELD /i/oAn Lovesey 


Quick young 
ladies 
of quality 

An unheralded trio of teen-agers 
led the touring U.S. women to a 
brace Of surprising European wins 

The Iasi lime a big U.S. women's track 
* team invaded Europe, the girls fell 
flaiter than a bride's soulHe. The place 
was Moscow, and the tremors from 
that debacle were felt even in Washing- 
ton. This month the girls went back, and 
for the first time, either indoors or out. 
they won an international match. Then, 
to prove the win was not mere luck, they 
repeated the victory five days later. The 
performances were stunning because they 
were so unexpected. Traveling with the 
American men's team, which easily won 
both its matches in London and Berlin, 
the girls were supposed to be weak. 
"This was going to be our building 
year.” explained the women's team man- 
ager, Dr. Maria Sexton. "We had a good 
team, but nobody expected a winning 
one.” 

In the past .American men's teams 
have tended to regard female athletes as 
just so much unnecessary baggage. On 
this trip the men learned to regard the 
girls with proprietorial pride, and before 
the meet with West CJermany they pre- 
sented each of them with a small orna- 
mental key. the type you hang on a 
charm bracelet. The girls had started 
swiftly in London. Lynn Graham, who 
is only 17 but is already being bracketed 
with Russian Shotpultcr Tamara Press, 
quietly broke Earlcne Brown's Ameri- 
can record while winning at Wembley 
Stadium. It was several days later before 
anybody reali/ed what she had accom- 
plished with her throw of 49 feci 7^4 
inches. "I knew I'd done it," said Lynn. 


"but I didn’t think it was worth men- 
tioning.” 

A lot of knowing people think Miss 
Graham, who measures 5 Feet 10*^ inches 
and weighs 195 pounds, can be the world 
record holder in three years. In the 
opinion of Shotpultcr John McCirath. 
she has more powerful legs and hips 
than Miss Press and a good, natural snap. 
Currently, hvwsever. her technique is 
practically nonexistent. A high school 
senior in Pasadena, Calif., Lynn says 
that she took up the shot and discus in 
September I96,J and just a few weeks ago 
began formal training under Olga Con- 
nolly. the Olympic discus thrower. As 
she tells you this, she sits comfortably 
tvviddling her thumbs. "Everybody tells 
me 1 should be thinking about the things 
I do wrong, but I don't," she admitted. 
"1 just try to do my best." And how far 
is that? "I'd like to throw 60 next year, 
and then. . . Her voice trails off. a 
w istful look comes into her eves, and her 
thumbs start to twiddle madly. 

The British did not include a women's 
880-yard race in London, w hich w as prob- 
ably prophetic. Marie Mulder of the U.S. 
won an invitation event over the distance 
with case, and her time of 2 minutes 15 
seconds beat the United Kingdom all- 
comers' record by half a second, Rut it 
was her style rather than her speed that 
captured the public imagination. Walter 
Hass, the combined team's manager, 
says Marie's stride is 18 inches lunger 
than that of most girls, and it seems 
c\cn longer still as she glides over the 
ground with a natural grace that reminds 
one of Herb Elliott. 

A preiiy, l5-ycar-old brunette with 
hazel eyes. Marie is of Diitch-liidoncsian 
descent. She has three sisters and four 
brothers and comes, at the moment, 
from Sacramento, Calif. Recently, her 
father. Care! Mulder, became Assistant 
Chief of Medical Care for the United 
States Department of Health. Education 
and Welfare in Washington. Marie was 
spotted at a meet by Will Stephens, her 
high school track coach, w hen she was u 
14-ycar-old taking part in a race for the 
first time in her life. She did not win. but 
Stephens was impressed and soon had 
her running on his Spiketies team. Two 
days after her 15lh birthday. Marie set 
a new U.S. citizens' record of 2 minutes 
1 1 .4 seconds for 880 yards. An extremely 
intelligent girl, she digs classical niusic. 


collects funny hats (including a fez that 
she wore continually in Berlin) and is a 
w hiz at algebra. 

In Germany. Marie renewed a battle 
with Antje Cileichfcld, who ran second in 
the AAU indoor championship 800 as 
Marie came in fourth. Gleichfcld. at 27. 
is a considerably more experienced com- 
petitor, so it was hardly surprising that 
Marie, with an irritating heel hrviisc on 
her right foot, tinished behind Antje once 
again. Mario nevertheless clocked 2 min- 
vUcs 8.J seconds, faster than any Ameri- 
can woman had ever run the distance in- 
doors. Miss Gleichfcld's own time — 2 
minutes 7. 1 seconds — was a world record. 

The superior quality of American 
women came clearly into focu.s on the 
first night of the Berlin meet in the dra- 
matic 760-mcler relay. Barbara Ferrell, 
running the first leg, told the starter she 
was not quite ready. Failing to under- 
stand her, he fired the gun, catching her 
unawares. Barbara lost 10 yards but had 
practically made it up when she handed 
the baton to Valeric ('artcr. As Miss 
Carter, running shoulder to shoulder 
w ith her opponent, came olF the bend 
into the backstrcich. her hand suddenly 
went down to the back of her right 
thigh, She had been struck w ith a mas- 
sive cramp. It felt. Valerie said later, as 
if someone had grabbed her leg and 
tried to pull the muscle away. The nor- 
mal reaction of any runner faced with 
such pain would be to halt immediately, 
but rather than see her team lose the 
two points it would earn merely for 
finishing, she half hopped and half ran 
— screaming in agony all the way — near- 
ly 100 meters to hand off the baton. 
As a result of her courageous action, the 
women’s team had its two points and 
went into the second night with the 
match tied at 31-.J1 — its members more 
determined than ever to triumph. 

Not all the stars were women in the 
Berlin meet. Ted Nelson, a half miler 
from Canoga Park. Calif, who until re- 
cently was serving in the U.S. Army in 
Turkey, won the 800 meters in I minute 
47.4 seconds, beating the old indoor 
mark held jointly by Bill Crothers of 
Canada and Jbrg Lawrenz of West Ger- 
many by 2.1 seconds. A sparse 6-footcr 
running in his first indoor season (his 
best outdoor time over the distance was 
1 minute 48.2 seconds last summer and 
he finjshcd seventh in the first Olympic 

condnuttl 
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Hamm’s 


The picture of freshness! 


That’s Hamm’s. Fresh as a rushing stream. Cool. 
Clean and crisp as the land of sky blue waters. 

Pour yourself some freshness. Have yourself a Hamm’s. 

O 19B&Th*e. H*mni emving Co.pltnttM Sl Minn. S«n Frinciuo. Lm Angaint. HouMon. 





new Marlin! 
swinging sports -lastback! 
here’s performance ! 
liere’s luxury! 
here’s the 
roomiest ! 
where? 
at Rambler 
dealers 


Moot oxritin}' HatiililcT cxt— iiiiii \itirrica'* first 
KporlA'fasiback- Disc Brakes, iiHlixitliinlh 

ucijiislablc rcclitiing scats, standnrd. Sports options galore. 
PoHer'i’ I’leiity — f'cn the might of a 327 cii.-in. V-8 option. 
Marlin! Newest of the Sensihle S|Hrtueiilars. (^'onr Kamhler 
tlealer imites von to see it.) In liiniled |)ro(liiction. hut 
sleppittg up fast, \merican Motors — DeilicaleJ to F.\<-eHeiicT 
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trials), Nelson %\as voted the outstand- 
ing male athlete of the meet, while Miss 
Gleichfeld received the female award. 
The second night. Mike l.arrabce. the 
Olympic Gold Medal winner, set a new 
400-meter indoor record of 46,8 over his 
distance. If I.arrahee had not run the 
previous night (in a relay) he believes he 
could have gone faster. "At 31 he said. 
"I’ni getting old.*’ 

But it was back to the women and. 
more specifically. Juncll Smith, for the 
fourth and Iasi record set in Berlin. In 
London, Miss Smith had already run a 
faultless 600-yard race, bursting from 
the start to take the lead and never re- 
linquishing it. A 17-year-old blonde, 
with blue eyes and creamy complexion, 
she comes from Fredonia. a small com- 
munity in Kansas. In Tokyo she set an 
American record of 54.5 in the 400-meter 
semifinal. Fler time on the Berlin track 
was better, 54 fiat, beating by 1.6 sec- 
onds the world indoor record set by 
Australia's Judith Amoore in the U.S. 
this winter. Janell ran as fierce a race as 
she had in London, leading from the 
start, floating in the middle and finish- 
ing with a kick. 

As a girl who runs. Miss Smith feels 
she is an oddity hack home m Kansas. 
■■I’m afraid when 1 go to college next 
year, I might be looked down upon be- 
cause I'm an athlete.” she said in Berlin. 
Apart from running, she likes dancing 
and pop music (her current favorites: 
The Temptations and The Supremes) 
and reading Nevil Shute. Her mother 
sometimes wishes she had taken up the 
piano, but JancM’s only obvious music 
talent is the lyrical quality her voice 
lakes on when she recites her train- 
ing schedule. "In the summer." she ex- 
plained. "I train twice a day. in the 
morning for an hour and in the evening 
for about two hours. In the winter I 
train 1 hours or so after school. On the 
first day I do six or seven 1 1 Os. the sec- 
ond day three or four 220s. the third 
day two or three 330s. the fourth day 
two 660s, the fifth day two or three 
880s. the sixth day a long-distance run 
on the track or a cross-country run over 
the roads and hills. And the seventh day 
I do eight or nine 60s and practice starts 
and floating. It's real important to be 
relaxed." 

Janell Smith's schedule should be set 
to music forthwith and sung by all girls 
who want to relax and break records 
with charm. two 
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120'pound 
Chi'Chi Rodriguez 
drove the Spalding Dot 
270 yards 
on the fly. 


He wasn’t satisfied. 

Afior all, the Black I>oi has 
carried Chi-Ctii fartlicr than 
that. I'p to :J80 yards, in fact. 

But this lime. Chi-Chi snagged 
a trap. He wasn’t very happy 
about it. 

Me knows the Black Dot 
always puts every ounce of 
his power into yardage. Big 
yardage down the fairway. 

And he knows the Black 
Dot delivers all-around true 
performance. Sight-line accu- 
racy. every shot. 

For a big distance ball you 
can de{H*nd on, play the Black 
Dot. Enjoy longer — nonstop 
—walks down the fairway. 

SaU tk 
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BOWLlNG/^oe Jares 

The poor man’s tour 
begins to strike it rich 

Professional bowling is not as lucrative as professional golf, but last 
week Bowler Bill Hardwick won more money than Golfer Jack NIcklaus 



at your favorite store, or write . . . 

ROBERT REIS AND CO. 


350 Fifth Ave- N.Y. 1, N.Y. 



Become an S.M.A. Father — missionary priests 
exclusively for Africa. An S.M.A. Priest is a leader, 
explorer, teacher, farmer, doctor, musician. He 
may be a bush pilot, mechanic, hunter — or all 
three. But most important, he is a MAN ON THE 
FRONT LINE lor Christ. 

High school boys — no need to wait. An exciting 
new S.M.A. Student Missionary Program lets you 
begin now to prepare for the front line. 


t Rev. John Murray. S.M.A. 

I S-M A. FATHERS 
j Dedham, Mass. 02026 

I Please send me complete information on 


I the S.M.A. Fathers. 

I Name Age 

I Address 

1 City Slate 

■ O high school stuitent O graduated 


The si.\-ycur-old Professional Bo>aI- 
* ers Associaiii^n is oiil l(» match, if 
not surpass, the status and wealth of the 
more established Professional Golfers 
Association, and although the difference 
between the two groups is still approxi- 
mately the difference between beer and 
champagne the gap is closing. The PU.A 
has imitated golf by organizing its own 
successful winter and summer lours, 
some .10 to 40 tournaments that range 
from Miami to Seattle and are worth 
.some SI. 2 million in prize money. Like 
golf, many of these tournaments arc ear- 
ned on natii>nal television. Finally, to 
give its image polish the PB,-\ has. in re- 
cent years, altered much of ils basic termi- 
nology. Alley s are now lanes, gutters are 
channels, and pits— into which pins are 
sent fly ing are receptacles. 

Last week the PB.A look still another 
major step forward, staging the kind of 
event that is certain to attract more at- 
tention to the sport than any dozen 
euphemisms. Into .Akron, Ohio came 
4.T of the lincst bowlers in the country 
to compete in the SIOO.OOO Firestone 
Tournament of C hampions. The first 
prize of S25.0fX). which was won by 23- 
ycar-old Bill Hardwick, was easily the 
highest in the history of bowling- It was 
also SS.OC'O more than Jack Nicklaus 
earned for winning the Masters, a fact 
that delighted the I’B.A. Firestone also 
put up SI2.5(X) for second place and 
S6,500 for thiril- Fsen dead last \sas 
worth SI. 000. which not so long ago was 
considered pretty good first-place mon- 
ey for some bowling tournaments. Stops 
on the tour are arranged so that, as in 
golf, the bowlers can conveniently move 
from one place to the next by car. They 
regularly hit such big cities as Detroit, 
Philadelphia and Montreal, but once in 
a while they pack into an outpost like 
the Tokay Bowl in Lodi. Calif. From 

ti: 


t)nly three stops in 195*^ and seven in 
I9(S0. the PBA lour has grown to more 
than 30 tournaments a year. Promoters 
m Australia and Japan have sent feelers, 
and next month a handful of the lop 
bowlers will compete in Caracas. Vene- 
zuela. 

The Tournament of Champions, the 
tour and the PB.A itself are the promo- 
tions of Eddie Llias. a nonbowTing Ak- 
ron lawyer who acts as a sort of all-pur- 
pose business manager for profession;' 
bowling. .Although he also rcpresenl^ 
several pro golfers. Llias thinks bowling 
is by far the better game for television, 
especially since preliminary-round scores 
in the PBA tournament are thrown out 
and the three top men go into the tele- 
vised final round all even. 

"When the Masters came on television 
last year." he said, "you could sec im- 
mediately that Arnold Palmer was the 
winner. For an hour and a half people 
knew. What suspense is there? Golf 
leaves it to chance, vve don't. For two 
years CBS Golf Clussic has been run 
head-to-head against the professional 
bowlers’ tour every week. They clear a 
few more stations than vve do. which 
gives them an udvanluge. but we have 
consistently higher ratings. CBS is com- 
ing up with its own bowling show this 
year, the follow-up to CBS Golf Classic. 
I guess when they saw we beat the heck 
out of their show, they thought they 
better come up with a CBS Bo^cUna 
CAissiV. 

"I've often had the feeling and I 
think it's correct that bowling is like 
a quiz show. If he does it he wins mon- 
ey. If he doesn't he loses, or at least he 
doesn't get as much. It's simple. People 
can understand it." 

The man who "docs it" more often 
than anybody is Dick Weber, who is so 
skinny he would not be able to slip an 


exjra "B" into his name ami still make 
it lit on the back of his bossling shirt. 
He appears too frail to lift his Ift-pouiul 
hard-rubber ball. set. going into the 
Tournament of C hampions, he was the 
tour’s leading money winner (S27.i<40) 
and was also the alltime PBA leader 
(5169,235). He makes additional pin 
money from two St. Louis bowling es- 
tablishments. endorsements and IV 
shows, r.lias is currently negotiating a 
live-year contract with an automatic pin- 
setting company for him that will bring 
in about S40.(X)0 a year. 

Weber is the best example of how 
rolling strikes strikes are slill called 
strikes — can pay off these diiys. In 1954 
he was a S3.7(X)-a->ear mail clerk in In- 
dianapolis. and his wife hud to rob the 
piggy bank to send him to occasional 
tournaments. One day he signed a con- 
tract with the old Budweiser team of St. 
Louis against the will of his father and 
packed his wife, their tvso children and 
all their belongings into a decrepit I94}| 
Plymouth. The cracked car windows 
were repaired with tape and would not 
roll down, and he had to stop every few 
hours to buy crankcase oil. but he made 
it to Mis.souri. He was wearing his only 
suit, a double-breasted brown creation 
that no self-respecting skid row bum 
would pass out in. It had lapels reaching 
to his shoulders and wide pin stripes. 
His tic was so wide it looked like a hib. 


Budweiser bought him a new outfit be- 
fore he was allowed to pose for the team 
picture. 

Today Weber works for himself and 
dresses well enough to pose for men’s 
fashion ads. St> could most of the bowl- 
ers on the tour— except when they are 
bowling. The men battling for wads of 
l-iresione’s cash last week were all win- 
ners of at least one PB.A e\cni apiece 
since the last tournament of champions 
in May 1962. yet they sold space on their 
backs like bus-stop benches or sandwich 
boards. Their .shirts advertised such 
things as bowling gloves, department 
stores, car dealers and even a diner in 
Syracuse. Image, image, where are you? 

While most professional bowlers ap- 
prove of the growing tour, there is a 
small dissident group which pines for 
the old days of the brewery teams. ’'The 
Budweiser people were spending 5125.- 
tX)0 a year on bowling." says Tom Hen- 
nessey. "If I went to a tournament and 
won S3(X), I made a 5300 profit, because 
they paid my expenses. Now if I win 
5300 I break even. The guys on the team 
were there to help one another. Today 
the game has changed. If you're down 
they want to sec you stay down. Then 
they don’t have to worry about beating 
you. This is mean competition." 

The bowling at Akron was just such 
a competition. L'nder the format of the 
tournament the bowlers competed for 



DROPPING TO ONE KNEE, TOURNAMENT WINNER SICL HARDWICK ROOTS HOME A STRIKE 
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XOW HALF-PRICE 


Discover today's even better 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
for less than 4'* a copy! 

Perhaps you've promised yourself you'd sub- 
scribe to the Monitor someday. Oo it today 
and you'll save half the cost. We'll send you 
100 issues for only )3.93. That's about 4 
months for less than 40 a copy! 

We’ve made some dramatic improvements 
— You already know The Monitor's reputa- 
tion. The awards. The honors. So why have 
we given it a new look? Simply because we 
want a great paper to be even greater. 
We've made the type more readable. We’ve 
made the columns more inviting. We've in- 
creased the photographs, the maps, the 
drawings. 

Washington staff being doubled — The 
Christian Science Monitor has always been 
noted for its in-depth news coverage. Now 
there's greater depth than ever. We re 
doubling our Washington staff . . . expand- 
ing our editorial set up . . . dispatching more 
correspondents to key overseas locations. 
More exclusive stories in The Monitor — 
This is a daily newspaper that's written 
largely by its own staff. You get first-hand 
reporting from Monitor correspondents all 
over the globe. You get first-rate analysis of 
the news by editors who treat you as an 
adult. It is a paper that's concerned with 
what man is achieving, whether it be in 
politics, foreign affairs, race relations, busi- 
ness, Imance, law enforcement, sports, 
travel, books, entertainment, automobiles, 
fashion, even chess. 


Profit from The Monitor's range of interests 
— If you want award-winning coverage of all 
areas of human endeavor, this widely-quoted 
paper is for you. You can profit from it intel- 
lectually, conversationally, perhaps even fi- 
nancially. You'll look forward to its arrival 
like that of an understanding friend. 

It begins where your local paper leaves off 
— The Monitor takes you further into the 
news than a local paper can. (And why wait 
until the end of the week to get news anal- 
ysis in print?) Our editors bring perspective 
to events that matter. They help relate to- 
day to both yesterday and tomorrow. The 
Monitor is for grown-ups. 

Now enjoy The Monitor for less than 4$ a 
day — For 100 issues you now pay only 
$3.93. That's about four months (it's pub- 
lished daily except Sundays and legal holi- 
days} at half the regular subscription price. 
Clip the coupon. You can send your check 
along or we'll gladly bill you later. 

n Dear Monitor SI-4-19 

I Please send me The Monitor 
I for TOO days for S3. 93. 

I Name — 

I Street 

1 City State Zip 

^ □ Check or M.O. enclosed. □ Bill me later 


Mail coupon to The Christian Science Monitor, 
Box 1?5, Astor Station, Boston, Massachusetts 02123 
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live days, aficr which all but the top 
three were eliminated. Weber led the 
way into the tinals. reading the boards 
the way a golfer reads the green. It was 
almost as if the pins were fainting at the 
sight of him. He led at the ends of all 
rounds hut the first and seemed to be 
coasting as the mortals beneath him 
fought for the other two positions in the 
finals. Hardwick, who was the leading 
money winner in 1963, finished behind 
Weber, using his claw grip. Hardwick 
injured the ring finger of his right 
hand in a high school machine shop, 
forcing him to use only the middle and 
index lingers. More than 200 pins behind 
him was Joe Joseph of Lansing. Mich., 
as round as the ball he throws. 

The linals consisted of twoanticlimac- 
tic and rather inconclusive games. W'eb- 
er's 163-pin lead over Hardwick and his 
425-pin lead over Joseph, built up over 
u full week of bowling, should have al- 
lowed him to drop-kick his ball down 
the lanes and still win bui—loyal to the 
winter lour format and the television 


ratings— the bowlers started from scratch 
in an effort to provide a slambang finish 
for home viewers. Television made oth- 
er demands and. of course, they were 
met. Instead of using the center lanes, 
the competitors bowled at one end so 
that half the live audience either had to 
use telescopes or watch silent, fuzzy TV 
monitors. While the same live audience 
twiddled its thumbs. TV had a ludicrous 
23-minute intermission between games 
for a dab of track and field fion the 
Southwest and what seemed to be an 
anthology of commercials. 

Weber had the choice of going first, 
second or third, and he chose to start. 
He threw five straight strikes. Joseph 
could not keep up. but young Hard- 
wick, who had been so nervous that 
morning that he had slapped on his 
after-shave lotion before realizing he had 
not yet shaved, matched him frame for 
frame. Weber broke the string by spar- 
ing the sixth. So did Hardwick. Then 
Weber proved himself human by spar- 
ing the seventh and eighth. Hardwick 


threw strikes in both frames and won 
the game. 258-2.31. tven though Weber 
won the second game, he could not 
make up the 27-pin deficit, and Hard- 
wick walked off with S25.0()0. 

Despite the unsatisfactory final, it was 
a good tournament overall. More than 
5.000 people stood or sat in uncomfort- 
able temporary bleachers through the 
seven afternoon and evening rounds at 
Akron's Bowlarama, and even the open- 
ing-day practices drew 300 to 400 peo- 
ple. True, the tournament lacked the 
tradition of the Masters' golf and was 
way short on beauty, but when a bowler 
failed to keep an important .string of 
strikes going the crowd groaned just 
as if Arnold Palmer had missed a putt. 
The fans were knowledgeable, noisy and 
appreciative, 

tven before the qualifying rounds 
were over, pleased Firestone officials an- 
nounced they would sponsor the Tour- 
nament of Champions again in 1966. 
and offer another S 100,000. That’s what 
is known as bowling green. *no 
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monumental round of golf. He hit five 
drives that he rated as "bad." but the 
rest of his game v.as so sharp and his 
putting touch was so delicate that he 
demonstrated the single most depress- 
ing fact that the touring pros have to 
contemplate in their spare time: even 
%\hen he is not at his absolute peak, 

Nicklaus can shoot the kind of scores 
that others can achieve only on a day of 
miracles. Bob Jones was not talking idly 
when he recently described Nicklaus as 
"the greatest golfer who ever lived." 

It took a bit of prodding from the press 
before Nicklaus would eventually con- 
cede that his 64 was "as fine a round as 
I've ever had." Hven then he felt obliged 
to qualify the statement by adding, ‘‘ex- 
cept for my bad drives; hut as far as 
know ing w hat I was doing w ith the ball." 

He refused to speculate on what the next 
day might bring. "I just want to finish 
one stroke ahead of the field." he insist- 
ed. "I'll Just go out there and try to play 
it the way I did today." When he realized 
what he had said, he broke out laughing. 

Sunday was strictly for laughs, and 
whatever the scalpers were getting for 
tickets they should have been ashamed 
to be selling entry to a sporting event 
that was already over. Before Nicklaus 
could even lee olT. the rest of the con- 
tenders- if that's what they could be 
called- were having more troubles. 

Nicklaus never did have any, and though 
he later said he did not relax until he 
was past the dangerous 12lh hole, his 
69 had a commanding, effortless air 
about it. Without a doubt he had tak- 
en possession of the Augusta National 
course as well as seizing a host of its rec- 
ords. When his last putt fell he snatched 
the ball out of the hole and joyously 
threw it into the crowd. Within minutes 
he was accepting the traditional green 
coat and the big trophy, and Masters 
officialscan be excused if they were keep- 
ing a close eye on the Eusenhower cot- 
tage. It was about the only thing around 
that Nicklaus had not taken as his own. 

"1 have an aversion to superlatives." 

Bobby Jones told Jack Nicklaus at the 
presentation ceremonies, "but this was 
the greatest performance in all golfing 
history.” 

And then, moments later and before 
a much smaller audience, the man who 
founded the Masters added another 
thought. "Palmer and Player played su- 
perbly.” he said. "Nicklaus plays a game 

with which I am not familiar." end Nicklaus steps with ebullience into an era of golf that promises to be unlike any before it. 
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from a guy who said he was an old grad 
of Indiana University. He got me on the 
phone and spelled it right out. •'Look, 
Wilt." he said. "I don't care what Kansas 
offered you to play, and it must be quite 
a chunk. Whatever it is, we'll tfoiihle it. 
And we'll gel you a brand-new car. too." 

I told the guy. no. thanks, I told him I 
already had a car of my own— it was a 
1949 Oldsniobile that I had bought with 
the money I made as a borscht bellhop. 
And 1 told him that I just hud a scholar- 
ship — no money — at Kansas. Which was 
all I wanted. 

Two weeks later a thing happened 
that bugged me for years. Indiana's 
Coach Branch McCracken told a lunch- 
eon meeting— I guess I'll never know if 
hcwasscrious that "wccouldn't afford 
that boy Wilt. He's just too rich for our 
blood." He also said something about a 
mysterious agent for an unnamed bas- 
ketball player calling him and saying he 
—the agent — could deliver the player to 
Indiana for S5.200. In hot/i cases. .Mc- 
Cracken left the impression I was being 
paid to go to Kansas, you see? And that 
was not true. 

But. even with all that. Kansas was 
great, and I'll never regret my three years 
there. In my lirst game on the varsity as 
a soph. I scored 52 points -the opposing 
center. Joe Ruklick. was 6 feet 1 1. by the 
way — and people in the Midwest began 
going a little wild. That was the year we 
went all the way. almost. Wc got to those 
1957 NCAA finals by the toughest route 
you can imagine, baby. We had to go 
into Dallas to play SMU. We beat them, 
and they hadn't lost a game on their 
home floor in over three years. Then we 
took on Oklahoma City U. at Dallas and 
beat them. We buried San Francisco in 
Kansas City in the semis, and by the 
lime for the finals we had beaten some 
of the best teams in the whole country. 
We were ready for anybody. 

That North Carolina game— with 
Frank McGuire coaching them — was a 
study in tragedy. Wc started right out 
already choked up to hi’n\ and in a few 
minutes it was 19-7 for them. Then we 
got hot. McGuire had me boxed in with 
a gang of defenders — it was the kind of 
action that later helped to drive me away 
from college ball — and I couldn't even 
But. with about a minute to go 
in regular lime, we were leading by three 
points. With 20 seconds to go. we were 
still ahead by one point, and then wc 
fouled one of their guys and he tied it 


up. Everything sort of goes ha:y after 
that, in the overtimes. But I remember 
that we were ahead again by a point, 
with less than 10 seconds to go. and 
again wc fouled one of them, I think it 
was Joe Quigg. He hit both shots, and 
when it was all over they had beaten 
us in three overtimes 54-53. I had 23 
points, and they had the title. 

After that, college ball steadily got to 
be less and less fun. I'll tell you why I 
quit. We were tough. Here was Kanstis 
with a 7-fooi, 230-pound center, and 
other schools began to play us in a cer- 
tain way. In 1958 wc played Nebraska, 
and I scored 46 points to break the Big 
Fight scoring mark. Then we moved to 
Colorado. You know the part where the 
two centers shake hands in the middle 
of the floor before the game starts? Well, 
the Colorado center bellied right up 
to me. 

■'.Man. you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself." he said. 

“Who, me? What did 1 ever do?" I 
asked him. 

■‘You're just taking unfair advantage 
of your big si/e." he said. "And you're 
pouring it on all these liiile teams, and 
you should be ashamed." 


M .in. that boy psyched me so bad 1 
scored six points that night, and we 
had a tough lime winning. And the other 
teams were working a different kind of 
strategy. Coaches began to pile four guys 
on me and leave one guy to watch the 
rest of the Kansas squad. 1 was collapsed 
on so much 1 thought I was going to 
spend the rest of my life looking out at 
the world through wiggling fingers and 
forearms and elbows. Our games began 
to go something like 48 points, and it 
got to be anything but basketball the 
way it should be played. It got to be a 
kind of play on basketball. Here's Okla- 
homa State and Coach Hank Iba. Peo- 
ple called this the greatest defensive unit 
in the country. No wonder. In one game 
Oklahoma passed (he ball back and forth 
150 limes before taking a shot. This is 
basketball? 

.•\s if ihai wasn't enough, there were 
investigators hanging around the edge 
of my vision, you know? Once in Kansas 
City they put me in a little room like a 
prisoner and put the whole interview on 
tape. The interviewer had his questions 
framed like something out of a murder 
mystery. “Did you do thus and so?" he 


would ask. And. "Tell us again where 
you got that Olds convertible." By the 
end of my junior year I had had it up 
to here, I wailed until after my finals, 
and I talked to Chancellor Murphy. I've 
got a chance to make some big money. 
1 told him. And I'm going to have only 
so many years— young years — when I'm 
going to Ive strong enough to make it. 
My family could use the help. Dr, Mur- 
phy generally tended to agree with my 
move but finish college when you can. 
sometime, he said — and I left Kansas. 

In those days 1 had this wild plan to 
go barnstorming around the world with 
my t»M7j pro team. But a little fat man 
canceled that show. I had been draft- 
ed by the Philadelphia Warriors, but I 
couldn't join them until mv college class 
graduated at Kansas. Another rule, you 
know. So Abe Saperstein. who owned 
the Harlem Globetrotters (and who also 
owned a piece of the Warriors; not many 
people knew that), said. ‘•Baby, come 
play with me for a year and make some 
money." 

I'm no comedy star, but Saperstein 
and Eddie Gottlieb of the Warriors got 
together and started me with a basic 
salary of about 565.000 to go Globe- 
trotting. By the end of the year I had 
added several bonuses— wc were draw- 
ing great crowds— and the pay came out 
to close to SlOO.OfX). Things were look- 
ing up. Between the trip w ith the Globies 
and the season w ith the Warriors. Goose 
Tatum and Marques Haynes, who had 
split off from the Trotters and formed 
their own outfit, made me an offer that 
started at S100.(X)0 to come play with 
them. But I had to turn them down. On 
May 30. 1959 1 signed with the Warri- 
ors for an announced S30.000 contract, 
plus benefits. This was more money, said 
Gottlieb, than he had paid for ihc entire 
team franchise, and the franchise includ- 
ed an old equipment trunk. But let me 
put it this way: between the announced 
figure and what I was eventually paid. 1 
didn't move into pro ball at a loss, you 
understand? 

Oh, man. on that first year out 1 did 
what I had always wanted to do: 1 
bought my family a home in a fine sec- 
tion of Philadelphia. It was 6205 Cobbs 
Creek Parkway — it has that .sound of a 
good address — and I paid about S30.000 
cash for it. They were gtH>d yettrs for a 
young man. 

My life started fast in the pros. And 
it's bijen fast ever since. But from the 
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siari. I iiKsa>s kept this in mind; profes- 
sional basketball is a means to an end. 
> ou follow me? It's a tough, wrenching, 
killing game, and anybody who gws into 
it ought to realize that. I had e.r/j«’rfe</thc 
play to be rough: man. 1 was used to 
rough play from the time I started in 
school yards. But in the pros -Isecausc of 
all that fanfare 1 got— they figured they 
had better he /nviVi.e fi>r me. 

Tlie game had a kind of image like 
professional wrestling. There were good 
guys and villains. It was a bush im- 
age that nobody needed but that nobody 
has been able to erase. Coaches and play- 
ers and owners were shooting each other 
down all the lime in the papers. And the 
sporiswritcrs themselves were well aware 
of this business, though they weren't al- 
ways right about other things. 1 have a 
kind of theory about that, you know? I 
think some basketball players ha\e off 
nights, and I think some sporlsw riters 
ha\e their off nights, too. when they 
can't hit a thing. With our too-longsea- 
son. these guys arc always reaching for 
angles, and I'm a big target. Pretty soon 1 
was getting tired of the ncar-misscs. By 
March 25. 1960 I'd had it. 1 miil the 
game. 1 was all out of equilibrium, you 
know? 1 figured 1 hadjust about achieved 
everything in pro ball then: a 37.6-point- 
per-game average for 72 games. The 
rough play had cost me two front teeth. 
Clyde l.ovellctie had bashed me with an 
elbow under the basket and hammered 
iny lecih right up into my gums. And I 
was getting a kind of image that was 
driving me crazy. If 1 scored 40 points 
one night. I was a hum if 1 liil only 35 
the next night. If I paced myself to stay in 
there for 4S minutes, some people ac- 
cused me of loating. They were getting so 
used to my scoring that sportswriters 
were starting lo say, ’•\\ ilt scored only 
45 points last night and. . . ." 

.■\t the same time, the Warriors' at- 
tendance had gone from 153.566 to 236,- 
H33 for 33 home games in my rookie 
Near. And even my worst critics admit- 
ted I was the big reason attendance vsas 
up 27' ; all around the league. 

I confess 1 did a little lashing back my- 
self in those days. But when 1 retired I 
made every effort to do it with dignity, 
to help improve the league's image. But 
It was tough. You don't gel all this hoo- 
haw in other big-league sports. Then my 
friends and family talked me intocoming 
back and giving it one more try. So 
what happens? 
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the greatest court shoe ever built. 


This is the original, tlie gramhidcly of 
them all. Often imilaled but never 
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cushions your foot and does not ab- 
sorb perspiration. It is as comfortable 
as your skin. Wear a pair. Your feet 
will tell you why the [ack Purcell is 
so often the choice of top players, And 
its classic lines and unique design 
have made it a favorite for casual wear. 
At better sporting goods stores, or 
write: The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 02172 
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“Wilt is using the retirement gimmick 
to get a raise.** they said. 

Nonsense. I had earned, and 1 got. a 
raise on my pcrrormancc as a rookie. 
And to prove to cverybodv that there 
was none of that sort of tr/vi,? negotia- 
tion going on. I signed back on with a 
three-year contract. 

So here I am at the end of another con- 
tract. and 1 don't know. . . . There arc a 
lot of nice guys in the NBA tliat I'd miss, 

I mean, take Bill Russell. 

On the basketball court Russell is my 
sworn enemy. Which is the way it ought 
to be. But in priNaic life he is the great- 
est and one ofmy closest friends, ■^'ou say 
it shouldn't be that way? Don't be silh. 
man. I've told \ou about the close associ- 
ations basketball plavers form- it's the 
H(//Mrcof the game. Russell and I agreed a 
long time ago that vve would pull no 
punches on the playing tield. He gets a 
savage kick out of stulling a ball back 
down my throat, and sometimes when I 
jump up under the basket who do 1 come 
down on top of? Old Bill Crunch! But off 
the court is something else again. 

One time this season we played the 
Celtics in Philadelphia — and K'ai them 
pretty good. Then we all got on a plane 
for Boston to play them there. 

“A little gin rummy, baby?'* said Rus- 
sell. 

Me knows I'm a sucker for card games 
— any card games. It's a thing that start- 
ed a long lime ago when 1 was trying to 
prose that a gtant could do something 
with his niml as well as with his body. 
So we .settled dow n to play. 

■ Before we start.*' said Bill. "I think 
there's something you ought to know. 
I've got this thing." And he began to 
lish through his wallet. 

“What is it?" 1 said. 

He showed it to me. It was a license 
to carry a gun. 

"You win game," he said, "and 
I'm going to shoot you dead." 

He didn't shoot me. but he <//</ beat 
me the next night on the basketball floor. 
See what 1 mean? Still, people get the 
two feuds mixed up. It's a vicious, real 
feud on the floor; it's a pretend feud 
when we re together after the game, And 
when Russell gets named to the NB,A 
All-Star team— and 1 get left off — what 
am I supposed to do? Run screaming off 
into the night? When Russell gets more 
rebounds, some people come to me and 
ask what I think about that. Man, I 
think it's fine, that's what I think. Bill 


Russell is a helluva basketball player. 

Anyway, it would be fine if everybody 
else in the NB.\ got along as well as 
Russell and me. if there was no sniping 
and winging away at each other in pub- 
lic. That would improve the image. And 
here's some more things that would help. 
The NBA ought to cut the season by at 
least ?0 games. Snick! Right now. The 
result would be that the public would 
get belter basketball imniediatcly . The 
players could give 100' , all the time in- 
stead of. say. 75' , . like they're giving 
now. I would — man. I prt<nii\c you- 
1 would take a pay cut if they trim the 
schedule. But I reeogni/c that I'm richer 
than a lot of the other guys on this cir- 
cuit. A’ou mention pay cut to them and 
you've got a tiglu on your hands. Aclual- 
ly. you wouldn't need pay cuts. Any loss 
to the owners would be made up by big- 
ger attendance, because uH the games 
would be better. You dig this? 


W e also need six teams to a division. 

We've got to find three more good 
cities to come in and close this gap be- 
tween the first- and last-place teams, ^'ou 
know how it's going now. I mean, why 
play a whole season in the Fasicrn Di- 
vision just to eliminate the Knicks? .And 
we've got to do something about the 
bushvillc coaching system. This routine 
about using ex-players as coaches — and 
even some lurrent players as coaches 
docs not fill an audience w ith confidence 
that we're getting the best people to run 
the game. What docs that radio announc- 
er say when Detroit is playing, huh? 
“Coach DcBusschcre sends himself into 
the game?" And docs he say, “Now the 
coach is angrily thumbing himself out?" 
Oh. man. ihm stuff is just too much. 

Why don't the NBA owners search out 
good college coaches? I mean, some 
tough, qualified ones, and offer them 
job-secure contracts and no pressures? 
Give them the leeway and the time they 
need to build good teams, you know? 
Gel the coaches’ advice on trades and 
cuts and eonlracls. You’d see an im- 
provement in the game right away. Man. 
it certainly can't go on //riv way and 
achieve a big-league image. 

Sorry if I've sounded like a know-it- 
all. But this comes from a guy who loves 
the game, despite his gripes. It used to 
make me mad — mad, hell. I mean it 
really bunu'd me— to hear someone say 
I was a born loser. That I’ve never played 


on a winning team. But I've calmed 
dow n a lot lately. It all depends on what 
you call a winner. If you mean it one 
way. you're on a winner if you're play- 
ing .500 ball. Also it can mean that you 
win the number of games you should 
w ith the players you have on hand. Take 
the 76ors. We had a real winning look. 
Then I lal Greer got hurl. Then Costello. 
Then Greer Costello. Then i.ucious 
Jackson. On other teams I've been on. 
let's face it. all the personnel did not al- 
ways measure up. Thus one high-scoring 
center can only do so much, right? Don't 
forget 1 can dunk baskets all night long 
if they 'll get the ball in there to me. On 
ihai basis, the only way you could pos- 
sibly critici/c me for not being on a win- 
ner was if I was on the Boston Celtics 
and. surrounded by top talent like that, 
we still didn't win. 

But suppose we take it onothcr way. 
I've been play ing this game for six years 
as a pro. Take Jimmy Brow n in football. 
Jimmy played .verc// years before he was 
on a winner. Do people call him a loser? 
A'ou bet your sweet life they don't. .And 
lake the great Oscar Robertson, the Big 
O. You know, he's a loser like me if 
you're going to use ?/«/? yardstick. Oscar 
has never been on a w inning team either. 

Well, here I am with this gigantic sore 
stomach. It's pancreatitis. It's complicat- 
ed by spasms. I'm taking two kinds of 
medicines, and they're against 

each other. So I'm going to spend the 
summer getting better, and thinking 
about my future. 

It isn't the money, baby. I mean. I've 
got this 40-unit apartment house in Los 
Angeles valued at about S600.000. I've 
sunk about a quarter million into it so 
far. I’ve got another 27-unit apartment 
house off Riverside Eirivc in New York 
and a couple of houses in Philadelphia 
that 1 lease out. Lor several years now 
I've been plunking from SI 2.000 to SI8,- 
000 a year into mutual funds. Man. I've 
even got a piece of three trotting horses 
that are actually paying for their keep. 
In fact, they're making money, you 
know? And if worse comes to worst. I 
could list myself as an assistant bot- 
tle opener, or something, at Big Wilt's 
Small's Paradise in Harlem and draw 
down a S15,000-a-year Siilary. Right 
now I don't take any money out of the 
club. I put it all back in. 

All that loot may not buy happiness, 
but it would buy an awful lot of peace 
and quiet. end 
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Jimmy Demaret knows golf. And Jimmy Demaret knows this knit shirt will keep its freshness and softness from links to 
club house. What makes it such a swinger? Kodel. Shirt in a blend of Kodel polyester and cotton. Embroidered crown on 
pocket. Red, light blue, maize, sand, pewter, navy, royal, white and black. Sizes S-M-L-XL. Made to sell for about S5. At fine 
.stores throughout the country. By JAYSON. 
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The greatest sports hero in the history of the funny papers is Joe Palooka, the ageless and seemingly 
indestructible heavyweight. He has walloped the likes of RufFy Balonki and Red Rodney with boyish 
ease, tee hee, but now, tch tch, he leads a quiet suburban life BY ROBERT H. BOYLE 


A CHAMP FOR ALL TIME!!! 


I n recent years the heavyweight champions of the world 
have been, from an overall point of view, unsatisfac- 
tory. Floyd Patterson is a splendid chap outside the ring, 
but inside it he has difficulty lasting a full round with Sonny 
Liston. Liston, in turn, has been a tiger in the ring, but a 
tiger out of it, too. The current champ, Cassius Muhammad 
All Clay, is a loudmouth, no matter how skilled a pugilist. 
Fortunately for boxing buffs, especially those who live in 
dream worlds, there is one hea\ywcighi champion whose 
reign is unsullied and unbcsmirched by questionable an- 
tics. That champion is Joe Palooka of the comic strips. 

Ji>c Palooka i.s the most |x>pular sporting hero in the his- 
tory of the funnies. When he appeared on Coast Guard 
recruiting posters, enlistments were said to have doubled. 
The city of Wilkes-Barre. Pa., his home town, named a 
mountain after him, and the state of Indiana erected a 
30-foot limestone statue of Joe on Highway 37 between 
Indianapolis and Bedford. In the eyes of citi7ens everywhere 
Joe Palooka is the American dream come true. He is strong 
but modest, manly but virtuous, tolerant but principled. 
He would never think of wrestling cops, much less of drink- 
ing. He never ntouihs off. There is some swearing in the 
strip— usually expressed by S!S%* — but the worst ex- 
pletive Joe himself ever utters is a mild “tch tch." and 
his cry of triumph is aintost always a subdued “tec hce." 


Joe Palooka is only 29 years old, but he has been cham- 
pion for the last 35 years. He was 16 when he won the title 
in 1930 by knocking out the villainous Jack McSwail yet, 
for a champ w ho has aged as little as he has, he has changed 
in a number of subtle ways. His black hair has, without 
benefit of dye. become blond. His eyes have shrunk from 
big round circles to two black dots. When he started his 
career he was just a dumb Polish boy — “Polack” was the 
word in that unreconstructed period — from the hard-coal 
country, and his mother tongue was broken Hnglish punc- 
tuated only by "gulp, gulp." Now Joe lives in Old Green- 
wich. Conn, and speaks almost as crisply as Gene Tunney. 
He is married to Ann Howe, “lovely socialite," who was 
his fiancee for 18 years. Nothing is more demonstrative 
of Palooka's rise in status than his marriage. To David 
Manning White and Robert H. Abel, a couple of highbrow 
commentators on mass culture who cdiicd The Funnies, 
An American Idioin, Palooka's marriage to the daughter 
of a cheese tycoon is a “dramatic" example of “social 
mobility." 

As a matter of fact, Joe has risen so high in social status 
that he has not fought in more than 1 Oyears. The McNaught 
Syndicate, which edits and distributes ihc strip, fears that 
boxing is in such disrepute that Palooka's imago would 
suffer if he stepped into the ring again. As a eontinued 


In a pop art rendering of Palooka at his best, Artist Don Moss depicts Joe 
biffing a typicofiy evil contender os the stars fly and the crowd goes wild. 
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result of this thinking. Joe no« passes the lime aiitkiuing 
with Anil in ncarbs Norwalk, and Knobhs Walsh is re- 
duced to managing a folk singer. 

Joe Paiooka is the brainchild of the late Hammond \ d- 
ward (Ham) bisher. a controversial sort who was as com- 
plex as Joe was simple. ‘Tisher s trouble was that he hated 
pcopic." sa>s A I (app. who worked as an assistant to I isher 
before branching out on his own wiili l.i’l A/mi. "His 
day was ruined if he saw somebody eating." I isher was a 
pudgy little man who was obsessed b\ Joe Paiooka. He 
lived and died for Joe. whom he treated as a real human 
K-ing. He commonly used the pronouns ■’we” and "us" 
when sjx'aking about Jw. and Harold Conrad, the fight 
publieily man. says fisher used to get so carried away ‘•that 
you'd expect Joe to walk in from the next room." 

Like Paiooka. f isher came from Wilkes-Barre. He was 
born in IVOO. and as far back as he could remember he 
was always drawing, much to the disgust of his father, u 
businessman. .After linishing high school. l ishcr put in a 
two-week stint at college, knocked around at odd jobs and 
then, at 20. hooked on w iih a Iwal newspaper as a reporter, 
cartoonist and part-time advertising salesman. Wilkes-Barre 
was then a thriving light town, and one day in 1921, while 
hanging around a pool hall, fisher ran into an aci|uaini- 
ance, a big. burly Polish boxer named Joe. "Hiya. Ham!" 
Joe siiid. "Why don’t I and youse go up to the munysippal 
goluff course and have a game of golutT?” .At once a light 
bulb marked "idea" lit up in I isher's brain, and he hurried 


back to the paiver. where he dashed olT a comic panel about 
a luixcr named Joe I^unibelletski. envisioned as "a dumb, 
good-natured fighter, a tender-hearted guy that diK’sn't 
want to liiirt aiiybttdy." fisher looked upon Dumhclleiski 
as "the perfect strip character." but almost 10 years passed 
before fisher could persuade any paper to buy Joe. During 
the course of trying to peddle the strip. I isher changed Joe's 
last name to Paiooka. a term he picked up from i.eo P, 
f lynn. who managed Jack l>enipsey. As flynn defined the 
word, a paiooka meant a set-up fighter, a pushover, and 
since the initial episodes had Joe acting as such for MeSwatt. 
the new name seemed appropriate, fisher later said that to 
his horror he discovered that paiooka was a cornipiion of 
a (ireek slang word meaning bull thrower. (In The .Unen- 
can Laiii’iniuc Si/ppft'nicnr /. H. I . Mencken says Jack 
C onway, a baseball player who became a writer for I 'aricix . 
originated the word as slang for a third-rater. C onway is 
also credited w iih introducing baloney, high-hat, pushover, 
payoff, belly laugh and .scram.) 

In ilie laic I92(K fisher moved to New York and went to 
work as a salesman for the McNaughi Sy ndicate. In a whirl- 
wind .fy-day trip, fisher sold Stricbel and Mcfvoy's Pi.vic 
Oiifsan to 41 papers. .Awed. Charles VleAdam. president 
of the syndicate, sueeumbed to the f isher sales line himself 
and gave fisher permission to sell Paiooka. He could have 
saved himself the trouble. I isher had already tv'ld editors 
that on his next swing he would he back with the most ter- 
rific comic strip ever. With the editors practically panting 
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^ ' orn'irit//h tiriiwn hy I'hlier m /V.fU. Jov liiiif dark hair, round riri and a goo/y r\prf\- 
non. Hire are hh prn inceiings wnh inniiiiinK knohhi M ahh and fee anialite Ann Howe. 
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lo see it. the brash f isher had no diflicully selling f’alooka 
to ^0 papers in jusi three and a half v.eeks. 

The first appearance of Joe Palooka oeciirred on April 19. 
ly.W. and fisher was so proud of the beginning story line 
that he redrew it in 1943 as Joe reminisced to Army buddies 
on how he won the title. The first sequence opened w ith Joe 
as a strong, dumb kid, trying to help out his family, which 
consists of Mom ("She's nice an' fat an' kin she cook, 
(iollyl"). Pop. a spindly coal miner, little brother Steve, 
who later becomes world middleweight champ, and kid sis- 
ter Rosie. Joe answers a newspaper ad for a boy at a haber- 
d.»shery run by knobby Walsh, w ho was modeled on knob 
I e\ ison. a Wilkes-Barre cigar store proprietor. "An’ is the 
celery rilly a whole three dollars— honisi?— Oh boy!" asks 
Joe. ”Uh— that's a typographical error." says Knobby. "It 
shoulda read S2.00— \ a'll git a raise— uh next year.'* 

Joe gets the job. and one afternoon when Knobby goes 
otT to play piniwhle Jw innocently allows a gang of thieves 
to loot the store because he thinks they have charge ac- 
counts. Knobby is ruined, and he fires Joe. who. sob. slinks 
home. While Knobby is drowning his sorrows in a saloon, 
he overhears Jack Mullie, manager of Jack McSwall. the 
champion, tolling the bartender that he is looking for a 
pushover opponent for a live-round exhibition in Wilkes- 
Barre. for S200 Knobby gels Jt)e. who knows nothing 
about the money, or, for that matter, boxing, but who is 
eager to help out dear Mr. W'alsh. Joe shows up for the 
fight wearing polka-dotted swimming trunks, and for the 
first four rounds he lakes a dreadful drubbing from Mc- 
Swatt. vv ho laughs as he counts the punches he bounces off 
Joe's chin. But Jiv won't give up despite Knobby's guilt- 



Jor iiiul had a rock »• IH- vcor rnuMure ihui Htjt fought hv Knohhy 
.. Hinvf. Marriage alu> nui\ ilclaied hy plo/ie crashet, H-ar and aiiweuu. 


stricken pleas to quit. Just as the bell rings for the start of 
the fifth. Knobby gels an idea; he tells Joe that McSwaii 
is the head of the gang that looted his haberdashery. 
"vv-wHM?" exclaims Joe. "why pint yoi:sf tell me!!!" 
He rushes at McSwati shouting, "YOi'SEUN-Hovtsi cr<x)k!" 
He bells MeSwatt to the canvas with a mighty right and, as 
the referee lolls the knockout. Joe yells, "till up an’ i’ll 
t.ivE YoisE MORE — ’’ Inasmuch as a five-round exhibi- 
tion was then considered an official fight in Pennsylvania. 
Joe is declared the champ, and he is carried on the shoul- 
ders of the cheering crowd to his dressing room, blush- 
ing furiously and mumbling. "Tch tch." Ho tells Knobby 
that since he hates lighting he will defend the title "only 
against crooks an' bullies." 

Joe is true to his pledge. He takes on a series of villainous 
contenders, usually symbolized - as western badmen are 
by black hats — by gigiintic unshaven jaws, slant eyes and agi- 
tated beads of sweat popping off their foreheads. They in- 
variably curse. &!S' , !. but no matter what they do Joe 
always triumphs, With Joe. right is might, and since he is 
the essence of goodness lie never loses. Oddly enough, he 
never has fought a Negro. Occasionally Joe Louis, Sugar 
Ray Robinson or some other Negro lighter would ask 
fisher about this, and his standard reply was, "But how 
would you feel when Jix; beat him'.’" 

Fisher considered himself an ultralibcral in politics, and 
the strip had one of the few' Negro characters in the funnies. 
Smokey. the valet. In the early days Smokey was a black- 
faccd. pancake-toting bundle of "yowsuhs" and laughs, but 
throughout the 1930s he began to lose some of his Uncle 
Tom characteristics and reache’d the point where he was 

, ..nllHued 
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Whatever 
Shapely 
yoirre in 


you’re in. 


. . . especially when you're wearing Shapely's very "In ” shirts tapered to a 'T' 
in 100®/o cotton. Center: Oxford cloth Shirt Jac with sporting Riviera collar. 
Navy, olive, black. About S5. Top; blazer-striped buttondown with locker loop. 
Blue, black or olive with gold. About $4, At all the ■■fn''stores everywhere. 
Mack Shirt Corp,. Cincinnati, Ohio, 



not only valet and cook but "spar- 
ring partner and revered companion" as 
well. Smokcyalso bogjin to grow lighter 
and lighter in color, until one day. in 
the early 1940^. he suddenly disappeared 
altogether from the strip and has not 
been seen since. At the time of his dis- 
aptvearance Smokey. so Al C'app says, 
was sounding like John Gielgud. 

Besides boxing, romance was one of 
the main themes of the strip. Shortly aft- 
er winning the title. Joe meets the so- 
cially prominent .Ann Howe, who hap- 



II iiiniiif; ihf tille in IVJO nilli ii iiiighiy 
"nixHipfc." Jur /wfly \li 


pens to visit hi.s training camp on a lark. 
She is immediately struck by his modest 
and simple manner, and she invites him 
to her home. Mr. Howe is the head of 
the U.S. cheese industry, and Mrs. Howe 
is a complete snob, l.ike Ann's friends, 
she disiipprovcs of Palooka. but Ann 
stands up for him: "He's just the most 
lovable inmscent baby ever lived! Can 
you show me one man in our set who's 
as clean or fine'? Ooh how I love him! I 
want to love him to death! I want to 
snuggle him- mother him — I — I — 
Knobby tries to break up the romance 
— "'t ou gotta cut her out! It ain't good 
for >cr racket. . . . \'a know she's too 
high .sassiely fer vouse. and ya'd only 
make it tough for her!" — but Joe. gulp, 
gulp. gulp, is in love. Joe and Ann com- 
mence their rocky. 18-ycar-long engage- 
ment. which is sporadically threatened 
by plane crashes, title fights, wars and 
amnefia. In a 1933 strip Joe tells .Ann 
why they cannot marry at once. "1 certny 

, onlinurJ 
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Only Wilson 
puts in a plug 
for more distance 



T hat little circle you see on the bottom of a Wilson Staff iron is 
actually a plug. It’s there because Wilson has drilled out the dead 
weight from beneath it. Wilson puts this weight directly behind the hit- 
ting area* where it puts extra power behind the ball for controlled 
distance. Most other clubs don’t do this for you. In fact, no other clubs 
in the game give you as many stroke-saving improvements as Wilson 
Staffs woods and irons. Next time you’re in your professional shop, 
swing a set of Staffs, the only clubs that put in a plug for distance. 


IDiE^m 
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Enjoy dinner more tonight! Make it y^-make it 

(says Bacchus) 
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You don't have to dress tor dinner to enjoy Great Western New York Stale Saulerne. 
refreshingly light and white. Or Great Western New York Slate Rose, a festive dry pink wine. 
Their delightful taste makes the simplest dish something special. A $ip will tell you why. They 
have the superb flavor of the carefully selected wine grapes grown only in New York’s famous 
Finger Lakes region And the quality that comes from 104 years of wine-makmg expeiierce. 
Be sure to ask lor Great Western Ros£ or Sauterne. next time you dine out 
Keep them on hand for dinnertime enjoyment. 

PLEASANT VALLEV WINE COMPANY, HAMMONOSPORT. NEVr YORK 
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JOE PALOOKA 

\Mint luivc >ousc marry me until I kin 
give souse escr'ihing in the ssorld.” lie 
say^. overlooking the fad that as chamjs 
he must certainly he in the hig money. 
Ann replies. "I wish you didn't feel you 
have to have money lor me. precious. 
I'd gladly live in poscriy with you. It 
would he paradise." 

By the mid-19.TOs the strip had be- 
come fantastically successful. It was ap- 
pearing in more than f>00 nevvs|sapers 
and had more than .^0 million readers, 
When, after one light. Joe announced 
that he had trained solely on cheese, the 
sriles of cheese shot up so spectacularly 



Mill nr I ii(iuiiriliii iiiiii Jim hirU-\ Mvri' 
ai’uiiiK ivh-hiilH's / i\lirr ifr.'M imo \ln/> 


that the National C hcese Institute grate- 
fully crowned f isher ’■( hecse King of 
I9.T7." f isher himself was well on the 
way to making S250.000a year just from 
the strip alone, and he added to this 
wiili royalties from radio, movies, comic 
hooks and a slew of enterprises using the 
Palooka image. He hobnobbed with the 
rich and famous, and he drew them into 
his strip, Joe boved with Dempsey and 
Tunney. and the strip was peopled with 
such celebrities as ( lark (iabic, Bing 
(.'rosby. f iorello laCiuardia. Jimmy 
W alker. C taudellc Colbert and Jim Par- 
ley. Oecasionally a regular character 
would be modeled on someone in real 
life, such as RulTy Balonki, the crude, 
hairy challenger, obv ioiisly patterned aft- 
er Tony (iaiento. or the later challenger, 
rotund Humphrey Pennyworth, for 
whom Tools Shor is supposed to have 
served as inspiration. .All in all. I*alooka 
was so prosperous that I isher was able 
to hire assistants to do most of the work 
for him. After receiving the story line, 
they wliuld draw and color the strip, ev- 

< ..mimint 



How many kids will become 
20-game winners like Robin Roberts? 


T«t win *20 iiatiirs a .srasoii. you liav<- to Ijf a wliiz. 
lake l{ol>iii |{o1htIs, One of the- original I’liila- 
4li'l|)]iia \\ liiz Kids. Hohcrls won 20 <ir iiion- ^aiia-s 
six y«'ars in a row cvi'ii wln-n liis cliit) was in tin* 
sccoiiil (Iivisi4»n. Now in liis ITlli y«-ar. 

Hola-rts' *270 vic-lorios put liim x-vmlli on tin- list 
of all-liitu- winiUTs. 

No! i-ViTV younjistrr can boa Kobiii HoImtIs. in 
fact. viT.v f<-w «-vi-n parti<'ipal*‘ in organizcil sport- 
ing' events, tnneli l<-'S liceotiie stars, lint cnitv 
younj' iHTson if only a spectat«)r can be as 


ptiNsicall.v fit as tin- star alhk-le. 

Our national leailers have slate<I that physical 
fitness, particularly thi' fitness of our yoiiii>? pt-ople, 
has never l>een more ini|)ortanf than it is t<Hhiy. 

'I’o snpjxirt tin- national fitness projiram, 
K(|uitable has prepan-ii a s|K-eial niotion pi4-tur<-: 
“N'onlh IMiysieal Fitness A Report to the 
Nalioii." If you wtnihl like to bot'r4>w a |)rint of 
this film for sliowin^ to inb-resleil eonuunnily 
eroups. conla4'l N’our nearest K(|uilable olliee or 
write to F(|uilable'.s home office. 


For ail n//r$irh'rr 7?4 hi/ JI inrh rrpriuliirlian 
of ifiit Jriiwing, leiiil ijour name ami addreta 
and the lairda, l{iil)iii ttnlx'rls, /o; Ftiniliilile, 
a. O. Hoi tSJS, .\ew York. .V. umt. 
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ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

\ Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y., N. Y. 10019 .. EQUitable 1965 
'A,_ See me EguilaOie Pavilion when you visit the Now York World's Fair. 
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look what’s new 
from Rawlings 


most wanted fielding features on this new 

MVP glove ll’s a Fro Lighlweighi Model with Big Wheel Web. 
Spiral Laced: Magic Action Back for better feel; Edge-U-Cated Heel 
and Thumb and Little Finger Loops for great control: Shearling Lined 
Comfo-Lok Wrist Strap: Double Lazy-S Pocket Lace: Deep Well 
Pocket: X-Laced Fingers: and Lacttd Down Thumb and Little Fingttr. 




' 


m 


valuable additions for your baseball - 

collection Special sketches of Baseball’s Most Valuable Players 
for 1904 — Ken Boyer and Brooks Robinson. And — an exclusive MVP 
Booklet with records, statistics and hitting and fielding articles by 
the MVP Stars. 



player signature of your choice on tbe MVP- 


Ken Boyer or Brooks Robinson. Both are Rawlings glove men and 
members of Rawlings Baseball Advisory Staff. 


they’re all in the MVP by 
Rawlings -now available 
at Sporting Goods 
stores and departments! 

THq Finesf In The Field / % 



cept for blank ovals indicating Palooka's 
face. When an insialimem was ready for 
McNaughl. Fisher would arrive at the 
studio groaning mightily, roll up his 
sleeves and draw the faces. No assistant 
was allowed *to touch Joe's face. It was 
the holy of holies. ”|t was like some 
sacred relic.” Capp recalls. ’’Nothing 
profane could go into that place." 

For all his success, f isher remained a 
light man w ith a dollar, In a bitter mem- 
oir entitled ”1 Remember Monster." 
which appeared in Tlw Allanliv Month- 
ly. Capp wrote of Fisher, without nam- 



Joc liiri nuo Biv t.i'iitUiis, a liillhillv 
iilhiiii liriimi hv / uule, Al Capp. 


ing him. "It was my privilege, as a bov, 
to be associated with a certain treasure- 
trove of lousiness, who. in the normal 
course of each day of his life, managed 
to be. in da//ling succession, every con- 
ceivable kind of a bed. . . . From my 
study of this one li'l man. I have been 
able to create an entire gallery of 
horrors, for instance, when I must 
create a character who is the ultimate in 
cheapness. I don’t, like less fortunate 
cartoonists, have to rack my brain won- 
dering what real holtom-of-the-barrcl 
cheapness is like. I s;iw the classic 
of 'em all, Better than that, I was the 
victim of it." 

Capp modeled Soft-Mearted John, a 
paragon of penuriousness, on Fisher, In 
turn. Fisher accused Capp of having sto- 
len the idea of Li'l Abner from Big Levi- 
ticus, a repugnant hillbilly character who 
fought Palooka in the early '30s. Capp 
retorted by lampooning Fisher as Happy 
Vermin, a cheap cartoonist who kept 
Li’l Abner locked in a dimly lit closet 
eonliiHieit 
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Do you remember 
that wonderful year. . . 




( If you do— you and Schlitz have 
( something in common, old timer 




I Zachary Taylor became president. The California ^\\ gold rush started. 

f^ y 

Amelia Jenks Bloomer unveiled ladies’ I k \ *‘bloomers” for the first time to a 
startled world, 'that was 1H49. Ucmember? That was also the year that the Schlitx 
brewery opened their doors in Milwaukee and started turning out beer at the rate 
of a barrel and a half a day. Maybe you don’t remember. More important, 

what has Schlitz done for you lately? Best way to answer that is to let i 
frosty glass of today’s .Schlitz refresh your memory. It should do a pretty good job. 
After all, we’ve been llfiyears perfecting the premium taste of ll l|II.SlU 
in a great light beer! 


iniponani, 

•©> 






Who 
put the 
Green Stripe 
on a Scotch 
whisky? 

Andrew Usher did, a 
bit of An individual- 
ist. He made the first 
really light Seotch in 
185}. and marked it 
with the Green 
Stripe. Ye.ars liter a 
lot of distillers began 
m.iking light Scotch 
• - but nobody ever 
made one lictter. 
Green Stripe doesn’t 
cost .inylhing more. 
Bottled in Scotland 


Trrprr 


JsHE^S 



USHER'S 


rclrl=i=a,'<KHirir]li 

Bollird in ScotUnd • Blended Scotch WhitLy, 8^.B Proof. 




OI%4, The Joj. Catneou Co.. No* York. N. Y. 


JOE PALOOKA tonllmfd 

churning out a comic strip about hill- 
billies for which Vermin grabbed all 
the credit. ‘‘I'm proud of having created 
these characters!!" Vermin exults to Li”! 
Abner. “They'll make millions for me!! 
And if they do — I'll get you a new 
light bulb!!" 

Fisher's feuds aside. Palooka plodded 
onward and upward in public esteem. 
Perhaps his bcsi-rcmembcred adventure 
of the 19.}0s was his enlistment in the 
Foreign Legion. It seems that after a 
particularly grueling tight Joe is accused 
of carrying his opponent the distance so 
gamblers can make a betting coup. At 



In a unique epiuule, F.D.R. iippeiiretl in 
the strip to free Joe from Foreign Legion. 


about the same time Joe has a minor 
tiff with Knobby and, out of despera- 
tion. he and Smokey join the Legion. 
But to Fisher's loudly announced public 
anguish, it appears that anyone who then 
joined the Legion could never get out. 
and to resolve the situation Fisher got 
permission from the White House to 
have President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt intercede. F.D.R. was shown in the 
strip two day.s running, telling Knobby 
that he had persuaded the President of 
France to discharge Joe. After that Fish- 
er was a somewhat familiar figure in 
Washington, and he took to referring 
to the President as “Frank" in conversa- 
tions back in New York. 

The greatest change in Joe occurred 
when he enlisted in the Army in 1940. 
His language started to improve. He 
began saying “shouldn’i” instead of 
“shuni," because Fisher wanted him to 
serveasamodel soldier. Despite his new- 
ly acquired polish, Joe himself realized 

citniinued 


If you "want to 

STOP SMOKING 

here’s how! 





by Whitey Ford 

The famout Major League pitcher u>Ao holds 
the moil World Seriet records tells what 
happened when he decided smoking was not 
good for his physical fitness. 


T talked to my doctor about smoking and he 
advised me to quit. I did. But it was hard.Then 
I heard about a little pill called Banlron. I was 
surprised to find that it helped a lot to keep me 
from smokini;. Now. when I feel like relapsing, 
1 just take Bnntron instead. 

Bnntron was discovered by doctors in the 
research department of a great American 
University. Ti-sts on hundreds of people showed 
that it helped more than 4 out of 5 of all people 
who wanted to stop smoking to do so in five to 
seven days. Rven those who didn’t atop com- 
pletely had drastically cut down. 

And the Bantron way is so easy and pleas- 
ant! Banlron does not affect your taste, is not 
habit forming. It acts as a substitute for the 
nicotine in your system, and curbs your desire 
for tobacco. 


Try Bantron. You will be amazed at the 
results you get. It's so safe when taken as 
directed that you can _ 

get it at all drug stores AM 

without a prescrip- 

tion. Also available suno S 

in Canada. Smoking Dslorront Toblols 
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Taylor't new sae-throuKk 
compass will help yuu 
Ret there. It has all the 
features you need for 
courae plottina, map 
orieatslion and cross 
country hiking. Liquid 
Ailed, 8««-lhrouRh cap- 
sule makes needle set- 
tle instantly. Movable 
S' azimuth ring for 
fast accurate plotting. 
#2912.Sl.».Alsoavail- 
able in Hinged Safety 
Gate. #2913. (2.50; and Wriat. I'in-on case. #2914. 
$2.98. Look for display at Hardware and Sporting 
Goods Stores. Tavlor Instrument Comnaniea. 
f ‘onsumer I'roductsDivirion.Ashevillf.North Carolina, 


Tatflerr Iniirummt 


I iifurm tlie render if yon move, or 
wish ytnir name removed from a 
parlk'iilar nuiiliiig list. Clean lists save* 
everyone time and money. 

Hufiriess Mail FotmJafiVm 
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Avis almost 
went broke giving 
away buttons. 

^million so far. 

At Z'/Kt apiece, that amounts to 
$125,000. And that’s a lot of money 
when you’re only No. 2 . 

Good oh/buttun. Cheap new button. So our man in charge of buttons 

came up with a cheaper version. We’re sure it’ll work as 
well for everyone. (Like the Bishop in Africa who got 300 
to inspire good works in his district.) 

If all it took were buttons, though, the world would be 
on its way to being a better place. 

But it takes more. 

We don’t just hang a button on a girl and expect mira- 
cles. Avis has a will to win and it rubs off’. On her. And on 
the men who whisk the last cigar band out of the Ford. 

Avis buttons are yours for the asking. But the button 
only works as hard as the people who wear it. 


^Wetry \ We try 
Vharder./ harderJ 



Teed off from sore feet? Arches ache— feet tired? Listen, try NEOLite 
F lex golf soles. Experience their lightness and flexible walking comfort. 
Such relief. It all goes to help you hit a better ball. And NEOliTE Flex is 
dampproof (won't crack, curl, or warp). So tee off with NEOLITE Flex golf 
soles. Goodyear Shoe Products, P. 0. Box 9154, Akron, Ohio 44305. 


Look for NEOLITE- Flex soles on these quality golf shoes. Bass • Bates • Belleville Sport Shoe 
Ben Hogan • Bondshire • Bostonian • Fooi-So-Port • Holland • Mansfield • Portage • Roblee 
Russell • Shaw • Tee Mates By Dexter < lA/all Streeter • Weyenberg • Wilson. 


(Or have your local shoe repair shop resole your 
regular shoes with NEOLITE Flex golf soles.) 


good/^ear 

SHOE PRODUCTS 


zip code helps 
keep postal costs 



BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 


JOE PALOOKA ronliiiurif 

he couldnT become commissioned “] 
don't diserve t'bc an" don't know cnulT 
t'be" — and he served as a prisale Tor 
six years, fisher later claimed that the 
expression "Cil Joe" originated with 
Palooka. 

The outbreak of the war gave fisher 
the chance to preach in ihe strip, and 
he became a moralist second only to 
Walter Winchell. The crooks and bullies 
of ihc pri/e ring l->ecamc the fascist rats 
of Na/i Germany. *'iTif wori n’s tioTTA 

Id RID Of fASt ISI.S fV'RVVVHI Kf !!" JoC 

explains to Jerry l.cemy. his Army buddy 
from (ireenfiernt. while both are on duty 
wiih the I rcnch underground. Villainous 
Ciermans seem to surround Joe. While 
giving a boxing exhibition with Bilf Wil- 
liams aboard a troopship. Joe is washed 
overboard. A Cierman subsurfaces, but 
Joe clambers abtnird, kayoes the cap- 
lain with a left hook and captures the 
vessel, Aboard another troopship, a Ger- 
man spy inadvertently bunks with Joe. 
JcK clobbers the fellow, who has the 
rather odd habit of opening a porthole 
in the blackcd-oui ship and signaling 
with lighted kitchen matches. There was 
a bit of a furor when Joe shot a Ger- 
man soldier in the btick during the North 
African campaign, but Jl>c didn't pay 
any mind. While serving with Yugoslav 
Partisans he helps ambush a Cierman 
patrol. "Ni/e shooding. C hoc." says Big 
Mike. a Partisan, but Jw answers. "Only 
got two. tch Ich!" 

Back on the home front, an escaped 
Cierman prisoner of war with a gigantic 
unshaven jaw is captured by Knobby 
and a friend. When he boasts that the 
Na/is arc going to murder everyone in 
the L'.S. — "Ya! l ike Rotterdam und 
Varsaw— Ha ha"- Knobby holds a gun 
while the friend beats the Cierman up. 
He bells the Cierman with a left hook 
to the jaw ("Ker the women an' kids 
you rats killed in London — "). a right 
smash to the nose ( "Per ih' french an' ih' 
Dutch an' th' C'aih'lics an' th' Poles an' 
Ih' Protestants an* C’/echs an' Jews—") 
and a savage wallop to the belly ("An’ 
that was fer the soldier that fed ya an* 
ya killed at th' prison camp — "). The 
Na/i sags to the ground mumbling. 
" Kamcrad Kamerad." while in the back- 
ground a curvy blonde in a bathing 

. ottlinueil 



A core of stretch fiber is completely surrounded 
by soft, absorbent Dacron* and cotton. 

The stretch keeps your sock smoothly in place 
all day long. But it never touches your skin. 
The new Innerknit'O.T.C.'(over-the-calf socks). 

imroftcd roitfin in a -t x2 rtb. Dark Jr«»«olnn.One lizcflis all.O.T.C.al $J. Alw anklets, tl.tO. Another line product of [^Kiyjcr-Riith. 






Sure you’re confused. ButyEtna Life is the first 

There ore more than choice of businessmen. 

1500 life insurance companies 
in the United States. 


YmiVc a youne: Imsincssman Aviih a family. And 
lalcU. nihhlinir a\\ay at the l)ark of your mind 
is (lie .sii.'ipicion th.u you should own more life 
instiraiuT. Rut since it isn't compulsory, or a 
source of material pleasure like yotir car or TV, 
it's prett\ easy to push life insurance aside. 

^'ou*re ont\ human. 

The trouhle is, this very human failine; is tjoin" to 
cost you money in tlie lonu: run. Statistics tell us 
that a iu;m like yourself— a solid citizen witli a 
hriijht future — is evenlu;dl\ eoinij to l)uy tliat 
additional life insurance. Only Ijy then it's going 


to cost considcraltly more. -Xs time flics, 
your rates rise. 

The really sensible thin" to do is to sit down and 
think alxuit your life insurance needs riuhi now. 
Clall your locjil /Tina Life representative. Out of 
the more than I.VKl Ck)mpanies. .Kina is one 
th.it businessmen prefer. More busines.ses arc 
group in.siired \vlth .-Ktna l,ife than with any 
other company. 

Pul .-Ktna Life's thorough, professional counselling 
to work for you. It'll take a big load olT )our mind. 


.ZETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 

-ME CHOlCEOr SUSise 

LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONflOENCE 



.STN'A LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. ■ Affiliates: .$tna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., The Excelsior Life, Canada 


JOE PALOOKA .,.»w 


NOW 
SELLING 
AT THE 
CLEARANCE 
PRICE 
OF 
$5 

THE 

SPECTACLE 

OF 

SPORT 

Tlie book that 
captures 
the spirit and 
color 

of everyone's 
favorite sports 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, BOOK DEPARTMENT 7105, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. III. &0611 


sail, armed with a club, says, “Please 
- Please let me smash him.” 

From lime to time, Jt>e returns from 
overseas to lend a hand on the home 
front. He and Knobby attend a parly 
given by a black-market proliteer. The 
guests are only interested in a good time, 
and when Joe starts telling them about 
the war instead of his title fight with 
Red Rodney, one says. "Oh. don't be 
gloomy,” while another pouts, “Give 
him a drink." But Joe tells them all off: 
"I've just come back from where the 
fightin's goin'on— there's kids dyin'out 
there an' I can't wait t'gci back along- 
side of 'em." 

Joe look so many cracks at the Na/is 
that Fisher liked to boast he was No. 1 
on Hermann Goring's liquidation list 
for the U.S. While Goring was under 
arrest awaiting the NUrnberg Trials, 
an American correspondent asked him 
about Joe Palooka and Ham Fisher. 
Goring said he had never heard of ei- 
ther. When Fisher learned of this he was 
heartbroken. 

The war over. Joe returned to the ring. 
He had a lough light with Humphrey 
Pennyworth, the blacksmith from West 
Wokkington Falls. Ohio, and only man- 
aged to win when Pennyworth, knocked 
to the canvas, was unable to rise be- 
cause his behind was stuck fast in the 
crushed ring floor. 

By the late 1940s. public pressure was 
mounting for Joe's marriage to Ann. The 
wedding fmally look place at the Paloo- 
ka homestead in Wilkes-Barre on June 
24. 1949. and in keeping w ith the notion 
that Joe was a living, breathing human 
being Fisher mailed out engraved invita- 
tions. Among those who accepted were 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson, Altorncv 
Cieneral Tom Clark and General Omar 
Bradley. “! want to make the Joe Pa- 
looka marriage the rculcsl and loveliest 
kind of marriage." 1-ishersaid. “They're 
going to be the ideally happy and ad- 
justed couple." 

Unfortunately for Fisher, he himself 
was not happy in the years that followcd. 
He suffered from diabetes and com- 
plained of failing eyesight. He would 
rage endlessly abtiut C app. In February 
1955 the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Cartoonists Stveiety suspended 
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copies of 'i'he SpectocJe of Sport 
and bill me later at the clearance 
price of just S5 each. I understand 
that the supply is limited and this 
order will be filled only as long as 
copies remain. 





handsome a book as has 
come off the press. The 
of Sport contains 
if the early issues 

of Sports Illustrated. 

202 pages of full-color 
photographs brilliantly shot 
and faultlessly reproduced. 
•: ■ Dozens of sparkling stor- 
i^ies by famous writers on 
Libaseball. boxing, fishing, 
'| football, sailing, tennis, 
track, skiing, hockey, rac- 
' ing, hunting, surfing, etc. 

■ At its regular price of Sl5, 
The Spectacle of Sport sold 
some 45,000 copies. Now we 
arc offering the remaining 
supply at just S5 each. 

■ For yoiirself-or for a truly 
memorable gift— use this 
coupon to order clearance- 
price copies. It's a timeless 
anthology that merits a 
permanent place on your 
shelves. 
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One thing is clear, 

you wont goof like this with 

the Agfa Optima 500 S. 


It’s goof-proof. 


If you liuvi* 
a pretty l>al)\-. 
or u nice niece, 
or a liu^^.ibte 
oI<? Kranctinodier, or any<tn(‘ you'll 
like to see in picliirc.s, get tlie Agfa 
Optima 500 S. 

It’ll .see to if that you take he.iutiful 
pictures every time; not ju.sl w hen the 
sun's out, hnt at inoinents when tilings 
really look hlaek to yon. 

'Hie 500 S i.s a hilly aiitoinalie cam- 
era. No shutter speeds and apertures to 
do[K- out. -No knobs to forget to turn. 

An iintoinatie meehiiiiisin iloes all 
the thinking for you. It picks the speed 
(from 1 .'}0 to 1 500 of a second). It 
picks the lens opening. It tells you when 


to siioot. (Signal's gn-en. sliiMiti sign.d'-s 
red. ilon'l shoot. Simple as that.) 

.\nd if. (juite snddeuly. you u.int to 
get a shot of s<)methiiig-.say s our b.ihy 
smiling — (he 500 S, with i(s built-in 
rangefinder, will let yon focus on him 
instantly, before be starts to cry. 

Tins ama/ing little camera, with 
(aimpnr shutter and 4-element lens, is 
the result of many years of .study hy 
.\gfa. the seeond I.irgest iiuiker of 
photographic equipment in the worhl. 

\\c came nut with onr first fiillj- 
automatic camera back in 1056. 

Now. after a considerable amount 
of fu.s.sing, we think we've got tlie 
best around. (Photographs' Ihii-ers’ 
Guide thinks were pretts good. too. 


Tliey gave the 500 S their highest 
Iteeommended" r.iting.) 

There .ire two other eameras in the 
Optima range. The 500, and the l.-V. 
All three c-omc with leather carrying 
ease. Hash attachment, and a roll of 
onr reinarkalile .Agfaelirotne film. They 
range in price from around $140 to 
down .ironiid SSO, 

Tlii'yVe all goof-iiroof. 



Do w’e make oursch es clear? 




ACFA.CEVAEJ1T, ISC., TETERftORO. S. J. 


Where to buy an Agfa Optima 

(and get a free slide viewer, loo). 

W'r 're Kiviiiu «way tin illiiiiiiiiatcd 
Aefastop \ii'%vcT iSI2.f)5 valiu*) witli the- 
i .iny Optima caiiUTa (srr aJ'iT- 
<:iit(k the- an-a li^t of 
\itfa <I(Ml«'r\ Iwldw. ■fliiTi's 
])r<>l)alily oiic near yon. 

Jitop in ant! 
^ M -i V r y o u r 



D.ik I'.irk (’aii.rr.i < 'r>. 
Him r |■<Irt-»l .. Himt 

"""si 

'■•'"VC 








JOE PALOOKA 

F isher for "‘conduct unbecoming a mem- 
ber.*’ The siKiety charged that he had 
used altered dravsings of /.;7 .-l/tfiir to 
prove C app's work was pornographic. A 
few days after ( hristmas that stimc year 
F isher ended his life with an overdose 
of pills. 

Moe l.etT. an assistant, carried on the 
strip before leaving in 1959. The Me- 
Syndicate engaged another art- 
Tony DiPrela. who had worked as 
assistant on t/zrAor /■}>/// with F.ank 
nvadays F^ilVcia draws the 
strip from scripts submitted to the syn- 
dicate by several free-lance writers. 
,\ny number of the old characters are 
still hanging around. Some have aged, 
some haven't, l.ittle Max, the mule 
shoeshine boy. is still about 9. On the 
other hand, Jtve's little sister. Rosie, has 
grown up. Humphrey Pennyworth still 
lives in West Wokkinglon Falls, and 
every once in a while he makes a trip to 
New \'ork on his tricycle. Jerry Leeniy, 
who made a fortune with Pennyworth 
up a chain of Humphrey burger 
rants across the ciiuntry. has re- 
tired from business and passes the lime 
playing the horses. It is a sign of the 
times that Lccmy never mentions the 
Dodgers anymore. 

Jih: and Knobby own a restaurant in 
Manhattan, but Joe's life is centered, at 
least in the Sunday strips, on his home 
life in Did Greenwich with .Ann and their 
two children, Joannic, who has Iven S 
for the last several years, and Buddy, 
who seems to have stopped growing at 
4. Joe is still heavyweight champ, but 
he hasn't put on the gloves in years, He 
leads a nice suburban life, but it is a dull 
one to many readers. Instead of boxing, 
he goes skiing with Knobby or hluclish- 
ing with Lccmy. Sometimes he lakes the 
kids sledding. Joe still looks as lit as he 
did in the past - if any thing, his shoul- 
ders have broadened hut he lacks the 
/ip. (ione arc the plots of the prize ring. 
The villains of yesteryear arc no more. 

I lie seems drab for Joe and even for 
Ann. The strip is stale. Happily, there is 
some talk that Ji>c may soon return to 
the ring. His old fans certainly hope 
so. With the likes of Liston and Clay 
around. Ji>e owes it to them. If he doesn't 
light, it’s a S!' i )” shame. END 



Most 
accidents 
happen within 
25 miles 
of home 

It’s a fact. According to the 
National Safety Council, 4 
out of 5 auto accidents hap- 
pen within 25 miles of home. 
Happen during those local 
shopping trips, or while tak- 
ing the children to school. 
Happen on the way to work 
. . . or the way home. So 
be smart. Always buckle 
your seat belt— every time 
you drive. 

Remember, according to 
the National Safety Council, 
if everyone had seat belts and 
buckled them all the time, at 
least 5,000 lives could be 
saved each year and serious 
injuries reduced by one-third. 

Always buckle 
your seat belt 








Here he 
comes . . . 
ready 
or not! 


The world beckons and he’s on 
his way— proud and independent. 

I{e will need all the education 
he can get— college, even 
graduate school. 

But there’s a problem. Because 
enrollments are increasing every 
year, colleges must meet the 
expanding costs of providing 
more teachers and additional 
facilities. 

You can help now. 

Give to the college of your choice 
now to help assure his future 
. . . to help make sure that 
college is ready when he is. 

""''S 

College is 

America’s Best Friend 


Published as a public service in cooperation 
with The Advertising Council and the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education. 



Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 



Ontario. A land of contrasts, where the old world meets the new. So much like home, 
yet so different. The pioneer life of yesteryear comes alive in historic restorations. . . big, 
exciting cities and thrilling spectator sports offer the high life . . . sandy, uncrowded 
beaches invite lazy contentment. In Ontario, the choice is yours I To discover your own 
personal Ontario, write for our free booklet (52 pages in full colour) to: Department 
of Tourism and Information, Room 105, Parliament Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto, 



The ‘Jeep’ Wagoneer with 4-wheel drive 

has twice the traction of ordinary station wagons. 



You round even the slipperiest corner with better control. 


'Jeep' Wagoneer. And do it comfortably. 

Try the optional automatic transmis- 
sion, power steering, power brakes, plus 
easy highway ride. See your 'Jeep' deal- 
er and drive one of the ''Unstoppables." 
The 'Jeep' Wagoneer, first really new 
family wagon in years. 

KAISER Jeep CORRORATION 
:ot.eoo » o*<io 

First really new 
family wagon in years. 
‘Jeep’ Wagoneer 
with 4 -wheel drive. 


The 'Jeep' Wagoneer is the first sta- 
tion wagon ever to offer the comfort, 
handling and smoothness of a passenger 
car — plus the traction and extra safety of 
4-wheel drive. 

You go where other station wagons 
can’t. You’re safer because you can cor- 
ner on the slipperiest road with better 


control. It’s a comfort to know you have 
4-wheel drive— fun to use it. 

Snow? Let if. Ice? Forget it. Go camp- 
ing. Cut off the paved roads and blaze a 
trait of your own, Or rock along like a 
beautifully trained family wagon with 
Mom at the wheel and the kids in back, 
You can do practically anything in your 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ot the ftports Information 
of the week 


aasKCTBAiL In ihe l.a>icrn Mnal of Ihe NHA 
HOSHIN ant) l'hiladi.'lpl>ia "aappcd ni- 
uiriu'. (each icain Moti on ili huitie i.OLifU and. alter 
IOC isamo. (he ( cliio led ihree Kamo lo luo. Ihe 
7hcrs tied Ihe series l-l uiih a KN lO.t uin uhen 
NVill Chamherlain hesicd Bill Russell (.’0 roiiits (o 
1 7. W rebounds lo I M. 1 hen ihe Cellies sion 1 1 2 
'14, as Russell held NV ill ui one held goal in ilic lirsi 
hall. Khiladelpliia eanic tighl hack and heal Kosion 
1 H 1 >1 in oscriime afier Hal tireer's .tj-looi des- 
peraiiiin shui lied Ihe ganic as (he hii/rer viundcd. 
Hul (he ( cllics ocnl ahead again on an eas) 114 lUH 
sislor>. Wiih Jerrs SVesi doniinaimg the NVeslern 
hnal, 1 OS AS<>hl.lS led Hallinioie three games 
lo IV.O. VVcsl pul ihc l.akers ahead in ilie scries I 0. 
uhen he scored 52 points m a I IK I 15 s>in (he had 
4'> 'in the Krsi game I. Alter ihe Bullcis won tuo 
games in a nsH. 122 115 and 114 1 1 2 (VVesl scored 
44 and 4k points), in tie the series, I os Angeles 
pulled ahead uiih a 120- 1 12 siclors as West ihrs'w 
in 4J points. 

BOATING -DON AROSOVX. aho builds posscr- 
boats us a hohhy. drosc a hull ol his oun uesigii to 
a record ssm (.t hours IV niinulcs fb seconds l in llte 
IkS-mile Miami-lo-NassJu race lpuK<- JW). 

Ihc ZH-sear-old kelch Tl< ()M>I R()(.\, sLipisered 
h> Robert I . Johnson ol Ponland. Ore., sliscd more 
than 12 hours from the course record logged bs 
tit*lerii in I'ffit and ervissed the linish line «>! the 
K44>milc Miami-Moniego Has r.isc tirsi, after 4 Oass 
2J hours X minuics 57 seconds. On corrcclcJ lime 
/ii<Wer..eo's lead oser ihe second-place 

boat in all ihree presious Miami-Monlego Has sails, 
uas levs lhan isso hours. 

BOWtlNQ Rill> IIVROSSK K. 2t. of S.in \la- 
leo. Calil., gamed Ihe $2.5.1X10 lusi pri/e in (he 
$IIX),01X) I irestone Toutnamcni »l Champions in 
Akron sshen he delealed Dick 5Vcbcr and Joe Jo- 
seph in Ihe tin.il round (/luec // 'i- 

BOXING 1‘anjinanian ISM \l 1. LACiljS. \. 22. be- 
came Ihe ness world lighlsscight champion when lie 
won a 15-round decision oser Carlos Orli/. 2X. ol 
Ness )ork in Hanania City (pore JJ) I he bout w.is 
Oriir' lilili iillc defense since he won ihe chaiiipion- 
sliip Ifoin Joe Blown in l')62. 

GOLF J\<'K Ml K1 ALS won the M.isiers Tour- 
namcni al Augusta lor the second iinic ssith a 
record-breaking 17-under-par 271, nine strokes 
ahead ol Arnold i'aliiiei .ind (ra's Hlaser. who lied 
tor second Ipuj.’!' 24I. 

HOCKEV Afier fisc games apiece m ihe iwo semi- 
linal scries of ihe Sianles Cup olasoiK. MOS 1 R| . 
Al led Toronio and TRDII led Chicago three 
g.iiiics i« two. I he Maple Leafs had lied iheir secies 
al 2 all h) dcl'ealmg the C'anaJiens J 2, when Dasc 
Keon scored an unassisied goal ai 4:17 of an oser- 
iirne (seriod, and 4-2. on three Ihird-periiHl goals. 
Ilul Montreal went ahead in Ihe scries when Uohhy 
Rousseau and Jean Heliseao scored laic in the l.isi 
period III dcical loronio i I . In Ihc oilier scmdinal 
the Red Wmgs won the lillh game 4 2 (Snrni Ull- 
nian had three goals), alter dropping iwo in a low 
lo (he Ulack Hawks. 5 2und2 I . In Ihc latter ganie 
Iksbby Hull, '*l\o'.;(STcd-sestn times ii\ the Its* pla>- 
ofl games, broke a 1-1 lie with u f>0-foot slap shot 
lor the winning goal with I I minutes Ictl (o play. 

HORSE RACING Rsin I urcoiic rode lOM KOI. I I 
l$4.40) to an easy 2Vi-lcnglh siclory oser Isle ol 
(jrccce in the $.14,225 Chesapeake Slakes al Laurel. 
Joseph R- Straus's TLN-VCL!; I$14.6()|, Hill Ma>- 
orgu up. won the $55.(X)U 1 scdsior at Aifueduci 
by a length and a guartcr. 

(leorge ASidencr's ASM -AT A IRIAT (S7.<K)). 
ridden by Johnny Rot/, look her third straight sic- 
lory when she won the $27,550 Prioress Stakes, a 
Mk-furlung race for f-scar-olJ fillies al Ai|iieducl. 
I he fasored entry, Admiring and Ador.iNe, ossned 
hy Mrs. i ihcl D. Jiicobs. finished second and third 
— spy and nine lengths Kick 

SWIMMING -[ our lecn-agc girls swam ir double 
wins, and 10 American recy'rds were set at the 
national AAU viomen's indoor swimming and 
dismg championships in Cits ol Commertc, C'alil 
I’AllY CARLIIO of the City of C'limiiKrce 
iCalir.l Swim Club posicd new Li.S. marss m the 
I.b50- (IXO.Vbl and 500-sard (5.15.6) Ireeslylc 
esenis; CA'Nl HIA GOA L i I L of IX-troii sei new 
recssrd' in the KXL ll:tN) and 2<K)-yard (2 26 4) 
breavlvlroke; SH ARON STOL DLR sscum the 100- 
sard buticrns in 58 seconds Hat. beiicring by 8 10 
second rhe mark set m I'l64 by Kalhy I Mis ol 


Indianapolis; ( A I HA IIKtiUSON ol Hie I ov 
Angeles -AC won the 2CM)-yard backstroke and set 
.1 record in (he l(X>->ard backstroke ( 1 .0*1.9); SUL 
PITT of last Brunswick. N.J. broke ihe 200-sard 
butierlly mark wiih a 2:09,6; PI NNA' LSTIS of 
Aiiami Ihe 2<K)-sard freest sle 1 1 5K 2): and the City 
Commerce leums the 4(Mt-yard medley relay 
'4 06.8) and the 400-yard freesiyle relay <.i:40.8i. 
J1 ANNl 11 Al I CK'K ol Ihe City of Commerce 
Swim Club upset Miss Slouder in ihc KXLsard free- 
style. then won the 2(K)-sjrd indisidual medics. In 
dising MRS JOIl O'CONNtll of the Santa 
Clara Swim < lub gamed both Ihc onc-meicr and 
ihree-mcicr lilies. 

Ihc men’s senior national AAL indoor platform 
dising championship, held at the Lniscrsily of 
Pittsburgh, ssas won hy CHl.Ck kN( )RR of -Santa 
C lara. Cabf.. w ho scored 472.25 points lo 451 6 for 
Larry Andreason of Rolling Hills, Calil., a hron/e 
mcdalisi m the I'r64 Dlympics. 

TRACK A FIELD In a s|iiaJrangul.ir meet on the 
Icsas -A&M campus. RANDA MAISON. Aggie 
sophomore Irom Pampa. les.is. heased llte 16- 
pound shot 67 feet I I V* inches for a new world out- 
door record. Matson's prodigious throw w.is I >4 
inches heller than Ihe mark set by Dallas I ong last 
July lit the L.S. -Russian meet m Los Angeles. 

I our indoor world recy'rds were set on the shining 
new boards ol Berlin's Dcutschlandhallc m the first 
indoor track competition heiuecn the U.S. and 
Oermany (pii*y /WO. JANIIl SA11IH of I re- 
dunia, Kans.. the winner, and Norma Mams of 
Chicago boih htokc Aosiralian Judy Aimsorc's 
55-6 m Ihe women's 4(K>-mcler run Mi's -Smith 
with a 54.0 and Miss Hams with a 55.]. 1 1 |) 
Nil SON of I anytga Park. Calil. heilereJ Hill 
f rolhers' and Jiirg Lawren/' X(X>-meier record by 
2.1 seconds with a clocking rtl I 47.4. L alilytrni.in 
MIkl I AHK-ABM: r.m (Me men's 4(Ki meiers m 
46 K to erase Ray Saddler's 47.6 mark, and AN IJI. 
()Ll U'HI LL D ol Ciermany was timed m 2 07.1 
in the women's XOO melers. TIte presunis world's 
Ih-si nnye (2 09 4) s«as Held by Oerirod Schmidi of 
Last Ciermany. llte U.S. learns placed hrst m 19 
out of 25 esenis. Ihe l/.S men scysrmg lUI points 
to (irrmany's 56. and (lie U.S. women 61 52. An- 
Ollier higlilighl of the meet s»as the f.OOO-meter 
duel belween HAROLD NORl*OIH ol Ciermany 
and Hilly Mills of (he L S. M.irmes, Norpolh sson 
III 7:55.8. while AtilK Imished sccysnd m 7 56 6, a 
new American reciird. RaIPH BOSTON look 
both (he broad lump 125 Icci Ud/^i and the 60- 
sard hurdles. C hicago's V. H t A I VyHlll vet ah 
American rccysrd in ihe women's broad jump (20 
leyj bVa I and Jmi Crrellc lost lo Cjcrmanv's HOIX) 
It A1A1LIR m Ihe l.5(Xl-mcier run, lummler'v 
lime was J.46 k 

Lnglishman ALAN SIAtltSON sei a world indmif 
record lor the 5.(M)() melers during a dual meet with 
I inland m I ampere, when he oulsprmled his team- 
mate. Derek Graham, on ihc- final lap and finished 
III lt5X.4. 

HOB AIAA was named the outstanding mdisidual 
performer .is Rice won the Souiliwestern Relays 
in Lalaseite, 1 a May placed lirsi m the I2U-yard 
high hurdles, the 440-yard run and ihe 44fl-yard 
hurdles and, for gisod measure, ran legs on three 
winning relay teams 

MILEPOSTS HIRI D To succeed K. IS Idds.ishas- 
keihall coach at Purdue. C>l ORCrL KING, for Use 
seasons head coach at AVesi A'lrgmia U’nisersiis, 
where his teams won three Southern Conlcrcnce 
lillcs and had 102 wins against only 4J losses. 
NAAIfD kansas City Athletics larm [>iiecliif 
and Assistant Genral Afanagcr H ANk PL 1 1 RS to 
lake oser as general manager, replacing Pal I nday. 

I nday, who had held Ihe inh since I ‘>61 .quit in order 
lo gise ruM-limc aiieniion to an insurance company 
headed hy Athletics' Owner Charles C). I inley. 
Dili) Miami Rating Driser I I OA D (Lucky) 
C -ASNI R, .54, from injuries sustained when his 
lue-litcr Maseraii skidded on a curse during a prac- 
tice run al Le Mans, f ranee C'asner, a loriiicr air- 
line pilot who in 1961 won (he I .lX)0-kilome(er 
Nurbutgring race in Cicrm.iny, was training for 
nest June's 24-h('ur I e Al.ms race. 

I Dir D: Sportswoman MRS IMIRIHI Al INCOl N 
Db.AN, 52. while she was participating in a marlin- 
lishmg tournameni m Biinmi Mrs. (X-an. who 
lised in Palm Beach and loisk up sport fishing come 
eight cearc ago. caught seccral record lich. but Ihe 
higgeci one of all gol ealen away. In 1957 off Bimmi. 
die hooked a blue marlin eslimated lo base weighed 
l.(XH) pounds. By the nine it was boaicd, howeser. 
Us weight was down to 568 a shark had spoiled 
what would base been a men's and women's record. 


CREDITS 

4 25 : Kr.-- - 26, 29 

; ' .» 30-34 •• r. , . 38 , 

41 N-. . .'42,43 ’ T-, •• •■ . S3, 89 

.,1, 55-59 Wo’T' '-rss „ 65 
■ . 77, 101 ' - ■ 79, 8U Nr. 

tr.lel 106 113 - Wo'ler lopM Jr. 115 ».*3- 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ALLEN TRAMMELL, a 
junior ouiTicldcr ai ihc 
UniAcrsils of Horida, 
scorcci (hrcc runs anil 
hatiL'd in m’a on a grand 
slain hoiiK' run and tsco 
doubles, all III one in- 
ning (the MAih) in a 
25 I syin over the Uni- 
sersitj of kentueKs. 
1 1 IS hailing acerugc ufl- 
er 1 1 games was .512. 


TOM JOHNSON of .Mul- 
Acrn (Pa.) Prep sci na- 
lional records in ihc 
200- and 4(X)-yard free- 
style and in the l(X)-yard 
age group Ireesisle a( 
the E jsiern liuerselio- 
lasiic ehaiiipionships, 
ihen follosced tive days 
later wiih a 2(K>-y ard ii>- 
doidiiai inedlc'c record 
of 2 01. 


VICKI JONES. Ih, ol 
Carnelian Hay, t'altf., 
a skier since ihe age of 
2 and a junior compet- 
itor ftsr the past eight 
sears won die girls’ 
slalom at the Nalional 
Junior incel in Bend. 
Ore-, in 104.2, In 1964 
she held the SS csicrn 
States downhill and Al- 
pine tides. 


MELVIN MOFSIE, 19. of 
keams C anyon. Ari/.. 
whose all-EEopi learn 
die Roadrunners 
placed foiirih in the 
All-Irdian ln\i(alionul 
Haskeihtill Tournameni 
in Window Roek.Ariz., 
was soled (he Mosi 
Valuable Player for Ins 
R7 points at center dur- 
ing four games. 



RITA TIMPANARO. I 5, 
and her I l-year-oid bay 
gelding, Nibbles, gual- 
ified for ncAl fall’s U- 
nals of Ihe Ameriean 
Morse Shows Associa- 
I ion's medal class ai the 
Nationals, when ihey 
gained (heir third win 
of Ihc winter season at 
Ihc Oa Ridge show in 



BOBOAY.aUCLAjun- 
lor who had broken 
Dyrol Burleson's na- 
lional collegiate two- 
niile mark by 7.2 sec- 
onds (8:. 55.. ') two weeks 
earlier, ran an outstand- 
ing mile (4:02.8) and 
two-mile I8:4V) in a 
dual meet with Stan- 
ford at Los Angeles' 
Memorial Coliseum. 
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What ball was with professionals 
and amateurs on the Winter Tour? 
Titleist. in the major tournaments 
every year since '48. 

Titieist is also Pi in pro shop sales. #1 in play 
every day. Has been for years. And this year 
Titleist is actually increasing its lead, 

VJhy do most professionals and top amateurs 
play Titleist? (Remember: nobody's paid to 
play Titleist.) Titleist consistency. Consistent 
length. Consistent performance. Ball after ball, 
stroke after stroke. 

Isn't that what you want? Shouldn’t you. 
loo, be playing the ball that's consistently # 1 ? 
Titleist. 


1965 TOURNAMENT RECORD 

Teu>n.frt*M TlllelH Comeetitor 

1 l>$ AUQry ■ 

:• VG c't*0%Q* 

lUCxv 

PALV 

« o--*en 

S • 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 

SOLO THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PLAY BALL 

Sirs: 

OiKC more ihc bj-*eKill se.iNon is upon us. 
;ind once more ihc siimc MUuilion presuiK. 
there Is only one major Icaviue — the Na* 
iional. I ans in H.iliimorc and lYelioil may 
not like it. but the lads bear this out. Na- 
tional I eagiic teams have vson seven of the 
Iasi 1 1 \Vorld Scries, twice doing it in fmir 
straight g.imes, I he .Senior ( ircuil has won 

l, 1 of the last IS .All-Star Liames to re.ich a 
decision. No one doubled the Amene.in 
I eagiic's siipenoriiy in the vs hen they 
piled up Series and All-Star victories. No 
one should doubt the National's greater 
strength now. 

Ihe supeiioiity of the N.l . is not an ac- 
cident. It started when J.ickie Robinson 
signed into that le.igue. Almost all of the 
great Negro ballplayeis of the next Id veals 
followed Jackie into the more integrated 
league. I nlil the past Tew sears, only I arry 
Hobs, Minnie Minoso, I Kton Howard and 
may ho a handful of other Negiocs were stars 
in the A. I . I he N.l . boasted lltc Robin- 
sons iJaekie and Irankl. Camps. Willie 
Mays, Hank .Aaron. Don Newconibe. Mon- 
te Irvin and many, many more. Ihc Na- 
tional I eagtie had to be suonger. In the 
last couple of seasons the .Amei tear I cagiic 
h.is narrowed the gap. but it is still f.ir 
hehiiul. 

As your maga/mc stated follownig.i p.tir 
of I'tWI N 1 victories in All-Star Ciames - 
there’s only one major le.igue. 

Ikv I ISKI I 

New 1 oik (. Its 

FILIBUSTER 

Sirs 

In my opinion, your article l>i"<iin\'\ 
U hippiii).' Pii\ V (April 5) is (he most ndicii- 
Unis, misconstrued, illogical story that has 
ever appeared in sour usually eommcndable 

m. ig.i/ine, "W rong place at Ihc wrong lime" 
— phooeyl I he chance that I rank Howard 
might not get a regular job this season is 
about as tcmole as the chance that SI might 
just ptiblish a decent ariieic about the Sen.i- 
lots this year. J.iek M.mn seems to indicate 
that the Nats .ue composed solely of dere- 
licts reeling fiom cruel hl«>ws siiiick by 
Dame I oriunc. I here aie unfririiinatcs like 
these on every team, .md there arc likewise 
ihose wlio have been treated more kindly 
by the I lekle I .idy , On those laie occasions 
when you lind it within your m.ign.immous 
licaits to write up the heroes of us restdcnis 
of D.C . you niigln at least give them a fan 
shake hs picking a decent theme. 

PlIllllMH 

Hvattsville. Md, 


I feel Jack Mann dcseives some eiedil. 
M.inn doesn't say it in so many words, but it 
looks like n cotiUl be another dismal year 
for the Senators. We Senator fans are ;il- 
w.iys hoping that it w ill be I he Senators' big 
ye.li. but It generally isn’t. I ike most W.ish- 
ington fans- whether of the Redskins or 
Senators— I am piouil of our two piofes- 
sion.il teams. Ihc Redskins showed, after 
SIS of seven sii.nghl sellouts last football 
sca-on. that Washington is a hig-leagne 
city. If the .Senators have any kind of a sea- 
son they could .ilso draw larger crowds, 

I owisC ssswui Jg, 

( linion. Md. 

SHADOW BOX 

Sirs: 

As a toiigliine Sam Snc.id fan. I ilid a slow 
burn as I icad the "Hogan eulogy" (flu- 
Man Hill’ Cii\i\ ihf l.iiiii.'i-u Sliiiilim, April 
.‘' 1 . I he longest shadow is cast by the man 
who lets aetion speak louder th.in words. 
I log.m IS a lias-heen. 

I iniMVS I . Dl III NM 

New 1 ork ( its 
Sirs: 

Alfred W i ight writes as if Sam Snead were 
pul on e.irth only to lornicnl hiv peisi>nal 
hero. Mr. Hogan. 

\ I . I KIHtl. M D 

i’oinpaiio Hcach. 1 la. 

Sirs: 

Superb! l our article on Hen Hogan was. 
perhaps, the best of tributes to the giealest 
spoilsman of them .ill I hank you! < Hy the 
way, I’m not iclaied.) 

MvKk IhK.vv 

( ollegev.llc, Minn. 

MAT MATTER 

Sir-s; 

I’lic Pm till’ fou/wii (loi I.muH'it /ill ti 
low (April 5) IS vicliniiely the best wres- 
tling article I’ve ever read. M.irk Riam not 
only gives .1 sjuick riindi’wii of the meet but 
toils of the wrestleis themselves. Not many 
people reali/e the torture a wrestler giK-s 
thii’Ugh to be goi'd 01 to just make the team, 
r his man ki.im expressed what many wres- 
lleo- can't slesci ibc about ihcir ordeal. 

I XKKV Cll KV VIS 

Schillci I’alk. III. 


M.iik Ki.im’s aiticle w.is a welcome ex- 
ample of the coverage your maga/ine can 
give to an exciting and imderralcd spoil 
— college wiesiling. But. m some ic'spccis, 
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why is this small, modest-looking 
and rather expensive car 
so much in demand ? 


Kram really missed I he beat. Instead of pre- 
siding the astounding success story of the 
boy.s from the corn country. Iowa Stale, he 
gasc us all sorts of drab data on the Okla- 
homa Slate defeat and an equally untnier- 
esiing brief on the C ow boys' Spartan csist- 
encc. Granted. OSU has a great wrestling 
tradition, but when they are ktUHrked olf 
the public wants to know more about the 
conquerors. Iowa State rates center stage 
for defeating the Yankees of college wres- 
tling. 


Sirs: 

I was a little dismaved that you failed 
to mention which school J»>e B.naro <147- 
pound I'malist) attends. It is not often that 
you find a finalist with Jiw's ability attend- 
ing an cMrcmcly small college (I.StK) stu- 
dents) such as Gettysburg. 

CitOKt.l 1 HtlMSOS 

Gettysburg, P.i. 

PELOTARIAN 

Sirs: 

W hilo I thoroughly enjoyed Jack Olsen's 
article on Jiii alai and Churruca il'ur\ at 
the ynmioii, March 29). I must take issue 
with his failure to mention any of the other 
great pehuuh currently competing at the 
Miami fronton. In particular. Olsen failed 
to recogni/e the great Orbea. easily the 
world's finest fronl-coun player iChurruca 
is a backcourl man). Admittedly, it is diffi- 
cult and CNcn unfair to compare the two. 
Churruca is physically agile, fast and pow- 
erful while the smaller Orbea must use amaz- 
ingly accurate ball placement and cunning 
to ofTsei his relative lack of physical assets. 
More important though. Orbea is a clutch 
player. Of the two, Churruca is easily the 
most spectacular and erowd-plcasing. but 
when the chips arc down Orbea is tl Mae- 
stro. 

Msriis MvRt.lR 

Hialeah I la. 

Sirs; 

Thank you for another line article on 
jai alai. Howeser. please note that there 
is indeed a "gringo" professional player, 
namely, my brother. Richard Roberts, who 
played at Orlando. Ha. in 19fi2 and who 
began playing at the Tijuana. Mexico fron- 
ton this January I. Dick works in San Diego 
by day. then dons a cesia to moonlight 
across the border at night. 

NVe need to legalize jai alai in California 
and New York if we hope to produce play- 
ers for possible Olympic play. Let's close 
the gap on the Basques before it's loo late! 

Dosai i> B. Rohikis 
M yrtle Beach Al B. S.C. 

Sirs: 

I personally think jui alai is the greatest 
game in the world, both as a spectator sport 

MHtumuii 
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One might expect a more formid- 
able-looking vehicle for $4200-plus. 
Yet many who are knowledgeable 
about cars believe there is nothing 
more desirable available at any price. 

The Porsche you see sliding 
briskly through piled-up city traffic or 
whipping along country roads with 
the grace of a mountain skier is a 
giant-killer. It takes a giant-killer to 
win thousands of races all over the 
world — winning them with speed, 
astounding agility and the ability to 
keep running hour alter hour while 
bigger and more powerful cars break 
up under the strain. 

But does its racing record recom- 
mend this car to you for daily travel? 
Indeed, the qualities that make 
Porsche a great competition car make 
your driving fun again, transform a 
routine journey into an exciting 
adventure. 

Steering, for instance, is positive, 
precise, yet remarkably stable. The 
Porsche corners as if the center of 
gravity were a couple of feet below 

F^’CZ) F=! 


the pavement. 

Brakes? Disc on all four, not just 
two, wheels. They shrug off road water 
and actually improve when rigorous 
braking generates heat. Heavy-footed 
racing drivers can't make them fade, 
and neither can you. 

And, of course, there is Porsche's 
hand-assembled aluminum alloy en- 
gine. Small, easy on gas (almost 30 
miles per gallon) but about as effi- 
cient, rugged and long lasting a power 
plant as man has devised. 

You enjoy all these driving quali- 
ties while you sit safely in roomy com- 
fort. inside a rigid, welded steel shell. 
Since Porsche makes fewer cars in a 
year than many competitors make in 
a week, each can be and is finished 
with care and detail that is simply 
impossible in mass production. 

Once you've driven a Porsche 
you'll never be completely satisfied in 
another car. Call your dealer today. 
For name of dealer, write Porsche 
of America Corp., 107 Wren Avenue, 
Tcaneck, New Jersey. 





Cobble eloth-e brawny new texture. 
In solids, stripes or plaids. 

In 5 bold colors. 


if you wear 
the authentic 
shirt... 



we speak 
your 

language ! 



EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports Iiiistrimiu. 

Time & Life Building. Rockefeller ( cnicr, 
Ne«» York. New York lOOM. 


Time Inc. alto publoliec Timi . I ni. ('unrt ke 
unO. in coniunction with iis MihtiJiaries. the 
Inierniiional eiliiioni of Timi and Lirr. 
Chairman nf the Board. Andrew Heiskell; 
Chairman. I Tecuioe Cnmmiiiec. Roy E. 
Larcen; Chairman. Finance Commitice. 
Charlec L. Snllman: PrcMdeni. James A. 
1 men: I \ccuii\e Vice President andireasiir* 
er. U. \S. Uriimhaugh: Vice President and 
Secretary. Bernard Barnes: Nice President 
and Assistant to the l^siJent, Arnold W. 
Carlson; Vice Presidents. Dernhard .M. Auer, 
Rhclt Austell, i'dgar R. Baker. Clay Buck* 
houl. R. M. Buckley. John L. FJallenheck, 
Jerome S. Flardy. ((enry I.nce III. Ralph 
r>. Paine Jr.. Weston C. Pullen Jr.. James 
R. Shcpicy: Comptroller and Assistant Sec- 
retary. John >. Harvey: Assistant Comp- 
troller and Assistant Secretary, Curtis C. 
Messinger; Assistant Trca.sufcr, W. G. Oa- 
sis; Assistant Treasurer, I san S. Ingels; 
Assistant Treasurer. Richard B. McKeough. 


IdTH HOLE .onliniird 

and ai a participanj sp<.)ri for amateurs. Mr. 
Olsen failed (o mention that a rubber bull 
is used ui amateur jiii alai in North Miami 
— not a regulation pciotu. It would be sui- 
cidal for amateurs to use a hard ball, be- 
cause only years of training can teach jai alai 
players positioning. As a person who has 
played on a real fronton. I do not think that 
the dangerous aspects of professional jai alai 
should be minimized. It is truly the world's 
most dangerous game. 

Ihi MAN T. Dtnx.i 

llopkinton. M.iss. 

SEEING RED 

Sirs: 

We read with pleasure your recent arti- 
cle about that most underrated of sports 
figures. Arnold (Red) Auerbach (They All 
Btici ithen Retl 5»Vv Down, April 5). Al- 
though Red uchiesed recognition only re- 
cently as Coach of the Year, he has earned 
this accolade throughout the past decade 
and more. 

His detractors continue to runt that he 
has the best personnel, but at least three 
other teams in the National Kasketball As- 
.siKiation have players of comparable caliber 
(Cincinnati's Royals. Philadelphia's 76crs 
and Los Angeles' l.akcrs) and yet do not 
win. Only Auerbach has been able to estab- 
lish u no-nonsense winning relationship with 
his team and particularly with his outstand- 
ing star. Bill Russell. Only Auerbach con- 
sistently has last choice in the player draft, 
yet manages to improve year by year on his 
already magniticcni record. 

taker fans may Ihk' all they want. We wilt 
continue to cheer a line basketball coach. 

N'aIDIMAR SCHl’I.TZ 
ITonai n Kii WH RSI 
Redondo Beach. Calif, 

.Sirs; 

Mr. Harry ( Ihc Horse) Ciallatin said it 
better; "Souk people can handle success: 
Auerbach isn't one of them." 

Pi riR J. Kl RNl Y 

Tucson 

CLIMB-UP 

Sirs: 

I was interested to read the Scokfcako 
account (April 5) of the short (M-foot) Ly- 
kens. Pa. high sciiool basketball Boor and 
the players' success in driving for the basket 
with arm extended to brace for the collision. 

Many years ago 1 played on a similar high 
school court with baskets on the end walls. 
In driving for the basket the good players 
and jumpers on our team would place a fool 
three or four feet upon the wall and let their 
momentum carry them up— if they were 
lucky — for an easy shot. This technique 
often demoralized the opposition. 

F. F.. Tayior 

Berryville, Ark. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Pleave incluJc a SBORTS ILI L'STRATLD label lo 
insure pnunr'i vers ite whenever >ou write aboui your 
subvcnplion. 

SPGRIS ILLLSTRaTI 13. 

S40 North Michigan Ave.. t'hicago. III. 60611. 
Clurlev A. Adams. Gen'l Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRIBE 

null ihiv form with >our payment, 

new subscription. i renew my tubscrjpiion. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

L-S,. Canada and tJ..S. Pussevvionv. I yr. S7.50- 
All other rubvcriplinns. I ) r. SIO-OO. 




CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

allach label here 

If you're moving, please kl U' know five weeks 
before changing your addre-* Pl.ivv iiiaua/tne 
addresv label here, print vour new aOdrv" below. 
If you have a iiuesiion ab.>iil vour siibscnpiii'n, 
place your ntaga/me address label licre and clip 
line form 10 your kiicr. 


address 


ciiy Mate /ipcode 


COLOEK VEE, » Dk’n of Wing* Skirl Co., toe.. 4 W. U, N.Y. 
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Never Cuddle a Horn pout 


Sometimes called a bullhead, It Is a small-scale monster of no charm 


but remarkable liveliness In a fight 

I t had taken Champ a good many 
months to get me interested in horn- 
pout fishing, once I realized that a horn- 
pout was fundamentally an eastern bull- 
head. In the part of the Middle West 
that I had grown up in — in Minnesota— 
tying into a bullhead was only a little 
less gloomy an event than snagging a 
hook on the scalloped tail of some vast, 
ancient mud turtle. 

In southern New Hampshire, though, 
hornpouting seemed to be a recognized 
sport. People I knew would go after 
them in spring and fall, in the hour just 
after twilight, appearing immediately 
afterward at kitchen poker tables or 
bowling tournaments with rusty buckets 
full to flipping over with catches of horn- 
pouts, which looked like intertwined 
nests of overfed blacksnakcs, whimper- 
ing together, writhing and churning like 
inky living hearts. To me they were a 
Hsh only an ichthyologist could love. 
But fashion is fashion and, in the end. 
Champ, who is as shrewd and knowl- 
edgeable a sportsman as I have found in 
that corner of New Hampshire, tempted 
me into going out with him. 

We climbed out of the cab of Champ's 
weathered navy-blue pickup truck just 
after sundown. Carl, a longtime friend 
of Champ's who lives and keeps a row- 
boat on the eastern beach of little Lake 
Todd, came out and offered us a hand. 
Lake water had somehow collected be- 
neath the stern seat of the rowboat, and 
we bailed out what we could with a half- 
flattened two-pound coffee can. Champ, 
who is not tall but is square-set enough 
to make up for it, worked his way gin- 
gerly toward the rowboat's front, and 
once he was settled I handed him his 
paper pail full of old leaves and snarls 
of night crawlers and shoved us off. 

Once we were properly out and had 
left the lily pads, and little choppy waves 
had started to bang and slide hollowly 
around the planking, it was completely 
black. The blades of the oars swirled 
soft and invisible on both sides of us. 
We went straight up the lake for a hun- 
dred yards or so and let ourselves drift 


by BURTON HERSH 

freely while we got our bearings in the 
upcoming twilight wind. With the help 
of a flashlight wc found a stump Carl 
had mentioned as a promising spot. 1 
let the very light little cylinder of anchor 
out until it nicked the bottom. 

Champ handed me a drop line, which 
he had already set for depth by tying a 
loop of slipknot where he thought 1 
should hold it out beyond the right- 
hand gunwale. The night was very dark, 
moonless, peaceful. Waves were batter- 
ing and rocking us gently, and we were 
already dragging our little anchor and 
drifting steadily toward shore. 

I felt something alive hauling lightly 
against my touch, and began to take up 
the unseen line fingerhold over finger- 
hold. It came up straight but twirling, 
broke through the surface with a mash- 
ing of bubbles and scraped around the 
gunwale. I heard it skittering across the 
ribs immediately beneath my feet. 

I planted a sneaker on whatever it 
was. "Guess 1 got one," I told Champ. 

"Guess you do." 

"Maybe I ought to have a look at it." 
Groping, I came across the flashlight 
and played its weak beam around the 
debris under me. The fish looked at most 
10 or II inches long, with a freckled, 
seaweed-green back. It had the wide, 
spade-shaped snout of a little aquatic 
cobra, with tiny, yellow eyes almost at 
the edges and a ferocious complex of 
what looked like wavering, wet. black 
darning needles working above and be- 
low its jaws. 

Champ moved closer to say: "You 
know which ones the horns arc?" 

"Yah. Part of the whiskers." 

Champ snorted. "Those're just the 
feelers. Actually, right now your hand is 
around one of the horns.” 

"No kidding?" Inside my palm I 
thought I felt something beginning to 
scratch me. My hand snapped open: 1 
caught the line as the hornpout dropped 
and held it suspended by the leader. 
"What happens if it does slick you?" 

"You bleed, and it stings like hell. 
Some people, their bodies really react to 

continutd 
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CASUALWEAR FOR CAMPUS TIGERS 



TRIMTAB SLACKS FOR MEN 

The best-dressed appeal of authen- 
tic ivy, stays smart and smooth- 
looking in the perfect-comfort 
combination of "DACRON”® and 
Combed Cotton. 

Slacks shown are 65% Dacron* 
Polyester, 35% Combed Cotton. 

•DuPont Retf. Trade Mark 

•1965 WIUIAMSON-DICKIE MFC. CO. 
Fort Worth, Texas 



Wear a RainEair when it rains and yonUi be 
ciry. 

Wear a RalnCair when it’s £air and yon’ii be 
comtortabie. 

Wear a Raintair any time and yon’ii look 
terrific. 


What more do yon want? 
Flamenco dancers? 


The Rainfair Triumph in tan, black, black olive, navy and oyster. 65% Dacron’ polyester 
with 35% combed cotton, treated with Zepel". About $25,95 at terrific stores everywhere 
(As part of its program to promote togetherness, Rainfair also offers the Lady Triumph ) 


RaiTOfaiir 

RAIN\TOrC:.’AI'. 

Rainfair. Irw.. Racine, Wisconsin 


Hornpout , 

it and it gets ’em quite sick. The horns 
are in that top tin and the two side fins 
just behind the head." 

Squinting. 1 was able to make the 
horns out -hollow-looking quills of car- 
tilage along the fins’ front edges. 

"It’s only by you hitting him or him 
moving that he stings you. lie doesn’t 
sting you." Champ said. "You prick 
yourself w ith him. If you go to touch him 
and he wrigules, that’s when it happens. 
Here. I'll show you something. The best 
thing is to get your hand right up on 
the hook and hold him like that, see?" 
Champ pinched the hornpout tight where 
its lips had closed ; round the shank of 
the hook. "Prevents them from wrig- 
gling too much. Then you can take him 
crossways, but the best idea is to slide 
right up his back with your two lingers 
and let the part between 'em push up the 
lop fin while the tips of the lingers pull 
back the two at the sides. See?" Champ 
swung the hornpout over. I steadied the 
fish cautiously by tensing its lips against 
the hook and. while its sinuous black 
feelers stroked wetly across my thumb 
and it emitted its legendary whimpering 
pout, was finally able to gaff it the way 
he had showed me. Champ tossed my 
hornpout into a badly calcified old pail 
somewhere toward the bow. I wove a 
new springy night crawler onto my 
hook as evenly as I could. 

VV'e had drifted back into the lily pads, 
and Champ rowed us back out again. 
Hveept for the slack of water against the 
sides it was completely still, the sky 
muffled and heavy with its pall of cloud. 
Bilge rolled unceasingly back and forth 
across my spongy sneakers. Suddenly 
the hornpout in the pail in front began 
to batter and thresh wildly, hammering 
against the pail’s scaly, resounding sides. 
"Still alive." 1 said. 

Champ slopped rowing. "Sec. they'll 
live out of water anywhere from two to 
three day s. These here, you can leave ’em 
right in that dry pail overnight and 
throw ’em back in the water next morn- 
ing and they'll swim away from you. 
Hven after you gel 'em cleaned skin 
'em. because that's how it's done around 
here; you break the spine just behind the 
gills and pull the rest of ’em completely 
out of their skins and throw those fil- 
lets into a frying pan they'll still contin- 
ue to wiggle their tails at you. Because 
a hornpout." Champ said as he tixik 
up the oars again, "has actually got 
quite'a lot of life to it." cnd 
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There’s a tall, handsome Bird in your furure 

Distinguished, versatile, celebrated . . . this handsome Bird is des- 
tined for you if you are a seeker of Bourbon perfection. But, enough 
of crystal gazing! Break out the ice. Bring on the mixes. Pour on 
the Crow. Why wait for tomorrow^ Those who know, drink 
America's historic favorite-famous, smooth, mellow OLD CROW 


Gaze 
into my 
crystal ball 
and see! 


FRCC! 'MIXING MAGIC " BOOKLET. Dozens of recipes, serving suggestions and party ideas, all colorfully illustrated. 
Send to Old Crow. Box 166 f. Wall St. Station. New York, N.Y. 10005. w’;;tfiit»iBTruoio>«»uiwiO(»»9*wrii»n« 




filter cioarcttes 


with a Marlboro 
filter, flavor, 
pack or box. 




